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Should Public Opinion Polls 


Make Election Forecasts? 


A SYMPOSIUM 


By GIDEON SEYMOUR, ARCHIBALD CROSSLEY, 
PAUL F. LAZARSFELD, and GEORGE GALLUP 


Since the political upset last November, opinion has been di- 
vided on the question of whether pollsters should continue pre- 
dicting election results. Here are the views of an editor, two 
poll-takers, and a communications scientist. By a vote of three 
to one, their answer to the question is “Yes!” 








%* THE SYMPOSIUM THAT FOLLOWS IS BASED UPON A STENOTYPE REPORT OF AN 
evening session of the Iowa Conference on Attitude and Opinion Research, spon- 
sored by the State University of Iowa at Iowa City, February 10-12, 1949.3 
Gideon Seymour is vice-president and executive editor of the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune; Archibald Crossley is president of Crossley, Inc., New York; Dr. 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld is director of the Bureau of Applied Social Research, Colum- 
bia University; and Dr. George Gallup is director of the American Institute of 
Public Opinion, Princeton, N. J. President Virgil M. Hancher of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa presided and introduced the speakers. 


still have great faith in the measure- 
ment of public opinion. 

I have been communicating in the 
last few days with our Washington Bu- 


Gideon Seymour: 


I am speaking strictly as a newspaper 
editor and solely from the standpoint 


of one whose business it is to publish 
the news, and not as any kind of an ex- 
pert in the measurement of public opin- 
ion. But I speak as one of a considera- 
ble number of newspaper editors who 


‘The entire proceedings of the three-day con- 
ference will be published soon by Henry Holt & 
Co., New York. The section reported herein is 
published throu ugh courtesy of the University of 
lowa because of its special interest to readers of 
the QUARTERLY. 


reau to ask whom we should nominate 
this year for the Raymond Clapper 
Award, which was won by a member of 
our Washington Bureau last year, and 
whom we should nominate for the Pul- 
itzer Prize for the most distinguished 
Washington correspondence, which also 
was won last year by a member of the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune staff. In 
answer to both questions our Washing- 
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ton Bureau said, “We think we haven't 
anything to submit for 1948.” They 
added, “It’s too bad, too, because there 
aren’t going to be very many entries 
from Washington correspondents, ei- 
ther for the Clapper Award of the Pul- 
itzer Prize.” I asked, “Why is that?” 
“Well, because the election campaign 
of 1948 was the big news, and every 
Washington correspondent was utterly 
wrong on the biggest story of the year.” 


So it isn’t, you see, simply that the 
pollsters were wrong on the election. 
Everybody was wrong. The Washington 
correspondents were all wrong and just 
as wrong as the pollsters. Almost all 
the politicians were wrong—witness the 
fact that three, maybe four, of Mr. 
Truman’s cabinet did not get around to 
contribute to the Truman campaign 
fund until after November 2. Every- 
body was wrong on the election. 


All right, the polls should have been 
right, even though everybody else was 
wrong. Well, sure, but at least it isn’t 
a case of somebody else having been 


proved more accurate than the poll- 
sters, in this important business of find- 
ing out what the public was going to do 
on November 2. 


The general tendency to discredit 
polls, following the November election, 
had two chief causes. One was, of 
course, that the public tends to reduce 
everything to black and white, to try to 
find some simple reason for blame. The 
blame for miscalling the result of the 
Presidential election of 1948 landed on 
the polls, partly because they were a 
new scapegoat and partly because they 
professed to have greater insight, 
through scientific methods, than the 
politicians. 

The second reason was that the pol- 
iticians have never liked public opinion 
polls. Politicians just don’t like to have 
public opinion measurement usurping 
their prerogative of keeping their ears 
to the ground. It’s the politicians who 
from time immemorial have said they 
would tell the public what the voters 
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thought. When a Gallup Poll or Cross. 
ley Poll or Roper Poll says, “This jg 
what the voters think,” the politician js 
immediately stripped of one of his dear- 
est prerogatives—that of saying, “| 
know from my mail,” or “I know from 
talking to my constituents what the 
people think, and only I can interpret 
the voice of the people.” Every politj- 
cian resents that. 


Mr. Truman said on January 27 that 
even though the Gallup Poll indicated 
that 69 percent of the voters approve of 
his actions, he, President Truman, has 
no use for it or any other polls. He told 
his White House press conference he 
has no more confidence in polls now 
than he did before the election; he nev- 
er did have any and he still has none; 
his decisions were made on the basis 
of what is right or wrong, and the polls 
had no effect on him whatever. 

That’s the politician speaking. 

I can speak about public opinion 
measurement in good humor and with- 
out bitterness because our Minnesota 
Poll did pretty well. We ran a state poll 
in Minnesota which indicated pretty 
clearly all through the campaign that 
Hubert Humphrey, the Democratic 
candidate for senator against Joe Ball, 
was going to be successful. It showed 
that certainly he would be elected if 
there was a large vote; and that if there 
was, President Truman was by all odds 
likely to carry the state, but that Lv- 
ther Youngdahl, Republican governor, 
would be re-elected. And those three 
things happened, so we didn’t do too 
badly. 


> I WANT TO MAKE SIX PRINCIPAL 
points about the making of political 
forecasts by public opinion polls. First, 
let me quote a paragraph from the re- 
port of the Social Science Research 
Council Committee on analysis of pre- 
election polls: 

Election forecasts from polls are haz- 
ardous. This fact might tempt some 
polling organizations in the future to 
limit their political studies to attitudes 
which cannot be checked up at elec- 
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tions. Thus, they could avoid the spot- 
light of a public audit of their work. 
The Committee would view such a step 
with concern, for all possible tests of 
opinion studies are needed. Elections 
are useful for testing the adequacy of 
polling methods for estimating the per- 
centage of the vote going to each candi- 
date from various groups in the popu- 
lation. No better test is now known. 

In the second place, and this in many 
respects is the most important point, 
opinion studies are eminently news- 
worthy. Traditionally the news has 
dealt with two dimensions of social 
behavior: First, the facts of day-to-day 
occurrences; and second, the opinions 
of leaders in the community, expressed 
through interviews with them in the 
news columns or through summaries by 
writers, or reports of the things that 
they have had to say in public speeches 
and statements. Public opinion survey- 
ing has now brought to newspaper 
work a third dimension in the coverage 
of the news. It reflects the impact of 
ideas and prejudices and events and 
propaganda upon the people them- 
selves. It is simply news reporting in a 
new field, a field that has to be studied 
if a newspaper is to report fully the 
trends and patterns of the times and of 
the changing world. 

The third point is this: Elmo Roper 
wrote recently in his newspaper col- 
umn, “Suppose we grant that election 
polls do have a scientific purpose. 
There still remains the problem of 
their social usefulness.” Here he says, 
“There is some doubt in my mind, still 
unresolved.” Mr. Roper is concerned 
lest the 1948 polls may have influenced 
the outcome of the election, even to 
influencing the choice of the parties’ 
candidates and the campaigns waged 
by the candidates. But the challenges 
aimed at the polls since November 2 
have been better grounded, it seems to 
me, in criticisms directed at interpreta- 
tion of poll data, rather than in criti- 
cisms of the relative accuracy of the 
findings at the time of the surveys. 
_The Social Science Research Coun- 
cil Committee report says again: 
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Looking at all the evidence now 
available, the Committee tentatively 
concludes that-in the last two weeks of 
the campaign there was a net shift to 
Truman of two or three percentage 
points, probably varying quite a bit 
from state to state. Indeed, there is a 
remote possibility that the shift could 
have been large enough to make Gal- 
lup’s and Crossley’s last pre-election 
survey not too far off the mark, as of 
two weeks before the election. 

A newspaper basically concerned 
with accuracy in news reporting ex- 
pects that polls of public opinion will, 
in general, meet the same criteria for 
accuracy as are imposed for other 
kinds of news. If the technique is sound 
but interpretations are faulty, then we 
need great attention to development of 
sound techniques. There is every rea- 
son to expect that this development 
will take place, especially with the im- 
petus of the November results to push 
us on. 

One thing seems certain: That future 
pre-election poll reports will differ from 
those offered in the past, in that they 
will confine themselves to facts as es- 
tablished and will suggest only such 
alternative outcomes as the facts may 
warrant. 

In the fourth place, the wave of 
shock and disillusionment which swept 
the country on November 3, when it 
was established that the polls had erred 
in their appraisal of the election re- 
sults, would have been nowhere nearly 
as great if the public had had a fuller 
understanding of what polling entails. 
That has been so widely developed in 
other sessions of this conference that I 
need not elaborate on it here, but all 
agencies of communication which are 
users of poll materials share the re- 
sponsibility for educating the public far 
more adequately to an understanding 
of the strength and weaknesses of pub- 
lic opinion measurement, and for pic- 
turing clearly the limitations that oper- 
ate. 

That is one field in which I think the 
Minnesota Poll and all the rest of the 
polls have been guilty. They got a little 
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too sure of themselves and tended to 
claim more for themselves than they 
themselves believe to be true about 
their own capacities. They just pressed 
their luck a little too far. 


Let me amend that statement, be- 


cause I don’t like to use the word 
“luck” in this connection; but the fact 
of having hit result after result pretty 
well on the nose made them careless 
about the interpretation of their data or 
even about their techniques, and at the 
same time tended to let the public pre- 
sume that this science was a more 
nearly exact one than the pollsters 
themselves, as evidenced in such con- 
ferences as this, actually believe it to 
be. 


In the fifth place, the Minneapolis 
Tribune editorially advocated the re- 
election of Senator Ball, but it present- 
ed Minnesota Poll reports which con- 
sistently indicated throughout the cam- 
paign that Mr. Humphrey was going to 
win. Was there social usefulness in pre- 
senting factual poll findings running 


contrary to the editorial position taken 
by the newspapers? From the viewpoint 
of the readers, the answer can only be 
“Yes.” 


V> NOW, FINALLY, WHY DO WE MAKE 
pre-election polls? Why make political 
forecasts? In the first place, candidates 
and campaign managers and other par- 
tisans are never-ending in their claims 
and counter-claims and predictions dur- 
ing the campaign. The polls, conducted 
on an impartial basis, seek to bring a 
factual background against which such 
claims and statements can be weighed. 
They form another element in the 
over-all picture and add proportion to 
it, susceptible to biases from a dozen 
different sources. 


The score of experts in appraising 
political tides is substantially poorer 
than that of the polls, even if you in- 
clude 1948. From the newspapers’ 
standpoint, public opinion polls on non- 
election issues may be as important as 
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or even more important than those 
dealing with elections. 

When election day comes, election 
issues settle themselves. Perhaps the 
polls’ greatest opportunity for service 
in gauging public opinion is in the mul- 
titude of important issues that never 
come to a popular vote. In many re- 
spects such surveys may serve a more 
useful social purpose than the efforts to 
assess the intentions of the voters. The 
rigid tests to which polls are subject in 
forecasting elections do provide a 
means of evaluating their performance 
and accuracy. It is not that they are 
correct in their findings on all non- 
election issues, but rather there is indi- 
cation that the polls thus demonstrate 
their ability to grapple with the pecu- 
liarly difficult problems of elections 
and in so doing advance their methods 
of research for use in other fields. 

So to my mind the question whether 
polls should make political forecasts is 
hardly debatable. Political forecasts 
should be made by means of public 
opinion measurement if that is the best 
means by which to make political fore- 
casts. The newspapers are going to 
make political forecasts somehow. 
They have done it in the past by vari- 
ous means. One was by quoting politi- 
cians. If a newspaper was leaning ar- 
dently enough in one direction it 
quoted only the politicians of its own 
party; if it was reasonably neutral, it 
quoted the claims of both sides, and 
the reader had to judge for himself 
which was able to make the more con- 
vincing statement of expected victory. 


The newspapers have used straw votes, 
back before the days of scientific opin- 
ion measurement, knowing that straw 
votes meant little. The newspapers sent 
their political reporters countrywide, 
state-wide, to attempt to say how the 
election was coming out. 

The public opinion poll superseded 
these methods of trying to ascertain 
what the public was going to do. The 
public demands that a newspaper, as 4 
very part of reporting the election cam- 
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paign, do its best to tell how the elec- 
tion is coming out; that is part of the 
news. And if the measurement of pub- 
lic opinion, the public opinion poll, the 
political poll or survey, by the Gallup 
method or the Roper method or Cross- 
ley method, is the best way of provid- 
ing that service to the reader, then po- 
litical forecasts are going to continue to 
be made. And if Gallup, Crossley, and 
Roper all go out of business, then other 
machinery, other mechanisms for meas- 
uring public opinion, will be set up to 
take their place. 


So there isn’t any question that po- 
litical forecasting by this means is go- 
ing to continue until and unless a bet- 
ter means is found. I think everybody, 
even the ones who made the loudest fun 
of the polls, is pretty well convinced 
that public opinion measurement by 
this means is the most nearly accurate 
method of telling the public what it is 
likely to do at the polls. I hope and ex- 
pect that Gallup, Roper, and Crossley 
and the rest will be back at it in 1952, 
to tell us whether the next President of 
the United States is going to be Frank- 
ln D. Truman, William Jennings 
Dewey, or even Ulysses S. Eisenhower. 


Archibald Crossley: 

¥> THE QUESTION IS, “SHOULD POLIT- 
ical Forecasts Be Made?” The answer 
is “No.” You probably would like to 
know why not. Well, they taught me 
when I was a small youngster that it 
would be a very good thing for me to 
go up and touch a red hot stove—and 
I did. 

But entirely aside from the experi- 
ence factor, there is also the question 
of what we can do in forecasting. Can 
we be sure that any forecast we make 
will actually be safe? The answer is 
“No.” We are by nature, in public opin- 
ion and marketing research business, 
great hedgers. And it doesn’t come 
easy and natural for us to make a defi- 
nite statement that Dewey will be the 
next President, or even to make a state- 
ment when we submit a report to a 
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manufacturer that this product is going 
to go and the other one isn’t. We just 
naturally hide behind our figures. 


So in this particular case, when we 
did make a forecast we did it partly be- 
cause we were importuned on all sides. 
For the several times that we have car- 
ried on polls, you have probably no- 
ticed that time and time again in our 
stories we said we could be three or 
four points out of the way. As Dr. Gal- 
lup said, probably you’d have to go out 
with a sound truck and announce the 
fact that you are going to be three or 
four points out of the way. We seem to 
have tired people with our three or four 
points. I guess we tired ourselves too, 
for anyhow we stopped saying it or we 
didn’t make very much noise about it. 
Now I wish we had started off all our 
stories with something like, “Please be- 
lieve this within three or four percent- 
age points.” 


Trends? Yes. Not forecasts. Trends 
are a matter of reporting what you see. 
I think we should do more trend report- 
ing and less saying what those trends 


may lead to. If it should develop as it 
did in the polls that Truman was rising, 
fine. Let’s show that. It doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean you should say Mr. Tru- 
man would be President, but merely 
present those figures as they show up in 
trends. 


Now perhaps you may say, “If you 
don’t feel like making a forecast any 
more, is that due to the fact that you 
have had trouble in this one election 
only?” The answer is “Yes.” We have 
had some pretty good fortune in previ- 
ous elections and maybe we were a 
little too satisfied. In the 1944 election, 
we came within 1.6, and in 1940 we 
came within 1.8, so we thought in 1948 
by using similar methods that we would 
not have much trouble. One of the 
things that we have learned is that 
changes occur during the campaign in 
the attitude of the people as to their 
actually voting for President. We were 
perhaps lulled into believing that cam- 
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paigns do not change or add votes. 
And yet looking back on some of our 
own figures, we see that is not entirely 
the case. 

During the Willkie campaign we 
used a question which asked, “When 
did you make up your mind?” And we 
followed that along week after week, 
month after month. We noticed the 
thing was working and that it produced 
a very definite trend. That trend was 
showing a rise for Mr. Willkie. But 
Mr. Willkie was still in the minority; 
Mr. Roosevelt was ahead all the time. 
Mr. Willkie was approaching the 50-50 
point and then the Roosevelt campaign, 
with its usual tactics, got started late. 
Immediately the Willkie curve flat- 
tened, started moving slightly down, 
and the Roosevelt curve increased 
greatly. We knew from the speed of 
the movement that Willkie couldn’t 
possibly gather enough votes in that 
time to be elected. 

So we said at the time that there 
was no chance that we could see that 
Mr. Willkie would be elected. Then we 
carried our interviewing right up close 
to election time. This time we didn’t; 
we stopped three weeks before the elec- 
tion and didn’t gather any reports after 
that. We should have kept on. Then we 
might possibly have been able to make 
a more accurate forecast. I very much 
doubt, however, that we would have 
forecast a Truman election if we had 
carried on interviews the night before 
and wired the story for publication on 
the morning of November 2. 


You have to realize, as many of you 
do, what is involved in forecasting. 
You know there are two great ques- 
tions. First is that of taking a sample 
of the public. And the second question, 
which is much the more difficult, is 
that of finding out who will vote. And 
that is the great question which we 
have not answered. 

As for forecasting in general, if you 
leave out the word “political,” I would 
change my answer from “No” to “Yes.” 
If you said, “Should forecasting of any 


kind be done?” I would say, “Yes, by 
all means,” because we are forecasting 
all the time. Many things that we are 
doing in business require forecasting. 
We are really forecasting continually in 
our daily lives. 

We are asked in our public opinion 
and marketing research to tell industry 
what type of a product will sell best. 
The only thing we can tell them is 
what type, what brand, what pattern, 
will work best right now, before any 
advertising or any salesmanship comes 
into the picture. From that point on, 
the manufacturer must discover what 
is going to happen when salesmanship 
and advertising are introduced. Wheth- 
er that promotion is going to be of his 
own origination or whether it is com- 
petitive doesn’t matter. Those impulses 
have to be taken into account. 


One of the reasons we have carried 
on polling has been that we feel very 
strongly that we must find a way to do 
forecasting. We feel it is very important 
to find that way for industry. We don’t 
yet know how to do it; we don’t yet 
know how to measure the impact of 
oncoming advertising and oncoming 
salesmanship. 


In this particular campaign we feel 
that the one thing we didn’t know how 
to do was to measure the impact of the 
salesmanship that was brought to bear. 
Many of us are now trying to measure 
the imponderability of the impact of 
advertising and salesmanship. We feel 
that this is a subject to which we must 
devote a great deal of effort. Dr. Gal- 
lup is making great strides in it. And 
we think we are. 


Paul F. Lazarsfeld: 


V> I AM VERY DEFINITELY IN FAVOR OF 
political forecasts because only by try- 
ing again and again to make political 
forecasts will we finally learn to under- 
stand what really explains political be- 
havior of people. To go even further, I 
find the whole question a little bit silly. 

Suppose you were to ask a physical 
scientist whether or not the volume of 
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a ball of iron that is put into a fire 
should be forecast? He would laugh at 
you. He would say that forecasting and 
explaining are really the same. They 
are just looking at the same phenom- 
enon from two different angles. If I 
understand something, I can also pre- 
dict what will happen; if I cannot pre- 
dict, I cannot understand. It is a triv- 
iality of undergraduate courses that 
predicting and explaining are the same 
thing in two terminologies, and cer- 
tainly no one will seriously raise the 
question, “Should political behavior be 
understood?” 

But you can of course run the pre- 
diction business, although not easily, 
so that it does not contribute to under- 
standing. On the other hand, you could 
raise the question, “In which way 
could the explanatory, the scientific 
function of prediction be _ strength- 
ened?” I think it could be strengthened 
if during times of political electioneer- 
ing and engineering of political affairs, 
we would form the business of fore- 
casting into a more systematic analy- 
sis than many of us have done before. 


There are a number of ways in which 
that can be done. For instance, much 
more attention to forecasting or study- 
ing, or understanding, or whatever you 
want to call it, on the state level would 
be very desirable. Our emphasis on 
national studies is not enough. Only if 
you understand local conditions in a 
state as well as do some of the people 
here from Minnesota and Iowa who ex- 
plained them to us, only then can you 
hope that you will make a really good 
analysis. Maybe we should even go 
down to the local level, to the commu- 
nity level. 

When I came back from Europe, 
where I was on November 2, I was 
really dumfounded on realizing that in 
a way I had the glory of my life in my 
hand and lost it. In 1945 when Mr. 
O'Dwyer ran for mayor of New York 
for the second time, and won the elec- 
tion after he had lost it the first time in 
1941, I was surprised by a series of 
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studies we made at the time. The New 
York newspapers, the Daily News, had 
made what I know to be a very careful 
series of studies. It had predicted Mr. 
O’Dwyer’s election with 67 percent, yet 
no one at the time paid any attention 
to the fact that O’Dwyer won with only 
57 percent. That is to say the Daily 
News was 10 percent wrong. 


My own office in New York had 
done a study at the same time just for 
our own interest—we never published 
it—and we were also 10 percent 
wrong. We had exactly the same figures 
as the Daily News. And no one paid 
any attention to it. Why? Because Mr. 
O’Dwyer had won anyhow, so what 
difference did it make? 


I concluded then that it made no 
difference in those matters, but as we 
came to realize later on, the 10 percent 
can make a considerable difference. 


So I went back to my data and to 
my original material which I fortunate- 
ly still have, and I think I have a pretty 
good theory why Mr. O’Dwyer won 
the election with only 57 percent and 
not with 67 percent. From my figures, 
the situation seems quite simple. 


WV> LOOKING BACK THROUGH MY 1945 
figures, I found that practically up to 
the last day there was a 20 percent 
“don’t know” in the voters. Twenty 
percent of the people couldn’t make up 
their mind between Mr. O’Dwyer and 
Mr. Goldstein, the Republican candi- 
date. Now that is a very unusual situa- 
tion, and we know from our later study 
who those 20 percent were. They were 
essentially Jewish voters in New York 
who were under cross pressure because 
the ideology of the Jewish voter, the 
whole Roosevelt tradition, Mrs. Roose- 
velt, and anyone who meant anything 
in the New Deal, came out strongly for 
Mr. O’Dwyer. But Mr. Goldstein, the 
Republican candidate, was a Jew. He 
was definitely selected as a Jewish can- 
didate in anticipation of such a situa- 
tion. A large proportion of the Jewish 
vote was therefore squeezed between an 
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ideological adherence to the Roosevelt 
support on the one hand and race and 
religious interest in the Republican 
candidate on the other hand. In the 
end the vote was shifted. They voted 
for a third candidate, Newbold Wal- 
lace. 

Another interesting thing happened, 
too. The newspaper PM was for Mr. 
O’Dwyer until about 10 days or so be- 
for the election. Then this liberal news- 
paper, under somewhat similar cross 
pressure, shifted to Newbold Wallace. 
So we could have anticipated the catas- 
trophe which actually happened 10 
days later; only no one, including my- 
self, paid the slightest attention to it. 
If I had even published or at least 
looked more carefully at those local 
figures, I would have foreseen precisely 
the repetition of this, three years later, 
in the Truman campaign. 


Now I have not the slightest doubt 
how much a serious study of local con- 
ditions and local situations, including 
all such factors of which this New 
York episode is only one of hundreds, 


would improve our knowledge of polit- 
ical behavior and therewith our ability 
to forecast. 


As a matter of fact, you could go 
even further. You could go back to 
times when there weren’t any polls; you 
could look at history books, which are 
full of such examples. Mr. Blaine lost 
an election because some obscure min- 
ister talked of Rum, Romanism, and 
Rebellion. Mr. Bryan lost an election 
because some rich men came together 
and gave more money than Mr. Mc- 
Kinley had ever seen. History books 
are full of stories, legends so to say, 
about why elections are lost and won. 
It is wise to look back on those stories 
with the eyes of a public opinion man. 
Indeed, one of my students has pub- 
lished such a collection in the Public 
Opinion Quarterly.” Even this historical 


2 Robert T. Bower, ‘“‘Opinion Research and 
Historical Interpretation of Elections,’ Public 
Opinion Quarterly, XII (Fall 1948), 455-64. 


material would be a help to this type of 
work we are doing here. 

But in addition to historical studies, 
and in addition to the study of specif- 
ically local situations where one under- 
stands all the factors much better and 
can therefore make much more impor- 
tant contributions, I am a great be- 
liever in a third type of poll, another 
approach to this more detailed study of 
elections. 

Since 1940, first alone, and now in 
cooperation with other universities, es- 
pecially Chicago and Cornell, we have 
been doing this: We have picked a test 
community; and about six months be- 
fore the election, we have sent staffs of 
interviewers and analysts into this com- 
munity and kept it under observation 
from about May first just prior to the 
convention until the middle of Novem- 
ber after the election. 

Briefly, here is what those studies 
were like. We pick a representative 
sample in this community, and we re- 
interview those people about once a 
month. The number of interviews has 
varied. In one year we made seven in- 
terviews; in another year we made five. 
There are different considerations on 
how to proceed, but the essence is that 
we re-interview the same people sev- 
eral times and thus pick out those who 
changed their minds during the time be- 
fore the election. And those people be- 
come guinea pigs for understanding 
what goes on during the election and 
how it affects people. 

If we were not to interview the same 
people, we would say 5 percent more 
are for Mr. Truman, or 5 percent less 
are for Mr. Truman; but we wouldn't 
be able to pick out who was for him 
the last time and who is against him 
now. We wouldn’t catch the changes. 


Let me give you one or two examples 
from the last study we made, this time 
in Elmira, N. Y. Incidentally, we did 
not try in the slightest degree to fore- 
cast. It wouldn’t make any sense to 
forecast Elmira, because it has never 
voted anything but Republican. It voted 
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67 percent Republican this time too. 
The problem simply was for us to get a 
community where we could hope that 
changes come about that we could 


study. 


() WE SUSPECTED FROM THE BEGIN- 
ning that certain issues such as price 
control and the Taft-Hartley Act would 
play a considerable role. So in August 
we gave our people a long list of issues 
—how they felt about housing, about 
price control, about the labor issues, 
and so on—and let them vote on it. 
We also asked them what candidate 
they intended to vote for. 


When we cross-tabulated their voting 
intention with their opinion of issues, 
it was most interesting to note that in 
August there was a great difference be- 
tween people who wanted to vote Re- 
publican and people who wanted to 
vote Democratic. The intended Demo- 
crats by and large were in agreement 
with the Democratic platform. They 
were for price control, for the housing 
bill, and they were all for Mr. Truman. 
The people who intended to vote for 
Mr. Dewey were almost split on major 
issues, especially on price control. 


There were people who definitely 
said, “I intend to vote for Dewey, and 
I have no use for Truman.” But when 
asked, “Do you think the cost of living 
can go down without considerable 
price control bills coming back?” those 
intended Republicans said yes, they 
wanted price control. And it was so on 
housing. It was considerably less so, 
incidentally, on the labor issue, the 
Taft-Hartley Act. In other words, the 
intended Republicans turned out to 
have an unstable attitude structure. 
Their vote on issues and vote on candi- 
date were not in harmony for the in- 
tended Republicans as it was for the 
intended Democrats. 

We then went back to our data after 
the election. We could pick out the 
people who had shifted from Mr. 
Dewey to Mr. Truman over those five 
months. The number was considerable, 
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about 7 percent. The great majority of 
those who had shifted from a Repub- 
lican vote-intention to a Democratic 
vote-intention came from that group 
who had this contradictory attitude 
pattern, who on a number of important 
items were not in agreement with their 
own platform. 

And my contention is you can ob- 
viously slowly develop a theory of 
change, a theory of susceptibility to 
propaganda or whatever you want to 
call it. Which are the people who are 
likely to change during the campaign? 
It is possible to formulate a theory of 
political activity, and I think that is es- 
sentially what the campaign does. It 
brings out underlying contradictions in 
a person’s whole political attitude pat- 
tern; and if the campaign is vigorous 
enough, it forces at least a small num- 
ber of those contradictory patterns to 
get harmonized, in terms of shifting 
politically in the election. 


I could give other examples. For in- 
stance, during the summer many work- 
ers in Elmira were in favor of Mr. 
Dewey; partly they were always in fa- 
vor of him, partly they had been Roose- 
velt voters in 1944 and now intended 
to vote for Mr. Dewey. We wanted to 
know—because we found from previ- 
ous studies that the class issue is very 
important—whether we could codify 
their class position a little bit. And we 
asked them a question which comes up 
often, “Would you think you belong to 
the working class or to the middle 
class?” We had then two groups of 
workers—those who called themselves 
middle class, and those who called 
themselves working class. They had 
the same objective position but a differ- 
ent attitude toward their own class po- 
sition. 

We then picked out those workers 
who intended to vote for Mr. Dewey in 
August and divided them as to whether 
they counted themselves as workers or 
as middle class. And again we found 
that an intended Republican worker 
who looked at himself as a worker was 
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much more likely to change to Mr. 
Truman in the last weeks of the cam- 
paign than a Republican worked who 
looked at himself as middle class. 


In this way again, we could show the 
element which a definite class appeal in 
Mr. Truman’s campaign played, and it 
didn’t consist in changing people’s atti- 
tudes but in bringing people’s attitudes 
out. Those workers who called them- 
selves workers in the poll were then 
easily swayed by a campaign which 
contained a strong working appeal. 


V> NOW, THERE’S NO SENSE IN GOING 
on. It will take another two or three 
elections before we publish the results 
of the last one, because such studies 
take very long. But I think the plan 
will slowly contribute to very system- 
atic knowledge. It is a little bit like a 
slot machine, because in the end you 
get less than you have put in, because 
if you haven’t had good ideas—good 
questions like this theory of cost of liv- 
ing pressures or this theory of class 
identity—if you haven’t had these ideas 
in August, after that it is too late. 


After the election, you cannot ask 
the people, “Why did you change in 
August?” You have to have the best 
picture of the attitude structure in 
August, then wait to see what happens 
to it. If you are lucky, you can then 
explain why certain people change in 
the light of what you found out about 
them in August, if you are wise enough 
to think what to ask them. Therefore 
these studies have to be of a very cu- 
mulative nature. We can very easily 
show by these studies—which are very 
expensive—how we learn from one 
election to the other. 

Now let me end with a rather serious 
reminder not only to you, but unfortu- 
nately also to myself. There is a dan- 
ger, especially in the beginning of the 
studies and the first 30-40 years you 
are making them, of generalizing too 
quickly. And there is this serious ques- 
tion: What information have you found 
is due to special circumstances and 


what can you carry over as a kind of 
general knowledge? A _ friend has 
ribbed me by saying I am the man who 
said that campaigns don’t make any 
difference. Now fortunately I have a 
good alibi. In an introduction to a book 
discussing the last four elections, I said 
the next election might bring into the 
foreground labor issues that might 
change the situation completely. I said 
this in 1947, but I didn’t exactly use a 
sound truck. So I am a little in the 
same boat as my polling friends, on a 
somewhat different problem. 

In our earlier studies, we certainly 
underrated the whole effect of propa- 
ganda. Why? Essentially because, since 
1940 when we started those studies, 
probably even earlier, elections were 
for or against Roosevelt decisions. The 
1948 election had many more unstable 
attitude patterns among the people. 
Therefore in a way I think the election 
campaign made a difference. But now 
I would have to qualify that statement 
again, because we shouldn’t think that 
if you just make enough propaganda 
you can sway everyone. I think the 
right solution is that we should slowly, 
from these studies, find out under 
which conditions propaganda does 
make a difference, and under which 
conditions it doesn’t make a difference. 
I think this notion of finding out in 
time what kind of cross-pressure and 
unstable attitude patterns exist will 
greatly if slowly help to specify under 
which conditions propaganda matters, 
and under which conditions propa- 
ganda doesn’t matter. 

In addition, I think we can very 
safely say, on the grounds of four or 
five different studies, that we should 
never think of propaganda, election 
propaganda, as basically changing peo- 
ple’s attitudes. Propaganda in my opin- 
ion changes a little bit the balance of 
elements among those prospective vot- 
ers who have quite a complicated and 
inconsistent attitude pattern. Consistent 
attitude patterns I still feel are not 
changed by propaganda. But I didn’t 
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emphasize enough what I had written in 
the book’s introduction: that if there 
are a lot of unstable and contradictory 
attitude patterns, propaganda is likely 
to tip the scale one way or another. 

We should not look at forecasting as 
just getting a lot of nice figures and be- 
ing right or wrong, to boast when we 
are right, and to find good alibis when 
we are wrong. Forecasting elections 
should be part of the much more gen- 
eral process of analyzing what goes on 
during elections by considering local 
situations which are studied for many, 
many months in often very laborious 
techniques, so that the poll in the end 
becomes a part of the analysis of polit- 
ical behavior. 


George Gallup: 


¥% SHOULD POLITICAL FORECASTS BE 
made? My answer is “Yes.” I like to 
live dangerously. 

I have said many times that I see no 
great social value in reporting 24 hours 
in advance of an election how the 
country is going to vote, or approxi- 
mately how it is going to vote, but I do 
think that elections are valuable in pro- 
viding an acid test for polling tech- 
niques. As a matter of fact, it is the 
best test that we people in research 
have to measure the reliability of our 
procedures. 

Certainly it is the only time when 
we have to stand up in public and be 
counted. Now that is a fairly dangerous 
thing to do, particularly at this point in 
the development of polling techniques. 
When I say I think that we should 
make forecasts I am praying that the 
next election won’t be as close as the 
last one, believe me! 

As I have said earlier, I believe we 
can reduce the error in our forecasts 
by perhaps one percentage point or 
even two percentage reports, and nor- 
mally that margin of error would be 
small enough to enable us to be on the 
right side most of the time. But I would 
like to repeat again the statement that I 
have made from the very day we start- 
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ed this work: With the same certainty 
that we know we can be right most of 
the time, we know that we will be 
wrong some of the time. It has to be 
that way. We live by the law of proba- 
bilities. 

We will do our best to improve our 
methods and to do better the next time. 
While I see no great social value in 
making these forecasts—as a matter of 
fact I think the only justification for 
public opinion polls is to report the 
views of the people of this country on 
issues of the day—lI nevertheless fail to 
see any great danger in these forecasts. 
Although I fail to see that election fore- 
casts work any good, I certainly see no 
harm in them. 

One of the most persistent arguments 
raised from the very beginning against 
us, and against all election polls, was 
that we created a band-wagon move- 
ment. We have always argued against 
this theory. If political scientists had 
set up an ideal situation to test the 
band-wagon theory, they couldn’t pos- 
sibly have selected a better test than 
the 1948 election. 

In 1948, not only did every single 
Washington correspondent and every 
political writer say that Mr. Dewey 
would win, but the polls all said Mr. 
Dewey would win. And the majority of 
the people of this country believed that 
Mr. Dewey would win. 

Probably not in the entire history of 
this country has there been a better 
test of the so-called band-wagon theory. 
So at least we have destroyed that the- 
ory. Even the New York Times said in 
at least one of its articles that the band- 
wagon theory was thoroughly de- 
stroyed in this election. 

Forecasting elections presents a real 
challenge to all of us in this field of re- 
search. And I have a sort of sadistic 
desire to get a lot of other people into 
this business of forecasting. I should 
like to urge every social scientist in this 
country to make a forecast in the next 
election. And when I say “next” I don’t 
mean 1952. I mean the very next elec- 
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tion in all of the college communities 
in this country. 

We are going to go “hellbent” into 
the New Jersey elections this fall. We 
hope to try two or three different sys- 
tems of forecasting or sampling. This 
whole business represents such a chal- 
lenge to me that I will never be happy 
until I know that we have this problem 
licked. 

What I'd like to suggest is this: That 
every social scientist in this country, 
who is interested in this problem of 
public opinion and of political fore- 
casts, make a study in the next election 
in his own community, send his results 
to the Public Opinion Quarterly or the 
Social Science Research Council, be- 
fore the election. Let us all see how 
good these people are. 

First, it would acquaint a good many 
of our critics with the problems that 
we face. Secondly, it is entirely pos- 
sible that someone, somewhere, would 
come up with some of the answers, or 
at least one of the answers, to the many 
problems which face us in making fore- 
casts. We should not have to do all the 
experimental work in this field. 


I think this suggestion is not at all 
unreasonable because I believe that 
every professor in this country can use 
his students to do the interviewing. He 
can make a prediction in the commu- 
nity in which he lives, and probably at 
little or no expense. 


In fact, I plan to announce in the 
near future some cash awards for those 
people who find that they can predict 
elections within one or two or three 
percentage points. We have seriously 
considered this plan of setting up 
achievement awards for accurate pre- 
dictions by social scientists. 


I would like to refute a point of view 
that many of our critics subscribed to 
—the idea that if you happen to be 
wrong in an election you should fall 
dead. Early in this business I said that 
if at any time in our history we were 
half as wrong as the Literary Digest 
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was in 1936 we would go out of busi- 
ness voluntarily. That still holds. 


The Literary Digest had an error of 
19 percentage points in the 1936 elec. 
tion. If we are ever half that wrong | 
will take up some other profession. The 
fact of the matter is, it’s pretty naive to 
believe that the Literary Digest went 
out of business because of its wrong 
prediction in 1936. It was going out of 
business long before the 1936 predic- 
tion. What killed the Literary Digest 
was an upstart magazine called Time. 
As soon as Time entered the scene the 
Literary Digest began to lose ground 
slowly but surely. 


Questions and Answers: 


QugEsTION: I'd like to ask Mr. Sey- 
mour what effect he thinks the band- 
wagon has in reverse—what effect on 
human nature’s tendency to be per- 
verse, the tendency the people have to 
vote? I’d like to know if he saw any of 
that in his newspaper. 


Mr. SEYMOUR: You get it both ways. 
If a poll shows Candidate A leading, 
certain people are going to say, well, 
they just manipulate that to show Can- 
didate A ahead because they are for 
Candidate B, so he will get busy and 
go to work. If it shows Candidate B 
leading, they want to create a band- 
wagon vote. I personally can’t see any 
more justification in one theory than 
the other. 


QuEsTION: I'd like to address a 
question to Dr. Gallup. I can see the 
purpose of polling in regard to certain 
issues because you want to know how 
the public thinks, but I’d like to know 
exactly what the purpose is of political 
polling? It seems to me it’s a lot of 
wasted energy and a lot of wasted time 
to see who is going to get the election 
when you will know in a few weeks 
anyway and it doesn’t seem to be that 
important. 

Mr. GALLuP: I think that’s a very 
good question. And I think the only 
justification for predicting is to test poll- 
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ing methods. It has been my experience 
that we have had a greater urge, we 
have done more to perfect our meth- 
ods, we have actually made greater 
progress because we knew we were go- 
ing to have to face an acid test, than 
we probably would have made if we 
hadn’t been making election forecasts. 
So I think the only justification of an 
election forecast is to test polling 
methods. 

I quite agree with you that there is 
no great social value. I think there is 
legitimate newspaper interest in elec- 
tion forecasts and I am inclined to 
agree with Mr. Seymour that if we 
abandon the field, a dozen other per- 
sons would move in. I mean, the public 
will have its election forecasts. As a 
matter of fact, the first election poll, 
one of the first, was over a hundred 
years ago. 

Newspapers have made straw vote 
polls for the last hundred years and I 
think that we should make our reports. 
But I think we shouldn’t assume the 
role of expert as we did in 1948. I 
think we should report the facts and all 
of the facts, but that we shouldn’t, in 
the public’s eye at least, try to be great 
experts in this field. Every one hates an 
expert. What I’d like to do if possible 
is to present the facts in 1952 and let 
the people be the experts. 

Mr. SEYMOUR: You’ve got to answer 
the question, “Who do you think is go- 
ing to win?” Now in line with the ques- 
tion back there, I hope there will be no 
speculation about who is going to win 
the Minnesota-lowa basketball game 
tomorrow night, because you are going 
to know at 10:30 p. m. Therefore don’t 
ask. Don’t wonder. Just wait. You will 
know. 

Mr. LAZARSFELD: That’s all very 
true, but I think one has to advance 
more serious, not just psychological ar- 
guments, in favor of those predictions. 
It is not that we know things a few 
hours earlier but that from the poll 
type of data we know facts which we 
have never known before. For instance, 


how did we ever know how young 
people vote as compared to old people? 
You cannot know that from the pre- 
cinct reports. How did we ever know 
seriously the difference between voting 
of men and women? The real value of 
those poll takers, in my opinion, lies in 
the greatly extended type of analysis 
they permit us to do which no election 
returns, as election boards publish 
them, ever give us. I think it is a dis- 
service to put it just on the human in- 
terest angle. It is the new type of data 
and information we get from the polls 
which really make them valuable. 

QUESTION: Much has been said of 
the complexity of predicting elections 
and a good deal has also been said 
about the futility of polls to predict be- 
havior of which we didn’t know before. 
But I wonder if the necessities of pre- 
paring polls for newspaper columns 
permit an adequate discussion of the 
behavior or whether they limit the poll- 
ster and make it necessary for him to 
make his stories brief—to skip a good 
many of the details which Dr. Lazars- 
feld suggests may come from more in- 
tensive studies. 

Mr. SEYMOUR: We devote a mini- 
mum of two columns every Sunday, 52 
Sundays a year, to telling what we find 
out from public opinion surveys about 
a wide range of questions. Now our ex- 
perience shows that two columns are 
as much as any considerable number 
of readers will read, and rather more 
than a number of them will read. 

In other words, we are giving people 
as much of the sort of thing you are 
pleading for as they will take and can 
digest, we think, and we also have some 
smaller stories during the week. We do 
our best to popularize the thing but 
only in order that they will attempt to 
study and digest what we are finding 
out about popular attitudes. That two 
columns is only the Minnesota Poll. 
In addition, we publish the Gallup Poll 
findings on a wide range of things, and 
publish them very fully, so I doubt if 
that is a fair criticism. 
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QUESTION: There was mentioned a 
certain group in which existed a con- 
flict between the attitude toward the 
party standard bearer and the group’s 
ideas on issues. That group was the one 
which changed. Now I am wondering 
two things: First, is there something 
inherently unstable in that group which 
can make such opposites in its think- 
ing; and second, if future testing of that 
group will give the same unreliable re- 
sults? 


Mr. LAZARSFELD: I used that as an 
example for following what you might 
call a research program. It should be 
possible as we acquire more knowledge 
to predict fairly early which people are 
susceptible to change. And I gave as 
one example that in this election we 
know that if a person was for Mr. 
Dewey and at the same time for price 
control and housing—for a number of 
important Truman issues—then he was 
likely to change. I think that if we con- 
centrate on this notion of cross-pres- 
sures or contradictory attitude prob- 
lems we will become rather keen to no- 
tice such things fairly early. Then we 
might have a pretty good idea whether 
or not something surprising might hap- 
pen in a given campaign. 

QUESTION: Isn’t there another fac- 
tor? You said these people—unstable 
voters who said they preferred Mr. 
Dewey but also preferred the program 
of Mr. Truman—didn’t change their 
vote to Mr. Truman until he projected 
himself into their consciousness as an 
aggressive character and a lot of other 
things. Isn’t there another factor in- 
volved in that picture? 


Mr. LAZARSFELD: Your point is that 
someone has to take advantage of this 
situation. It doesn’t work by itself. I 
think you are quite right. 


QUESTION: I'd like to raise the ques- 
tion as to whether or not there is any 
validity to the opinion that election 
polls perform a scorekeeper function— 
whether this candidate is behind or 
ahead, so the one behind will make his 


campaign more aggressive, and the one 
ahead also feels the necessity of keep- 
ing his campaign at a high pitch? 

Mr. GALLUP: The answer is that it 
certainly was true in 1948. Mr. Truman 
I think was helped rather than hurt by 
polled reports. I think he took advan- 
tage of them. I think that the Demo- 
crats realized they had to put in a little 
extra work; I think they did, and that’s 
one of the reasons they won. 


PRESIDENT HANCHER: I recognize 
there may be many other questions; 
but as these gentlemen have been ex- 
ceedingly generous of their time, | 
think we should not impose upon them 
further. In conclusion may I simply 
say that at a meeting about a year or a 
year and a half ago I heard a great 
architect say that the 20th century has 
substituted the theory of probability 
for the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, 
and it may subconsciously have trans- 
ferred to it some of the infallibility 
ascribed to the Holy Trinity. After all, 
it is desirable for us to remember that 
this is not a theory of certainty but a 
theory of probability. And if probabil- 
ity means anything it means that error 
cannot be completely eliminated. 


I should like to add my hope to that 
of Dr. Lazarsfeld that we may have 
forecasting at the state level. And | 
hope that that prediction will lead to 
understanding in a greater measure 
than it has so far. 


Certainly the problems of American 
government are far from_ solution. 
Those of us who give thought to the 
mechanism of government and the fact 
that it seems not to have kept pace 
with our industrial and social organiza- 
tion in many respects hope that this 
device and all others that can help us 
achieve the solution of our problems 
will be available to us, because the 
great question of our generation is 
whether we have the wit and the wis- 
dom to govern ourselves successfully 
and democratically. And if the polls 
will help us we shall be thankful. 
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Events as an Influence 
Upon Public Opinion 


BY BERNARD BERELSON* 


In a paper prepared for the lowa Conference on Opinion and 
Attitude Research, the Chairman of the Committee on Com- 
munication at the University of Chicago summarizes and classi- 
fies seven ways in which “real happenings” are often more 
influential than “mere words” in changing people’s minds. 





YIN ANY SYMPOSIUM ON THE DETER- 
minants of public opinion, attention 
must be given to the role of “events” 
as an influence upon opinion change. 
Publicists and scholars both agree that 
“real happenings” are often more in- 
fluential in changing people’s minds 
than “mere words.” 

Although several writers have dis- 
cussed the role of events in opinion 
formation, not all of them have made 
it precisely clear how broad or narrow 
a definition was given to the term. In 
certain scientific vocabularies the term 
“event” is given an extremely wide def- 
inition, almost synonymous’ with 
“thing.” In other vocabularies, the 
term refers only to the kinds of activi- 
ties ordinarily reported on the front 
pages of the newspapers. Even here, 
however, the distinction between 
“events” and “words” is not easy. “Is a 
major speech by the President of the 
United States an ‘event’ or just ‘propa- 
ganda’? Or a report issued by a pres- 
sure group? Or an investigation by a 
Congressional committee?” + 

For purposes of this discussion, a 
relatively narrow meaning will be ap- 





“This paper, like the preceding discussion, 
Will appear in the book to be published this 
summer by Henry Holt & Co. 


* Bernard Berelson, ‘Communications and 
Public Opinion,” Communications in Modern 
Society, edited by Wilbur Schramm (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1948), p. 175. 


plied to the term, referring to “real 
happenings” in the external world. Al- 
though the definitional problem will not 
be considered here, the suggestion 
might be made that the distinction be- 
tween “events” and “propaganda” can 
best be made in terms of the degree of 
control exercised by influential parties. 
Thus activities in which a unilateral ex- 
ercise of power is effective, such as the 
delivery of a speech or the issuance of 
a statement, might not be considered as 
“events.” That term would be reserved 
for those acts determined by at least a 
bilateral exercise of influence, as in the 
passage of legislation or the calling of a 
strike or the outcome of a war. This 
criterion involving the basis on which 
the act is effectively determined may 
provide a key to the definitional prob- 
lem. 

It may be useful to distinguish be- 
tween different types of events which 
may influence public opinion. In the 
first place we may distinguish between 
remote events and immediate events. 
Remote events are those which occur 
outside our sphere of primary contacts 
and are brought to our attention typ- 
ically by the mass media of communi- 
cation; immediate events are those 
which people experience themselves at 
first hand. Another distinction can be 
made between public events, which 
happen simultaneously to all the mem- 
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bers of a group (or to a large propor- 
tion of them), and private events, 
which happen to an individual or to a 
small intimate group. 

There have been several studies doc- 
umenting the effectiveness of events in 
the formation of public opinion.? Such 
studies indicate that events tend to 
crystallize and solidify opinion changes 
and suggest that events are often more 
powerful than “propaganda” in chang- 
ing opinions. 

Such studies sometimes overlook 
what ought to be kept very clearly in 
the foreground of attention, namely, 
that most events are neutral—that is, 
capable of various and even contradic- 
tory “meanings’—and that it takes 
interpretation to make events mean- 
ingful. Events always occur against 
some sort of predispositional back- 
ground, or else they would have no 
significance for people. The interpreta- 
tion of their meaning ought not to be 
confused with the objective events 
themselves; often contradictory mean- 
ings are assigned to the same objec- 
tive event. This paper was originally 
delivered at the height of concern over 
the Mindzenty case, an objective event 
which was given one interpretation in 
one half of the world and a quite dif- 
ferent interpretation in the other half; 
and this paper is being revised when 
public attention is focused upon the 
Atlantic Pact, an objective event which 
also receives differing interpretations 
depending upon the predisposition of 
the interpreter. Various public events 
are susceptible of the same sort of mul- 
tiplicity of interpretations. Take, for 
example, the welfare acts of the Roose- 
velt New Deal; they are a series of 
benevolent and humanitarian acts to 
one person and a series of oppressive 
and despotic acts to another. In short, 
an event, however objectively it can be 
described, is ordinarily capable of sev- 


2 See for example Hadley Cantril, ‘‘The Use of 
Trends,” Gauging Public Opinion, edited by 
o, (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
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eral subjective interpretations deriving 
from the differing predispositions of 
the observer. Because many important 
world events are given only a single 
interpretation in most of our mass 
media, we sometimes tend to forget 
that a monolithic interpretation can 
masquerade as no interpretation at all, 
Events are ordinarily neutral, a tabula 
rasa on which predispositions write 
meanings. 


It is generally agreed that events are an 
important determinant of public opin- 
ion. One reason for this is that events 
secure a good deal of public attention 
because they are often dramatic and 
always “real.” Any good propagandist 
knows that he makes his case increas- 
ingly effective if he can tie it to some 
event which supports it, or rather seems 
to support it. The event helps to carry 
the argument. Another reason for the 
relative effectiveness of events as an in- 
fluence upon opinion is the strong ten- 
dency for people to view events as real 
and propaganda as manipulated. To 
some extent, of course, this derives 
from people’s fear to be taken in by 
various propagandas. People have not 
yet recognized that certain powerful 
individuals can manipulate events quite 
effectively and almost as easily as they 
can manipulate symbols. 


4 IF, THEN, ONE ACCEPTS THE PROPO- 
sition that events are effective in in- 
fluencing opinion, the next step is to 
ask how they are effective. In what 
ways do they exercise their influence? 
What are the types of conditions under 
which they are influential? I shall only 
mention seven ways in which events ef- 
fect opinion. Some of these are applic- 
able to other influences upon public 
opinion as well; that seems to be all to 
the good since they may present a 
typology of conditions for opinion 
change whatever the determinant. Thus 
a wide range of influences upon opil- 
ion may be analyzed in terms of the 
following categories. 


1. Events affect opinion by changing 
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the social and economic position of the 
subjects. Here the obvious example is 
the economic depression of the early 
30s. A series of events affected the 
socio-economic position of a large part 
of the population and thereby modified 
or changed a whole set of political op- 
inions. Since we know that opinion is 
to a large extent a function of self-in- 
terest, any events which affect the econ- 
omic or status position of people is 
bound to have repercussions upon their 
opinion patterns. Thus, for example, 
changes in rent control or price control 
can similarly affect opinions of those 
directly involved. 

2. Events affect opinion by changing 
the individual’s value structure, on the 
basis of which his opinions are formed. 
In 1940, for example, world events led 
people in this country to attach a 
greater value to experience in foreign 
affairs as against domestic affairs as a 
requirement for Presidential candidates, 
and votes in the Presidential election of 
that year were influenced by that shift 
in values. During the depression, too, 
certain events made people value se- 


curity above liberty, and they changed 
their political opinions accordingly. In 


some cases, the events contribute to 
changing the definitions of basic sym- 
bols given a key position in the indi- 
vidiual’s value pattern. During the 
1920s, the common definition of the 
symbol of freedom probably centered 
upon the concept of non-intervention 
by government. However, with the New 
Deal some people began to give a diff- 
erent definition to freedom, oriented 
upon the opportunity of the common 
man to realize his best potentialities. 
Here a series of events provided an ad- 
ditional environment within which peo- 
plt could accept a different definition 
of a key symbol while continuing to 
give basic allegiance to it. 

3. Events affect opinion by chang- 
ing the individual’s evaluation of ex- 
ternal conditions without changing 
basic objectives or values. Take, for 
example, the “purge trials” in the U.S. 
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S.R. during the 1930s. Many people 
who had been sympathetic to the Rus- 
sian regime were forced by the trials to 
re-evaluate the political conditions ex- 
isting in that country. Such people con- 
tinued to give their loyalty to the cen- 
tral (i. e., socialist) values involved, 
but this series of events caused them to 
evaluate downward the political pro- 
gram of this particular country. 

4. Events affect opinion by chang- 
ing the individual’s conception of the 
means for realizing basic objectives. 
For many Americans, the fall of 
France in 1940 changed their ideas 
about the most appropriate means for 
insuring the defeat of Germany. It 
greatly increased the proportion of peo- 
ple who believed that American power 
would have to be brought to bear 
against Germany if the Nazis were to 
be defeated. Or, again, the aftermath 
of the Munich agreement illustrates the 
way in which a series of events can 
lead to changes in people’s evaluation 
of the means by which they can realize 
objectives, and thus change their opin- 
ions. 

5. Events affect opinion by chang- 
ing the individual’s level of informa- 
tion about an issue. Here we can take 
an illustration from the category of 
personal events. In states which have 
fair employment practice laws pro- 
moting occupational contacts among 
various groups, there is some evidence 
to suggest that people have changed 
their minds about minority racial 
groups as a result of increased contact 
with and knowledge of their members. 
To some extent, the same thing has 
happened in public housing projects 
which have brought members of differ- 
ent races together in the same commu- 
nity. Thus a series of personal contacts 
with individual members of a minority 
group have exposed the typical stereo- 
types and thus led to a change in ethnic 
attitudes. 

6. Events affect opinion by crystal- 
lizing latent opinion by “forcing” deci- 
sions. Thus a series of events related to 
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international affairs occurring over a 
relatively short time period stimulate 
people to bring their opinions on such 
matters to the level of visibility and ex- 
pression. Indecision falls away under 
the impact of external events. Again, 
events sometimes have this effect by 
facilitating or “legitimating” the ex- 
pression of opinion through the exer- 
cise of prestige factors. Many Jewish 
people in this country were more likely 
to take a strong pro-Jewish stand on 
certain issues in view of the vigor and 
courage and efficiency with which the 
Palestinian Jews were fighting for their 
own state. This series of events 
brought many American Jews to a 
fuller appreciation of their own ances- 
try and probably facilitated the expres- 
sion of attitudes associated with their 
religious position. 

7. Finally, events affect opinion by 
providing a rationale or rationalization 
for justifying previously held opinions. 
Events are among the most effective 
agents for justifying opinions people 
want to hold for whatever reasons. II- 
lustrations of this condition are numer- 
ous. Take, for example, the case of 
strikes: by those favorable to labor, 
they are used to justify their opinion of 
management as an anti-social force; by 
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those sympathetic to management, they 
are used to justify their opinion of |a- 
bor as an anti-social force. Such simul- 
taneous reinforcement of diverse opin- 
ions is a striking phenomenon in the 
relationship of events to public opinion, 
Or, as a minor example, take all the 
propaganda which the motion picture 
industry distributes to convince people 
of the purity of Hollywood life; it 
avails very little against a few specific 
instances like the Mitchum case or an- 
other Lana Turner wedding or a 
Charlie Chaplin trial. People who fee! 
that Hollywood rivals certain Biblical 
cities in the depth and intensity of its 
sinfulness are only confirmed by such 
isolated events. 

To sum up, then, events do have an 
influence upon public opinion; they do 
so not simply because of their very oc- 
currence but because certain interpre- 
tations and meanings are attached to 
them; they are particularly effective be- 
cause of the attention and evaluation 
given them as compared with “propa- 
ganda”; and they are effective in vari- 
ous ways. The important thing is to 
elaborate and refine the particular con- 
ditions under which events and other 
determinants are effective in changing 
public opinion. 





“If we are to have informed editors, we must get them onto the college 
campuses and let them live among historians, economists, and psycholo- 
gists. What we need is a Nieman Fellowship plan for every state in the 
union. And we need it for the editor level. It may be necessary to start 
with a six-week summer term in order to finance the projects and also to 
persuade newspaper executives to attend, but six weeks of intensive study, 
daily seminars, and association with one or two important people in the 
newspaper profession will quicken the pulse and strengthen the resolve of 
many an editor. Anyone who has buffeted the storm alone in his own home 
town will appreciate how much such a get-together will stiffen the back- 
bone of a man. At the end of six weeks he is likely to return to his type- 
writer with the purpose of following Editor Allen of Harper’s in creating a 
periodical for the ‘unorganized, unorthodox, and unterrified.’””—-HOUSTON 
WARING, Littleton (Colorado) Independent, at 1948 AATJ-AASDJ conven- 
tion. 











Age, Education, Economic Status: 
Factors in Newspaper Reading 
BY WILBUR SCHRAMM AND DAVID M. WHITE 


Findings of a recent Illinois readership study are presented here 
with a discussion of their implications. Dr. Schramm is director 
of the Institute of Communications Research, University of 
Illinois. Dr. White, head of the Bradley University journalism 
department, will join the Boston University faculty this fall. 





(> THIS IS A BRIEF REPORT OF A STUDY 
made to establish tentative indices for 
the relation of newspaper reading pat- 
terns to the age, education, and socio- 
economic status of readers. 


Method 


On January 10 and 11, 1949, a read- 
ership study was made of the local eve- 
ning paper (for January 10) in an Iili- 


nois city of approximately 100,000 pop- 
ulation. About half of the newspaper’s 
65,000 circulation is in the city. The 
sample was obtained by selecting home 
addresses throughout the city on a ran- 
dom basis, approximately one to every 
hundred dwelling units. Interviewers 
were advanced students in the Depart- 
ment of Journalism at Bradley Univer- 
sity who had been well coached in the 
technique of interviewing. Each was as- 
signed certain addresses and instructed 
to interview every reader of the paper 
in those homes. 

The total sample resulting was 746, 
divided as shown in the tables. Reader- 
ship, age, education, and a figure for 
socio-economic status were recorded on 
mimeographed record forms for each 
person interviewed. Interviewees proved 
cooperative in revealing educational 
records and age. Rent districts estab- 
lished by the local housing authority, 
together with supplementary data gath- 
ered by the Bradley Department of So- 


ciology, were used to divide the inter- 
viewees into four socio-economic 
groups. By using a large number of in- 
terviewers it was possible to make an 
unusually thorough survey and to re- 
cord depth of reading as well as the 
usual figure for “any” reading of each 
item. Results of the interviews were 
transferred to IBM punch cards at the 
University of Illinois and tabulated by 
the Institute of Communications Re- 
search. 

The large amount of tabular data re- 
sulting from the survey is necessarily 
presented here only in part. Nothing is 
said about the reading of advertising 
copy; that must wait until a later re- 
port. News and other editorial materials 
are treated in classes and categories, 
rather than as individual items, interest- 
ing though some of those may be. The 
data are presented without any elabo- 
rate treatment as to statistical reliability. 
As readerships surveys go, this sample 
is unusually large; but it would have to 
be several times larger still to insure sig- 
nificance at a high level of confidence 
for all the classes into which the data 
has here been analyzed, and especially 
for some of the smaller differences be- 
tween means. In general, the larger dif- 
ferences in these data are significant 
well within the 5 percent level of confi- 
dence, and there is an encouraging sta- 
bility about the results in general. But 
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we prefer to regard this as a recon- 
naissance, to present it here in bare 
form, and to discuss it more fully later 
when we can supplement it with several 
thousand more interviews. To this end, 
the Institute of Communications Re- 
search at Illinois is now collecting age, 
educational, and economic data in con- 
nection with all its work on readership, 
and will welcome from other institu- 
tions any survey data which is gathered 
on the basis of a random sample and 
includes similar age, educational, and 
socio-economic controls. 

It should be pointed out that the re- 
sults here presented include no village 
or rural reading, and no reading outside 
one Midwest city. Whether the general 
relationships here described apply to 
farm and village readers, to papers of 
other sizes and kinds, and to other sec- 
tions of the country, remains to be 
seen. The general readership figures 
compare well with the trends in the 


Continuing Study of Newspaper Read- 
ing, and the figures for readership by 
age corroborate such earlier investiga- 
tions as the small-sample study by Eu- 
gene Liner. But pending more studies 
of this kind it is well to regard the fol- 
lowing conclusions as tentative. 


Conclusions 
V> INSOFAR AS THESE DATA ARE REPRE- 
sentative, the following conclusions 
seem to be indicated: 

1. In general, the amount of news 
reading tends to increase with age, with 
education, and with economic status. 
News reading increases very rapidly 
through the teens, reaches a peak some- 
where between the ages of 30 and 50, 
and thereafter drops off slightly. High 
school educated persons read markedly 


Newspaper 
before 
Radio, 


Eugene Liner, Differences in 
Reading between Persons Who Grew U. 
Radio and Persons Who Grew Up wit 
thesis, 1948, University of Illinois. 
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more news in the paper than grade 
school educated persons, and college 
educated persons read a little more than 
high school persons (See Tables, I, II, 


III). 


2. A young reader seems to be intro- 
duced to the newspaper by its pictorial 
content. Among readers 10-15, comics 
are by far the most read items in the 
paper, followed by news pictures and 
public affairs cartoons. Readership of 
news is far below the readership of 
these pictorial features. And in this en- 
tire sample, not a person between the 
ages of 10 and 15 was found who had 
read any of the editorials (Table XV). 


3. Men’s reading of news seems to 
come to a peak at an earlier age than 
does women’s (Table II). 


4. Education seems to make a great- 
er difference in women’s reading than 
in men’s (Table I). 

5. Economic status seems to make a 
greater difference in men’s reading than 
in women’s (Table III). 

6. Teen-agers, persons who have had 
only grade school education, and per- 
sons in the lower economic groups are 
more likely to read crime and disaster 
news than any other broad class of 
news. Reading of crime news increases 
with age until the decade of the 30s, af- 
ter which it remains relatively level. It 
remains unchanged or slightly decreases 
with rising economic status, and de- 
creases with more education (Table 
VII). 

7. Reading of public affairs and edi- 
torials increases with age, with educa- 
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tion, and with higher economic status 
(Tables IX, X). 

8. Reading of comics is at its height 
in the teens, and decreases steadily 
from the age of 15 on. It decreases also 
with more education and with higher 
economic position (Tables XI, XVI). 

9. Reading of news pictures ap- 
parently begins as early as comics, but 
increases (instead of falling off as com- 
ics do) after 15, reaches a peak in mid- 
dle life, and remains relatively high. It 
increases slightly with education and 
higher economic status (Tables XII, 
XVI). 

10. Reading of political and editorial 
cartoons begins strongly in the teens, 
increases slightly, then tapers off. It 
seems to increase significantly with eco- 
nomic status (Table XIII). 

11. Reading of society news is low 
in the teens and thereafter rises to a 


high plateau between the ages of 30 
and 60. In the case of women, it in- 
creases significantly with economic sta- 
tus (Table XIV). 


12. Reading of sports news is at its 
height in the 20s, thereafter tapers off. 
It increases with economic status, and 
there is considerable increase between 
grade school and high school educated 
groups (Table XV). 


13. Older readers are more likely 
than younger readers to read letters to 
the editor (Table XVI). 


14. Dividing news into two classes 
—that which gives an immediate re- 
ward psychologically (crime, corrup- 
tion, accidents, disasters, sports, society, 
human interest, and so on, which we 
shall call Class I) and that which gives 
a delayed reward (public affairs, eco- 
nomic matters, social problems, science, 
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education, and so on, which we shall 
call Class I1)—it appears that: 


a. Reading of Class I news comes to a 
peak at an earlier age than reading 
of Class II (Table V). 

. Reading of Class I news is higher 
among the high school educated seg- 
ment of the population than in the 
college segment; Class II, higher in 
the college educated group (Table 
IV). 

. Reading of Class II news is more 
likely than reading of Class I to in- 
crease with rising economic status 
(Table VI). 


15. People tend to read farther into 
Class I news than into Class II news 
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(Table VII). There seems to be no sig- 
nificant correlation of depth of reading 
with age, education, and economic 
status. 


16. Summarizing reading patterns by 
ages (Figure I), it appears that a reader 
come in later years to use a newspaper 
less and less for entertainment, more 
and more for information and serious 
viewpoints on public affairs. There are 
noteworthy declines of comics and 
sports with age, noteworthy increases 
in public affairs news and editorials. 
Editorials, which are near the bottom 
in the 10-20 bracket, are second only to 


TABLE | 
Percentage of News Read, by Education* 





M:% N W:% N All:% N 





Grade school 17.7% 67 
High school ; 144 
College 132 


N (items) = 124 


15.2% 135 
19.4 351 
19.7 260 


12.7% 68 
17.8 207 
18.7 128 





*The figures are mean percentages, and should be read as follows: The 67 men in the sample 
who had only grade school education read an average of 17.7 percent of all the news in the paper. 
Since there were 124 news items, the average grade school educated man therefore read about 22 
items; the average reader of the paper read a little over 23 items (18.7 percent). 


TABLE Il 
Percentage of News Read, by Age* 





N W:% N All:% N 





9.3% 98 
84 91 18.3 175 
60 74 21.8 134 


37 8. 
3 
0. 
60 0. 86 21.2 146 
9. 
7. 


%o 61 


67 59 21.4 126 
35 32 19.4 67 


N (items) = 124 





_*This seems to be substantiated by earlier studies on time spend reading the newspaper. Henry C. 
Link, in 4,000 interviews for the Psychological Corporation, found that persons 15-19 years of age 
spent an average of 22 minutes on the paper, whereas persons 40—49 spent an average of 44 min- 
utes. A Minnesota study of a Sunday paper found that readers 15-21 spent 79 minutes (men) and 
80 minutes (women), whereas persons 22 or over spent 122 minutes (men) and 100 minutes 
(women). It must be remembered that this was a Sunday paper, and the reading time therefore 
longer. Eugene Liner, in the study quoted, found that readers 20-30 spent 38.5 minutes on the 
paper as compared to 51 minutes for persons 40—50. 

More direct evidence comes from Liner’s study: 

20—30 Readers 40-50 
25.5% 28.5% 
16.5 23.5 


Wire news 
Local news 
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news pictures in the over-60 bracket. 

17. Summarizing reading patterns by 
education (Figure II), it appears that 
readers on the lower end of the educa- 
tional curve tend to use the newspaper 
for entertainment, sensational news, 
and pictorial material. Those at the top 
of the educational curve tend to use it 
less for entertainment, more for infor- 
mation on public affairs. 

18. Summarizing reading patterns by 
socio-economic status (Figure III), it 
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appears that as comic reading declines, 
so reading of editorials and public af- 
fairs news increases with higher eco- 
nomic status. However, in some impor- 
tant respects the pattern for reading by 
socio-economic groups is not like the 
two patterns just described in 16 and 
17. There is no decline in pictures and 
cartoon reading with higher economic 
status, and there is a marked increase, 
with higher status, in the reading of 
sports and society news. 


TABLE Iil 


Percentage of News Read, by Economic Status 





M:% 


W:% N 





(Highest ) 
ys 


19.1% 63 
19.1 144 
15.4 154 
14.3 42 


N (items) = 124 





TABLE IV 
Percentage of Two Main Classes of News Read, by Education 





Grade School High School College N (items) 





25.3% 33 
17.7 91 


N = 260 


22.7% 
18.2 


N = 351 


Delayed reward news 
Immediate reward news 





TABLE V 
Percentage of Two Main Classes of News Read, by Age 





10-19 20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60- 





7.6% 20.3% 26.5% 26.1% 27.1% 27.8% 


, 17.8 20.1 19.5 19.3 
N = 98 N = 175 N = 134 N = 146 N = 126 


Delayed reward news 
Immediate reward me 


N= 67 





TABLE VI 


Percentage of Two Main Classes of News Read, by Economic Status 





Highest a 3 Lowest 





18.8% 
15.3 % 
w= 72 


20.5% 
15.5 


N = 286 


27.9% 
20.1 


N = 115 


24.0% 
18.4 


N = 273 


Delayed reward news 
Immediate reward news 
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TABLE Vil 
Depth of Reading, by Two Main Classes* 





W All 





Delayed reward news 
Immediate reward news 
All news 


54.0% 59.7% 
85.9 85.7 
67.3 69.4 
N = 403 N = 746 

N (items) = 50 





*These figures represent the percentage of persons who, after beginning to read a story, read all 
of it. They do not include the persons who rejected a story without beginning to read it. Therefore 
the third column of Table VII means that 85.7 percent of the persons who began to read immediate 
reward stories finished them; whereas only 59.7 percent of persons who began to read delayed re- 
ward stories finished them. The 50 items were obtained by selecting pair of stories with the same 
length and display position. For a more complete description of this technique, see the article by 
Wilbur Schramm, ‘‘Another Dimension of Newspaper Readership,’’ JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, XXIV 


(Dec. 1947) 298-306. 


Some Implications 
¥> OF THE MANY IMPLICATIONS OF 
these data, we are going to mention 
only a few. 

1. Importance of the editorial. If the 
results of this study are representative, 
some of the already written obituaries 
of the editorial had better be rewritten. 
The editorial comes out of this study 
with an impressive index of readership. 
The significant fact is where it plays its 
most important part in reading patterns 
—with older age groups, more highly 
educated groups, and higher economic 
groups. These are opinion-making 
groups. On the other hand, it is worth 
asking whether the editorial’s effect in 
those places is likely to be reinforce- 
ment or change. People tend to read 
what they agree with. The majority of 
editorials are written by representatives 
of these very groups where editorial 
readership is highest, and their editor- 
ials may be expected to represent the 
viewpoints of their own groups. That 
may help to explain the locus of high 
editorial reading. 

2. Formation of newspaper reading 
habits. This study strengthens the hy- 
pothesis that newspaper reading begins 
with comics and pictures. Table XVI 
shows this in a dramatic way. There is 
need now for a study of beginning 


readers in the 6 to 15 age group, 
matching their reading patterns with 
their educational development and per- 
sonality growth. One feature of the data 
which was not reproduced in the tables 
suggests that girls’ reading in the 10-15 
age bracket may be higher than boys’ 
reading at those ages. Does this indicate 
that girls begin earlier to read the 
paper? 


3. Relation of newspaper reading to 
other communication intake. All the 
data in this study indicate an increased 
use of the newspaper for public affairs 
viewpoints and information, a de- 
creased use for entertainment and di- 
version, among older persons, more 
highly educated persons, and persons in 
higher socio-economic groups. 


This is a basis for interesting correla- 
tions with existing data on radio listen- 
ing, magazine and book reading, and 
motion picture attendance. Where does 
the newspaper stand, at different ages, 
educational and economic levels, in re- 
lation to other media of mass communi- 
cation? We know, for example, that the 
motion picture audience is predomi- 
nantly young, that book reading drops 
off with age, and that magazine reading 
seems to come to a peak earlier than 
reading of public affairs news or editor- 
ials. Does the newspaper take over 
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some of the time and functions of these 
other media? We know that women lis- 
ten more than men to the radio, but 
read less news in the newspaper than do 
men. Is this a sex differentiation be- 
tween newspaper and radio or do men 
read more news in general? We have 
reason to suspect that older persons are 
more likely than younger persons to 
prefer newspaper over radio as a source 
of news. Is this an age difference, or the 
effect of growing up with radio as op- 
posed to growing up before radio? We 
have evidence to indicate that persons 
in lower educational groups are less 
likely than college educated persons to 
buy books and general magazines, more 
likely to listen to the radio, more likely 
to listen to quiz programs and comed- 
ians as contrasted to speeches and for- 


TABLE VIII 


Percentage of Crime and Disaster 
News Read* 
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ums, more likely to buy comic books, 
more likely to read adventure, mystery, 
and romance material as opposed to bi- 
igraphy, history, travel, science, and 
politics. This is closely parallel to the 
newspaper reading tastes revealed by 
this study. 

The supposition would be, therefore, 
that less educated groups use all mass 
communications more generally for en- 
tertainment and sensation, less general- 
ly for information and opinion. The 
further supposition would be that less 
educated groups form their political 
and social opinions on a narrower base 
of current information. But do they 
compensate in some way? Do they 
supplement their reading to a greater 
extent by conversation and discussion? 
Do they rely on some media source— 


TABLE IX 


Percentage of Public Affairs 
News Read* 





By education: W 





By education: 





29.6% 
33.2 
28.7 


Grade school 

High school 

College 

By age: 
14.2 
22.8 
35.6 
39.2 
33.3 
31.0 


27.4 
34.0 
29.9 
31.8 





Grade school 
High school 
College 

By age: 


By economic status: 
Highest 27.9 
2 23.) 
18.1 
16.3 





*Liner found that the reading of crime news 
was slightly higher in the 40-50 bracket than 
in the 20—30 range, and that the reading of 
death and hospital news was significantly higher. 
Chilton J. Bush and Darwin J. Teilhet (‘‘The 
Press, Reader Habits, and Reader Interest,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 219, 7-10) report that 
young adults (20-29) are as interested as older 
adults in news of crime. 





*A University of Minnesota survey of the 
Minneapolis Star-Jowrnal for May 15, 1946 in- 
dicates that men are about one-third more likely 
than boys to read something on the front page. 
The survey of the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
for Oct. 28, 1945, has similar results. Liner 
found that his readers in the 40-50 age bracket 
were about 15 per cent more likely than read: 
ers in the 20-30 bracket to read political and 
international news. 
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for example, radio news—to a greater 
extent for “boiled-down” information? 
Do they more often depend on such 
sources aS commentators for ready- 
made opinions? 

4. The nature of news. In a lecture 
to be published,” the senior author of 
this paper sets forth a psychological 
theory of news, in which he divides 
news reading into two classes akin to 
Freud’s distinction between behavior 
according to the Reality Principle and 
the Pleasure Principle. He theorizes 

that readers or listeners select news in 


anticipation of a reward, which may 
be either the Immediate Reward of 


2Wilbur Schramm, “The Nature of News,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, September 1949. 


TABLE X 


Percentage of Editorials Read* 
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drive reduction or vicarious experience, 
or the Delayed Reward of “threat val- 
ue” and general preparedness for real- 
ity; that for any individual the bound- 
aries of these two categories are not 
fixed and immutable, but that news of 
public affairs, economic matters, social 
problems, science, education, and health 
is usually read for delayed reward, and 
news of crime and corruption, accidents 
and disasters, sports and recreation, so- 
cial events, and human interest, for im- 
mediate reward; ... that reading for 
delayed reward seems to be a rather 
more sophisticated form of learned be- 
havior which increases with education 
and similar experience; that in either 
kind of reading, the ease of self-identi- 
fication with the story is powerfully in- 
fluential on the probability that a reader 
will select a given story; and finally, 
that news is presented to the audience 


TABLE XI 


Percentage of Comics Read* 





By education: 


By education: W 





Grade school 
High school 
College 

By age: 


wh hb RN 
Neo ANAWAN 
WWwWaAS SAWWUe 


By economic status: 
Highest 
; 


NNW Lh WWWwhN 
Pan PMMA 
Wkwow SOOWAD 


N (items) 


48.8% 
43.9 
33.3 


71.0 
54.4 
42.6 
35.5 
21.8 
12.1 


Grade school 
High school 
College 

By age: 


30.2 
35.5 
46.5 
58.5 





*Bush and Teilhet: “Elderly men, but not 
pe are [slightly] more interested in edi- 
torials.’”’ 

Star-Journal survey, May 15, 1946: 20 per- 
cent increase in editorial page reading on part 
4 readers over 21 as compared to readers 12— 


_ Liner: 40 percent increase in editorial read- 
ing between 20-30 age group and 40—50 age 
group. 

Wilbur Schramm: two Iowa weekly newspa- 
pers studied in 1946 and 1947 showed a dou- 
bling of editorial readership after the age of 20. 
_ Continuing Study of Newspaper Reading, in 
its 100-study summary: 

Editorial Page Reading by seeceenes a oa 
A. (executive and professional) 58% 44% 
B. (junior executive 52 38 
C. (skilled workmen) 28 
D. (unskilled labor) 24 


*Higher reading of comics among youth is 
confirmed by Bush and Teilhet, Liner, and the 
Minnesota surveys. George Gallup (‘A Scien- 
tific Method for Determining Reader Interest,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, VII, March 1930, 9— 
12) says, ‘Bankers, university presidents, pro- 
fessors, doctors, and lawyers read comic strips 
as avidly as truck drivers, waiters, and day la- 
borers.” This is not confirmed by the present 
study, or by the Continuing Study’s 100-study 
summary, which gives these figures: 

Reading of Comics by ieee Groups. 
A. (executive and professional) 68% 66% 
B. (junior executive) 74 73 
C. (skilled workmen) 78 
D. (unskilled labor) 81 
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in the form of cues which index grey 

type or grey sounds, and from which 

the audience selects those which seem 

to have the greatest predictive value in 

terms of reward. 

Without going into details about this 
theory, let us pick out the statement 


TABLE Xil 


Percentage of News Pictures Read* 





By education: W 





50.8% 
57.5 
58.7 


44.6 
59.6 
62.5 
59.3 
51.7 
41.1 


Grade school 
High school 
College 

By age: 


By economic status: 
Highest 63.1 
2 ate 
56.7 


43.7 


PSEA ALIAWKE 


— AINA 


N (items) = 





*Two hundred interviews with children six to 
16, made in 1946-47 by Wilbur Schramm, indi- 
cated clearly that the first real interests of chil- 
dren in the newspaper are with comics and pic- 
tures. 


TABLE XIill 
Percentage of Cartoons Read 





By education: W 





Grade school 
High school 
College 

By age: 


23.5 


AARSS NENL Y= 
USouU USOUohiu 


N (items) = 2 
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TABLE XIV 
Percentage of Society News Read* 





By education: W 





Grade school 
High school 
College 

By age: 


17.1 


d 7.7 
8 14.0 
19.6 
20.7 
20.1 
15.3 


19.0 
18.8 
14.7 

9.3 


8 
8 
% 
0 
By economic status: 
Highest 8 
2 6 
9 
9 
9 


N (items) = 2 





*The Oontinuing Study’s 100-study summary 
confirms this greater interest in society news on 
the part of upper occupational groups. 


TABLE XV 
Percentage of Sports News Read* 





By education: 





Grade school 
High school 
College 

By age: 


By economic status: 
Highest 
2 





*The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune survey of 
Oct. 28, 1945 gave these results for sports read: 
ership: boys, 70 percent; girls, 49 percent; men 
63 percent; women, 17 percent. These figures 
are for any sports readership; the figures in the 
present study are for average readership of all 
sports items. 

The Continuing Study’s 100-study summary 
does not show an increase of sports readership 
in higher occupational groups. 
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that reading for delayed reward is a 
later and more sophisticated form of 
learned behavior. If that is so, we 
should expect this kind of reading to in- 
crease With education, start later and 
come to a peak at a later age than im- 
mediate reward reading, and increase 
more rapidly with economic status 
(which makes possible wider experi- 
ence). We should expect the readership 
of comics to follow the reading pattern 
of immediate reward news, and the 
readership of editorials to follow the 
pattern of delayed reward news. This is 
exactly what these data (see Tables IV, 
V, VI, X, XI) do show. 

5. Sex differences in reading pat- 
terns. It is tempting to speculate why 
education should appear to make more 
difference in women’s reading patterns, 
economic status in men’s. Furthermore, 
why should men’s readership be so 
much higher than women’s on cartoons 
and comics, but lower on news pic- 
tures? Why should women read less 
public affairs news and editorials, but 
more crime and disaster news, than do 
men? Why should women’s news read- 
ing come to a peak at a later age than 
men’s? None of these questions is an- 
swered here, but they are all glaringly 
evident in the tables. 

6. Depth of reading. This study adds 
one interesting hypothesis to our exist- 
ing knowledge about depth of reading: 
That depth of reading appears to be 
significantly greater for the kind of 
news referred to as immediate reward 
news—crime and disaster, sports, socie- 
tl, and human interest—than for de- 
layed reward news—public affairs, so- 
cial problems, science, and education. 
Why should this be? The obvious hy- 
pothesis is, greater interest; but what is 
the social and psychological meaning of 
this greater interest? 

7. Socio-economic questions. Among 
many other questions arising from this 


data is the matter of why there should 
be such a sharp increase of sports and 
society reading in higher socio-econom- 
ic groups. This can be explained con- 
jecturally, of course, by a chain of rea- 
soning beginning either with money or 
with leisure. A puzzling fact is why eco- 
nomic status seems to make so much 
difference in women’s reading of news 
pictures, but almost no difference in 
men’s reading of the same pictures. Is 
this another question of leisure? Again, 
why should economic status make such 
a sharp difference in readership of car- 
toons? These questions, like many oth- 
ers suggested by this study, must await 
other studies and other analyses. 


TABLE XVI 
Readership in Age Group 10-15 





News pictures 


Editorials 

Public affairs news 
Economic news 

Crime and disaster news 
Sports news 

Society news 





TABLE XVII 


Readership of Letters to the Editor, 
by Age* 





Age Readership 





10-19 3% 
20-29 1 
30-39 30. 
40-49 31. 
50-59 37. 
60- 35. 





*Bush and Teilhet, in the article cited: ‘‘El- 
derly readers [those over 50 years] are more 
interested than the — age groups in let- 
ters to the editor. . . 











Confederate Press Association: 
A Pioneer News Agency 


BY QUINTUS C. WILSON 


During the Civil War, editors in the Confederate States organ- 
ized their own press association and dealt with the problem of 
military censorship. Their story, generally overlooked by histo- 
rians, is told by the chairman of the Department of Journalism, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 





Wt NEWS ABOUT THE 1863 AND 1864 
battles and the war efforts of the Con- 
federate States during the Civil War 
was supplied by the Press Association 
of the Confederate States of America. 
This brings to light an episode in the 
history of cooperative news gathering, 
censorship, and incidentally of the 
Southern press, that has not received 
adequate attention. 


When the Civil War began, no gen- 
eral system for preparing and transmit- 
ting news of public interest existed in 
the Confederacy. The conflict stimulat- 
ed the Southern press to seek means of 
filling a journalistic and public need. 
First of all, Editor Pritchard of Augus- 
ta established a limited system of news 
reports. He sent by telegraph a brief 
summary of the daily happenings to a 
few newspapers that paid for the ser- 
vice. This was found to be unsatisfac- 
tory to the press and to the public, and 
the combined newspapers of Richmond 
made an effort during the latter part of 
1862 to establish a more effective or- 
ganization. 


1 Minutes of the Board of Directors of the 
Press Association of the Confederate States of 
America, Embracing the Quarterly Reports of 
the Superintendent (Atlanta, Ga.: Franklyn 
Steam Publishing House, 1864). Also, The 
Press Association of the Confederate States of 
America, printed by Order of the Board of Di- 
rectors (Griffin, Ga.: Hill & Swayze’s Printing 
House, 1863). Both documents are in the Bos- 
ton Athenaeum, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers realized that they must or- 
ganize as a group and that they must 
insist on choosing their own newspaper 
correspondents, place them where they 
were needed, fix their salaries, and 
make their own contracts with the tele- 
graph companies. Experience demon- 
strated that to fill the public need a 
wide sphere of newspaper organization 
was necessary. A much larger expendi- 
ture of funds was required than 
the Richmond newspapers alone com- 
manded. 


From this situation resulted a call for 
a general assembly of the representa- 
tives of the press. The demand emanat- 
ed spontaneously from several places, 
and in January 1862 the editors of six 
newspapers met in Atlanta, Ga. News- 
papers represented were the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Appeal; Atlanta Southern Con- 
federacy; Savannah (Ga.) Republican, 
Augusta (Ga.) Constitutionalist; Nash- 
ville Republican Banner; and Charles- 
town (S.C.) Mercury.” 

The editors decided that they would 
benefit from combined action toward 
obtaining a mutual system of news re- 
ports. Contracts had to be written with 
the telegraph companies to assure 
prompt transmission and strict privacy 
of news dispatches. This was desired in 
order to protect the interests of the 


* Ibid. 
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proprietors who wished to be remuner- 
ated for the cost of obtaining the news. 

The editors also complained of the 
onerous postal restrictions imposed on 
the press. They sought, too, to devise a 
news distribution service that would 
not be unjust or injurious to the govern- 
ment, that would produce beneficial 
results to the press and to the public.* 

A second meeting was held in Atlan- 
taon March 26, 1862, but little was ac- 
complished, apart from stimulating the 
general desire for effective action in the 
solution of the problems of the press. 
The discussion among the editors con- 
tinued until January 5, 1863, when rep- 
resentatives met in Macon, Ga., and 
then adjourned to meet in Augusta, 
Ga., February 4. The editor of each 
daily newspaper in the Confederacy re- 
ceived a summons from Joseph Clisby 
of the Mason Telegraph to attend the 
meeting. Clisby urged that every paper 
should be represented. 

At the time of this meeting, there 
was already in existence the Association 
of the Richmond Press, of which John 
Graeme Jr. and L. T. Blome were the 
leaders.* 


The Southern editors who attended 
the Augusta meeting took definite ac- 
tion toward the organization of a truly 
cooperative press association. They ap- 
proved the name: Press Association of 
the Confederate States of America. 
They elected officers. Hiring of a super- 
intendent of the organization was vot- 
ed. The Southern editors were organ- 
ized at last. Plans for the association 
were carried out next day when the 
newly elected board of directors voted 
to hire a superintendent at a salary not 
to exceed $3,000 a year. The man em- 
ployed was J. S. Thrasher. 


An important place in the history of 
Southern journalism should be given to 
the editors present at the organization 
meeting. They were: Joseph Clisby of 
the Macon Telegraph, who presided; 


* Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
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Dr. R. W. Gibbes of the South Carolin- 
ian, Columbia; G. W. Adair of the 
Southern Confederacy, Atlanta; J. H. 
Steele, Atlanta Jntelligencer; W. T. 
Thompson, Savannah Morning News; 
W. G. Clark, Mobile Advertiser and 
Register; W. F. Wisely, Southern Crisis, 
Jackson, Miss.; J. R. Sneed, Savannah 
Republican; Charles Stone, Chattanoo- 
ga Rebel; James Gardner, Augusta 
(Ga.) Constitutionalist; S. G. Reid and 
M. P. Barrett, Montgomery (Ala.) Ad- 
vertiser, and N. S. Morse, Augusta 
(Ga.) Chronicle and Sentinel. Newspa- 
pers represented by proxy were the 
Newben (N. C.) Progress; Columbus 
(Ga.) Sun; and Atlanta (Ga.) Com- 
monwealth.® 

Dr. Gibbes was elected president; 
Clisby, Adair, Clark, Gardner, and 
Sneed were named directors; and 
Morse, secretary-treasurer. 

Demanding a free press in the Con- 
federacy, the directors completed and 
approved a constitution which recog- 
nized the importance of the Press As- 
sociation for obtaining early, full, and 
reliable intelligence by telegraph, and 
for other purposes of common benefit.® 


4 MILITARY CENSORSHIP BECAME AN 
immediate problem of the association’s 
new superintendent. Thrasher discov- 
ered that various obstacles were being 
thrown in the way of newspaper report- 
ers in their quest for military informa- 
tion. He learned how commanders and 
Confederate authorities took steps to 
prevent the transmission of press re- 
ports over the telegraph. 

On May 15, 1863, the directors 
found it necessary to pass a resolution 
approving the stand of their superin- 
tendent in opposing Confederate mili- 
tary censorship and instructing him to 
use “all the means in his power” to re- 
move all unnecessary restrictions.’ The 
resolution added: 


The President of the Press Associa- 
5 Ibid. 


8 Ibid. 
Ibid. 
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tion is hereby requested to address the 

Secretary of War and the Postmaster 

General asking that copies of all orders 

restricting the transmission of matter 

for the press be communicated officially 
to the superintendent of the Press As- 
sociation.® 

Superintendent Thrasher called on 
General P. G. T. Beauregard and told 
him the association’s aim was to obtain 
more accurate news reports of the ac- 
tion of the Confederate army.® He im- 
pressed upon the general that the news- 
papers did not intend to print military 
information which would give aid or 
comfort to the enemy. Thrasher insisted 
that Southern newspaper subscribers 
should be permitted to read all permis- 
sible information while it still had news 
value. 

In answer, Beauregard assured 
Thrasher that the association’s reporters 
in the general’s department “should 
have every facility for early access to 
intelligence compatible with the public 
interests,” and he proferred to the press 
superintendent letters to commanders 
in other departments.?° 

After obtaining Beauregard’s support 
for the Press Association, Thrasher 
sent a reporter to General Braxton 
Bragg’s headquarters. The writer met 
difficulty in obtaining the release of mil- 
itary information." Thrasher called on 
Generals Bragg and Joseph E. John- 
ston. He explained the aims of the as- 
sociation, and the generals then joined 
Beauregard in assuring Thrasher of 
their willingness to afford every facility 
to reporters “for the early procuring of 
intelligence.”’!? 

General John C. Pemberton was next 
to promise reporters news from _ his 
headquarters. The Press Association as- 
signed Correspondent Wagner to Pem- 
berton’s headquarters on April 6, 1863, 
and Wagner was instructed to write 500 
words a week—70 a day.?® Other cor- 
respondents were sent to Vicksburg; to 
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Natchez to cover events in the Depart- 
ment of Arkansas, Louisiana, and Tex. 
as; and to Fort Hudson, the Depart- 
ment of New Orleans and Louisiana. 
Occasional news reports were sent to 
Press Association newspapers from Ya- 
zoo City and Panola, Okla. 

These correspondents were instructed 
to dispatch no opinions or comments 
on events. Especially were they admon- 
ished to “be careful to sift reports” and 
to see “that you do not send unfounded 
rumors as news.” They were warned 
not to repeat news and to “see that you 
are not beaten by special correspon- 
dents.”!* These instructions were in- 
cluded in rules announced by Thrasher 
to assure factual war news for the 
member newspapers. 

The objectivity of the stories sent by 
the Press Association writers to the pa- 
pers was a “complete revolution” in the 
habits of writers for the Southern press. 
Strenuous resistance was aroused in 
some quarters. Editors, however, finally 
recognized the value of the factual 
stories. 

Meanwhile, Thrasher was visiting the 
important news centers of the South— 
Charleston, Macon, Atlanta, Montgom- 
ery, Mobile, Meredian, Jackson, Miss., 
Vicksburg, and Tullahoma. Of this trip, 
he wrote to his editor-employers on 
May 1, 1863: 

At each of the places I found petty 
impediments to the transmission of your 
news reports which required attention 
from me, for though each was small in 
itself, in their aggregate the effect was 
seriously detrimental to your interests. 

During this time, I have obtained per- 
sonal interviews with General Beaure- 
gard of Charleston, General Pemberton 
at Vicksburg, General Bragg at Tulla- 
homa, and General Johnston command- 
ing the Department of the West, and 
after explaining to them the object and 
importance of your association and the 
plan I propose to follow in carrying out 
your wishes, have obtained their cordial 
and frank consent to the prosecution of 
my plans within their military com- 
mands.!5 


13 Thid. 
14 Tbid. 
© Ibid. 
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Fifteen days later, Thrasher ex- 
pressed pleasure over the support 
gained for his factual news report. He 
gid that “more news in a less number 
of words” was being transmitted to the 
press. Nevertheless, he warned the as- 
sciation’s editors of continuing obsta- 
cles in the transmission of the news re- 
port. He charged this was because of 
censorship orders issued in Richmond. 
Thrasher declared: 


Owing to the anomalous condition of 
our country, orders have been issued, 
emanating respectively, as I understand, 
from the Secretary of War, military 
commanders, and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral under which numerous persons 
claim the right to exercise censorship 
over the press reports and to dictate 
what shall and what shall not be trans- 
mitted by telegraph. 

Whenever this censorship has been 
exercised in restricting the sending of 
information about the movement of our 
forces, I have deemed it a must and 
necessary military measure, and have 
readily acquiesced in its exercise. But 
from the varied attainments and views 
of the persons acting under these gen- 
eral instructions, their interpretations, 
and consequently the resulting action, 
has not been uniform. 

Persons have refused to permit news 
reports to be transmitted, because, as 
they allege, “they have been sensation- 
al:” and others, without assigning any 
reason, have stopped news reports in 
transit, after they had been partially 
transmitted to the Press. In reply to my 
inquiry why this was done, I have been 
referred to instructions issued by the 
Postmaster General, which I have not 
been able to see.16 


In order to ascertain the extent of 
the censorship, and ,with the intention 
of seeking to induce the authorities to 
tercise greater care in their interfer- 
ence with the press, Thrasher ordered 
the association’s correspondents to send 
0 him by mail a copy of all matter 
which had been refused transmission by 
tlegraph. They were to include the 
ame and rank of the person stopping 
the item and the reason given. By this 
means the press superintendent sought 
0 ascertain the full extent of the cen- 
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Also, the Press Association and di- 
rectors addressed communications to 
the Secretary of War and to the Post- 
master General requesting that copies 
of all censorship orders be communicat- 
ed officially to the superintendent.?’ 


@ ALL THE CORRESPONDENTS WERE 
warned that they represented the 
“whole daily press” in the Confederacy 
and that they should demand “early in- 
telligence” of military events. They 
were told to prepare for telegraph 
transmission all reports which in their 
judgment should be passed by the cen- 
sors. The commanding general or his 
adjutant general, the directive said, 
must be consulted, however, and his 
wishes respected concerning troop 
movements. 

As a general thing, the order warned, 
it is better never to report changes of 
positions of our forces or of command- 
ers.15 On the other hand, all move- 
ments of the Union troops or intelli- 
gence of the Federal designs were to be 
carefully, but promptly, reported to the 
Press, and to the ranking officer near- 
est at hand. To create good will to aid 
in obtaining information, the corres- 
pondents were to supply governors of 
the states with the information trans- 
mitted to the PA. 

Thrasher provided the commanding 
generals with the PA’s news. The copies 
of the daily stories were sent to the 
generals’ headquarters as a reciprocity 
for advantages the officers conceded to 
the press in giving early access to 
news. 

His system of collecting and distrib- 
uting the military news caused the 
superintendent to brag: 

It has been left to our young Confed- 
eration to exhibit to the world the first 
instance of the entire press of a people 
combining in one body to prosecute the 
labors of its high mission; giving an 
adequate and worthy form to itself, 
and presenting to all a tangible repre- 


17 Ibid. The record fails to show the replies 
that Thrasher or the Press Association officers 
received from the Confederate authorities. 

18 Thid 


19 Ibid. 
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sentation of the fourth estate. What 
great power to pursue the good, and to 
prevent the evil, resides in your associ- 
ation! It has been to me, everywhere, 
when presenting myself in your [PA’s] 
behalf, and speaking in the name of all 
the Press united, most gratifying to meet 
from all classes in the community a 
welcome reception, and a dignified ap- 
preciation of the importance of the po- 
sition you hold, and the value of your 
labors in behalf of the state and of the 
social interests of men.?° 

All 43 daily newspapers in the Con- 
federacy were members of the Press 
Association at the time. They received 
their telegraph news over the lines of 
the South-Western Telegraph Company 
and the telegraph lines built by the 
Confederacy. The latter lines were 
known as the Military Telegraph Lines 
and the PA was taxed at half rates for 
the use of the wires. 

Thrasher arranged for the use of the 
South-Western Company’s service after 
conferences with John Van Horne, presi- 
dent of the wire company. The hours of 
transmission were from 11 a.m. to 8 
p.m. Each PA editor paid $12 for a 
weekly news report not to exceed 3,500 
words. In excess of that number, words 
were to be paid for at 10 cents each.”* 

The length of the weekly news report 
no doubt was regarded as very large by 
the editors of 1863. When compared to 
the more than 60,000 words in the 
daily reports of a modern press asso- 
ciation, the size of the Confederate 
Civil War news coverage appears very 
small. It must be remembered that the 
early wire service was limited by the 
number of wires available and by the 
use of telegraph Morse code. Today the 
teletypewriter permits speedier trans- 
mission. The telegraph line in 1863 in 
the South extended from Fredericks- 
burg, Va., to Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Meridian, and Mobile, Ala., and the 
Atlantic coast. 

The 43 newspapers that received the 
news by telegraph in 1863 included: 
Mobile (Ala.) Advertiser and Register, 


20 Ibid. 
21 Thid. 
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Jackson (Miss.) Appeal, Winchester 
(Tenn.) Bulletin, Vicksburg (Miss.) 
Citizen, Macon (Ga.) Confederate 
Charleston (S. C.) Courier, Richmond 
(Va.) Dispatch, Richmond (Va.) Ep. 
quirer, Petersburg (Va.) Express, At- 
lanta (Ga.) Intelligencer, Montgome 

(Ala.) Mail, Savannah (Ga.) News, 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) Rebel, Selma 
(Ala.) Reporter, Lynchburg (Va.) Re- 
publican, Richmond (Va.) Sentinel, 
Columbia (S. C.) South Carolinian, 
Raleigh (N. C.) State Journal, Macon 
(Ga.) Telegraph, Mobile (Ala.) Tri- 
bune, Richmond (Va.) Whig, Jackson 
(Miss.) Mississippian, Montgomery 
(Ala.) Advertiser, Charlotte (N. C.) 
Bulletin, Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle and 
Sentinel, Atlanta (Ga.) Common- 
wealth, Augusta (Ga.) Constitutional. 
ist, Natchez (Miss.) Courier, Colum- 
bus (Ga.) Enquirer, Richmond (Va.) 
Examiner, Columbus (S. C.) Guard- 
ian, Wilmington (N. C.) Journal, 
Charleston (S. C.) Mercury, Port Hud- 
son (La.) News, Raleigh (N. C.) 
Progress, Knoxville (Tenn.) Register, 
Savannah (Ga.) Republican, Selma 
(Ala.) Sentinel, Atlanta (Ga.) South- 
ern Confederacy, Columbus (Ga.) 
Sun, Columbus (Ga.) Times, Lynch- 
burg (Va.)  Véirginian, Vicksburg 
(Miss.) Whig. 

The Press Association balance sheet 
of December 31, 1863, shows that dur- 
ing the year $13,465.70 had been paid 
to reporters and the manager. The to- 
tal budget was $17,783.51.?? Press As- 
sociation reporters with the Confeder- 
ate troops were paid “twenty-five dol- 
lars a week with allowances.” The total 
number of words of the news reports 
sent to the member papers was 120, 
090 the first year. In addition to the 
military dispatches, news of events in 
Richmond and stories condensed from 
Northern newspapers were included. 

The Confederate fortunes of war, 
early in 1864, caused the Press Associa- 
tion’s superintendent to report increas- 


22 Ibid. 
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ing expenses due to the necessity of 
keeping reporters in the field and due 
to circumstances attending inflation of 
the Confederate currency.”* 

At the time the war correspondents 
were: “Mr. Smoot at General Lee’s 
headquarters; Mr. Woodson at General 
Brage’s headquarters; Mr. Sanderson, 
with General J. W. Hardee and cover- 
ing Northern Mississippi; Mr. Wagner, 
detailed on special business in Southern 
Mississippi.2* There was a regular sal- 
aried reporter at Richmond and anoth- 
er at Charleston. The Press Association 
was preparing to expand and Thrasher 
planned to place salaried reporters at 
Mobile, Pascagoula, Meridian, and 
Bristol, Tenn. 


YW THESE REPORTERS STILL WERE HAV- 
ing trouble in telegraphing military re- 
ports. The writer with the Army of the 
Tennessee was withdrawn and Will O. 
Woodson was sent to that field of oper- 
ations September 3, 1863. He met cen- 
sorship difficulties, returning to Atlanta 
September 19, the day after the battle 
of Chickamauga.?° Woodson was noti- 
fied at Atlanta September 19 by Colo- 
nel Alex McKinstry, provost marshal 
general with Bragg’s army, that no dis- 
patches for the press could be forward- 
ed without McKinstry’s approval. When 
Woodson applied for a pass to remain 
with the army until the “proper time,” 
he was told that Bragg refused to grant 
all persons not connected with the Ar- 
my the privilege of accompanying it in 
the intended movement. Of this order, 
Woodson said in his report to Thrash- 
er: 


It is but just to General Bragg and 
Colonel McKinstry, to state that the 
reason assigned for his course was the 
indiscretion of special correspondents in 
regard to army matters.?6 


This statement by Woodson indicates 
that Southern newspapers’ special cor- 
respondents released military informa- 


3 Ibid. 
4 Ibid. 
% Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
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tion in their dispatches, despite the at- 
tempt of the Confederate military lead- 
ers to censor the reports. 

Assured by the Press Association’s 
representatives that military informa- 
tion would be safeguarded, Bragg con- 
sented to the return of a reporter to his 
army. Furthermore, he changed the of- 
ficial censor of news reports from that 
quarter and the difficulty ended.?” Sim- 
ilarly, a dispute between the association 
reporter and General James Longstreet 
was settled and a reporter sent to Long- 
street’s headquarters.?® 

Meanwhile, PA was confronted with 
a new snare over the distribution of its 
news reports by telegraph. First, an at- 
tempt was made in the Confederate 
Congress to transfer control of all the 
telegraph lines from the War Depart- 
ment to the Post Office Department in 
1863. This was opposed by President 
Davis.?® Then, seeing how popular and 
important were the dispatches, the 
South-Western Telegraph Company 
sought to become publishers of the 
Press Association reports. 

Charging heavily for the transmission 
of news reports, the telegraph company 
tried to limit the circulation of dis- 
patches to newspapers. South-Western 
Telegraph also began distribution of the 
reports to numerous private clubs.°° 

Thrasher took immediate steps to 
prevent the sale of the PA reports to 
the clubs. The telegraph company was 
tapping the wires to receive the news 
dispatches which it sold to groups of 
men for $60 a month. Thus three to 
five men, by paying a few dollars each 
month, could receive war news at the 
same time as PA members. Thrasher 
saw this as a “great evil.” He demand- 
ed that the practice stop. To put teeth 
into his demand he had to copyright 
PA news dispatches. South-Western 


Telegraph’s answer was the founding of 


28 Ibid. 

28 Senate Document No. 234, Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress, 2d Session, Chap. XXX (Feb. 26, 1863), 
147 


® Press Association Reports of Board of Di- 
rectors, op. cit. 
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the newspaper, the Mississippi Extra. It 
sought to use the dispatches as the only 
newspaper in Jackson, Miss.*1 

Thrasher’s use of the copyright laws 
stopped the sale of the reports to the 
clubs. The telegraph company then at- 
tempted to get the Confederate Con- 
gress to amend the copyright law so as 
to exclude the press from its benefits 
and to prevent the Press Association 
from exclusive use of its own news stor- 
ies.°? The attemyt failed. The PA super- 
intendent addressed a letter to Hon. L. 
J. Gartrell, chairman, and the members 
of the Judiciary Committee of the Con- 
federate House. The letter reviewed the 
history of the association and con- 
cluded: 
An organization of the press was ad- 
mitted to be necessary for the purpose 
of establishing a good system of news 
reports. . . . Impressed by a sense of 
the advantage thereof to the press and 
to the public, every daily journal in the 
Confederacy has applied for, and been 
admitted to, an equal participation in 
the benefits of the association, and bears 
its share of the labors and expenditures 
imposed. 
During the short period of its exist- 
ence, the Press Association of the Con- 
federate States has organized a system 
of news reports more widely extended 
in the grasp and preparation of news, 
and more widely diffused in iis trans- 
mission to the public, than is possessed 
by the press of any country.** 
Obviously, Thrasher was convinced 
that his Press Association was promot- 
ing a free press in the South and was 
distributing an objective news report to 
its members. On these grounds he won 
his fight in the Confederate Congress 
against encroachment by the telegraph 
company. He kept the PA news reports 
for the exclusive use of the Press As- 
sociation members. 

In January 1864 he again fought for 
a free press when an effort was made in 
the Confederate Congress to draft 
newspaper workers for the army. He 
saw in the attempt a new danger to the 
free press in the South—a press that 


31 Thid. 
82 Thid. 
33 Ibid. 
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was just beginning to throw off the 
yoke of a strict military and political 
censorship. He feared that editors and 
writers would be drafted because they 
dare to criticize; he was afraid that the 
newspapers that were getting on a firm. 
er economic ground might receive a re. 
verse by losing the writers who were 
helping the press to gain its indepen- 
dence. Again Thrasher succeeded. 

Thrasher failed to take into consider- 
ation another censorship factor. The 
“public enemy” was the way he phrased 
his reference to the Union Army. The 
Northern forces were forcing PA mem- 
ber newspapers in occupied cities in 
1864 to be cut off from telegraphic 
news service. Some of these newspa- 
pers, like the Memphis Appeal, fied 
from town to town as the Northern 
troops advanced. 

A “suspense account” was set up by 
the association. This included the 
amount paid to the South-Western Tel- 
egraph Company for commutation of 
members in Mississippi and Louisiana, 
and not collected because the newspa- 
per was prevented by the “public ene- 
my.”°> Papers included in this account 
in 1863 were the Knoxville Register, 
which transferred to Atlanta; the State 
Journal at Raleigh, N. C., and the 
Memphis Appeal. Because of military 
operations before Charleston, service of 
news reports by the Press Association 
was suspended there.*® 

It is assumed that similar suspension 
of service to Press Association members 
resulted with General Sherman’s aé- 
vance toward Atlanta and his march 
from there to the sea in 1864. Records 
of the Press Association, uncovered to 
date, end in the spring of that year. 
Brief as are the present data of the life 
of the association, too much emphasis 
cannot be placed on the part Superin- 
tendent Thrasher and the PA board of 
directors played in establishing a coop- 
erative news gathering agency for the 
South. 
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Hard Words and Human Interest: 
Their Effects on Readership 


BY MERRITT C. 


LUDWIG 


Studies indicate that writers can overdo the personal approach 
in their copy, that reader-interest in subject matter can overrule 
readability. Mr. Ludwig will become assistant to the director of 
the School of Journalism, State University of lowa, after receiv- 
ing his master’s degree there in June. 





(> IN THEIR EFFORTS TO WIN MORE 
readers, many editors and writers are 
turning to readability formulas. They 
hope application of these style “yard- 
sticks” will make their copy “easier” 
to read, and thus read by more people. 

A few experiments have tested the 
way in which two or more style factors 
together relate to readership—such fac- 
tors as sentence length, vocabulary, and 
so on. These experiments have shown, 
at least for their particular audiences, 
that readership gains result from in- 
creased readability.* 

A half dozen or more readability 
formulas have been proposed in recent 
years, each scoring style factors in 
somewhat different ways. Editors and 
writers, however, have been left won- 
dering which of these factors are most 
important in getting people to read 
their copy — vocabulary, sentence 
length, personal words, or what. The 
staff of the midwestern farm paper, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, was especially inter- 
ested in this question. 

This spring, a two-part study de- 
signed to isolate and test the relation of 
specific style factors to readership was 
completed at the State University of 


‘Donald R. Murphy, “How Plain Talk In- 
creases Readership 45% to 66%,” Printers’ 
Ink, CCXX (Sept. 19, 1947), 35-37; Charles E. 
Swanson, “Readability and Readership: A Con- 
trolled Experiment,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
XXV (Dec. 1948), 339-43. 


Iowa in cooperation with Wallaces’ 
Farmer.” 


Most of the readability formulas use 
some measure of vocabulary; that is, 
how “hard” are the words? Some form- 
ulas also include a measure of “person- 
alness’”—words and sentences about 
people or addressed to the reader. 


In the study just completed, the new 
Flesch formula was used to measure 
word difficulty and “human interest.” 
Flesch measures vocabulary in terms of 
number of syllables in each one hun- 
dred words. More syllables mean the 
words are “harder” to understand. His 
formula measures “human interest” 
(“personalness”) by the number of 
words and sentences about people in 
each one hundred words. Flesch calls 
them “personal” words and “personal” 
sentences. 


The differences between this and pre- 
vious studies were these: First, only one 
style factor was varied at a time, mak- 
ing it possible to relate that factor 
alone to readership; and, second, an at- 
tempt was made to “control” reader in- 
terest, thus accounting for a factor of- 


2This article is based on a master’s thesis 
written by the author under the direction of 
Professor Charles E. Swanson at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

3 Rudolf Flesch, “A New Readability Yard- 
stick,’ Journal of Applied Psychology, XXXII 
(June 1948), 226-28. 
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ten of unknown importance in studies 
of this kind. 

The study was designed to answer 
these questions: 

1. How does changing vocabulary 
difficulty from 132 to 158 syllables per 
hundred words affect readership of men 
in a midwestern farm paper? 

2. What happens to readership when 
the Flesch “human interest” score is 
varied from 72 (“dramatic”) to 29 
(“interesting”’) ? 

Tests were set up in a split-run issue 
of Wallaces’ Farmer.* The idea was to 


* See Dec. 4, 1948, issue of Wallaces’ Farmer, 
pp. 10, 12, 14, and 16. 


TABLE | 


Characteristics of the Readers 





N-97 
Sample A 
(Percent) 


N-92 
Sample B 
(Percent) 


Age 
in years 





20-29 
30-49 
50-Over 
Education* 


30.9 
37.1 
31.9 


22.8 
40.2 
36.9 


in years 
6 


3.09 3.26 
01 2.17 
35.05 39.13 
7.21 4.34 
11.34 15.21 

3.09 
31.95 29.34 
3.09 3.26 
2.06 1.08 
1.08 


1.08 


2.06 





—————* Average education for sample A was 
10.04 grades; for sample B, 9.91 grades. 
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present different versions of the same 
story to two identical audiences and see 
which version would get better reader- 
ship. 


Two groups of farmers (here called 
samples A and B) were selected as 
readers of the test stories. The farmers 
were subscribers to the farm paper. 
Samples A and B were alike in sex, age, 
education, and occupation; they lived 
on Iowa farms of 30 acres or more. 
(See Table I for characteristics of the 
samples.) The same readers were used 
for both experiments in this study. 


The first experiment tested the rela- 
tion of “hard” words to readership. A 
story on the subject of hog feeding was 
written at the level of 132 syllables per 
hundred words. Then the story was re- 
written at the 158-syllable level. Ac- 
cording to Flesch, the 132-syllable ver- 
sion (here called H1) was “easier to 
read” than the 158-syllable version 
(H2). 


H1 and H2 did not vary in any style 
factor except vocabulary difficulty. 
(See Table II for analysis of style.) 
This control of style factors was pro- 
duced by a word-substitution technique. 
For example, where the word “said” 
appeared in H1, the word “asserted” 
was substituted in H2—a two syllable 
gain in difficulty. Substitutions were 
made only in cases where the context 
was not changed. Decision on this point 
was left up to the paper’s editor. 


Since no other measurable style fac- 
tor was tampered with, the conclusion 


TABLE Il 
Analysis of Style of Test Stories 





Style Factor 


H2 





Total words 

Average sentence length 
Syllables/100 words 
“Reading Ease” 

Percent “Personal” words 
Percent “Personal” sentences 
“Human interest” 


12.89 
60.0 
6. 
2. 
3 


23.95 
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TABLE Ill 
Pattern of Test Story Presentation 





—— 


Sample A 
Sample B 


CC 
CC 


HC Cl H2 
HC C2 Hil 





—_—_ 


was that H1 and H2 varied only in vo- 
cabulary. 

To find out how “human interest” af- 
fects readership, a second story was 
written—this time on the topic of land- 
lord-tenant relations among farmers. 
This story, Cl, was written at the 
Flesch “human interest” level of 72, 
“dramatic.” A rewritten version, C2, 
was at the 29 level, “interesting.” (See 
Table II for analysis of style.) 

Since the “human interest” score de- 
pends on the number of “personal” 
words and sentences, Cl and C2 varied 
in these factors. Differences were pro- 
duced by the same word-substitution 
method—for instance, “the corn” in- 
stead of “his corn.” A change in the 
number of “personal” words automatic- 
ally changed the number of “personal” 
sentences, since “personal” words are 
one factor which make sentences “per- 
sonal.””5 


¥> IN THESE EXPERIMENTS, TEST STOR- 
ies did not differ in headlines, illustra- 
tions, position, or typography. Thus, 
the stage was set for a precise test of 
the relation of readership to certain spe- 
cific style elements, other things being 
equal. 

One of the very important “other 
things” which is not necessarily equal 
is reader interest in the content. To 


'Flesch, op. cit. 
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make certain as possible that interest 
was not the factor accounting for read- 
ership differences, this study included 
interest-control stories. 


Use of the interest-control stories 
was based on two assumptions: 


1. Reader interest can be measured 
in terms of amount of reading done. 


2. If two groups of readers read 
equal amounts of the very same story, 
interest of the two groups in the con- 
tent may be considered equal. 


For example, HC was an interest- 
control story paired with H1 and H2. 
HC was also on the topic of hog feed- 
ing; and, in the editor’s judgment, it was 
nearly identical to H1 and H2 in struc- 
ture and content. In other words, the 
assupmtion was that if a farmer was 
interested in HC, he would be equally 
interested in H1 or H2. 

Another interest-control article, CC, 
was paired with Cl and C2 in the sec- 
ond experiment. (Table III shows the 
pattern in which test and control stories 
were presented to the readers.) 

Within a week after publication of 
the split-run, trained interviewers called 
on the readers and took their reader- 
ship. Readership was measured para- 
graph-by-paragraph. (See Figures 1, 2, 
3, and 4 for readership patterns.) 

Interest in the test-story content is 
shown by the fact that no less than 40 
percent of the readers read the first par- 
agraph of any story; initial readership 
was almost 80 percent in one story. 

To compare readership of A and B 
samples, the unit of measure was the 
mean number of paragraphs read. (See 


TABLE IV 


Mean Number of Paragraphs Read in Test Stories 





Reader sample 


H1 H2 


cc Cl 





8.12 


6.36 
6.35 


6.69 
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FIGURE | 


Readership by Paragraph of 
Article HC 


HC (A) ———" 


HC (B)--—e— 





45 





a 2 3s 4 8 6 7 8 @ 10 123 32 35 16 15 16 17 


Peragreph number 


Table IV for mean paragraph reader- 
ship for each story.) 

The difference in readership by A 
and B samples for story HC was not 
statistically significant at the 5 percent 
level of confidence. That is, the small 
difference which did result could be due 
as correctly to chance as to differences 
in interest. The assumption was, there- 
fore, that A and B readers were alike 
in their interest in hog-feeding articles. 
Identical interest was found in the oth- 
er interest-control story, CC; A and B 
samples read equal amounts of it. 

From these results, the next assump- 
tion was that any readership differences 
resulting in the test stories could be at- 
tributed to style differences—“hard” 
words and “human interest.” 

As it turned out, readership of Cl 
and C2 did not differ significantly. 
Thus, “human interest” in this instance 
appeared to have no relation to reader- 
ship. 

Differences in readership of H1 and 
H2, however, were statistically signifi- 
cant at the 10 percent level of confi- 
dence. The 10 percent level was accept- 


ed as significant in this case in view of 
these facts: 

1. Previous tests showed readership 
to be related to readability at conf. 
dence levels as high as .1 percent, a 
point at which no question of signif. 
cance can be raised.® 

2. In this study, test story topics 
were deliberately selected to get the 
highest possible readership. No stories 
are more interesting to Iowa farmer; 
than those dealing with hog raising, in 
the editor’s judgment. Therefore, with 
a topic aimed at the highest reader in. 
terest, it is surprising that any signif- 
cant readership differences resulted. 


W> FOR A COMPLETELY RELIABLE AN- 
swer to the question, “What style fac- 
tors are most important in getting peo- 
ple to read?”, many more experiments 
like these should be performed. 


6 Swanson, op. cit. 


FIGURE 2 


Readership by Paragraph of 
Articles HI and H2 
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FIGURE 3 


Readership by Paragraph of 
Article CC 


66 (4) 


cc (8)--—e— 


ch) 
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So far as these experimental results 
are indicative, however, the following 
tentative conclusions can be drawn: 

1. Vocabulary difficulty is related to 
readership. Editors who are after great- 
er readership should urge their writers 
to use words people understand readily 
—words which don’t slow them down. 


FIGURE 4 


Readership by Paragraph of 
Articles fal and C2 
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Paregreph number 


est,” readers are not attracted, and may, 
in fact, be repelled. Editors should cau- 
tion their writers to avoid being overly 
“personal” in their copy when trying to 
get “human interest” into it. 

3. In general, when interest in the 
content is high, “hard” words and “hu- 
man interest” tend to have less effect 


2. At certain levels of “human inter- on readership than content. 





“When it is realized that the press’ responsibility is to the democratic 
process, then several prevalent conceptions of the editorial page become 
inadequate or even wrong. The editor’s primary concern should not be 
with the reader’s opinions but with his process of thought. Does the reader 
know the essential facts concerning events? Is he familiar with the issues 
and the arguments? Is he continually growing more respectful of reason 


and more suspicious of appeals to passion? Is he growing less dogmatic 


and more tolerant? Is he being helped to apply sound tests of logic and 
authority? These are the concerns of the editor. . . . The editor ceases 
to be an advocate and becomes a teacher. This conception of the editorial 
page does not preclude occasional ‘crusades’ and vigorous ‘stands.’ He who 
is for the free and rational debate of public issues must do battle in the 
service of the environment in which this kind of debate can be conducted. 
But the day when the editor was supposed to be Moses bringing down the 
tablets from Sinai has passed—and happily so.”—ROBERT J. BLAKELY in 


Communications in Modern Society (University of Illinois Press, 1948). 











Midcity Daily 


: What the People 
Think a Newspaper Should Be 


BY CHARLES E. 


In a one-newspaper city, the people have certain standards they 
expect the paper to live up to. These standards are discussed 
here in the second of three articles about Midcity. The author is 
now on the faculty at lowa and will become associate professor 
of journalism at Minnesota July 1. 


SWANSON®* 





AFTER WATCHING THE STAFF FOR A 
few hours in the newsroom of Midcity’s 
daily newspaper, a trained observer 
would note that the reporters frequent- 
ly talked over their problems and hunt- 
ed some agreement among the group 
on what they should do. These prob- 
lems might range from what word to 
use, to how to avoid a Saturday night 
assignment. Frequently, the news staff 
would debate a question something like 
this: 

“Will the people in Midcity agree 
with us that we should—or should not 
print this?” 

This Midcity news staff had values 
about what “the newspaper should be.” 
Its staffers spoke of hours spent trying 
to “get both sides of a story” and they 
ranked “public interest” as a factor 
with much weight in deciding local 
news policies. Examples have been cit- 
ed to show how these values operated, 
how staffers sought news from labor 
unions after a history of what they 
called “anti-union news policy” on their 
newspaper, and how they argued 
against a businessman’s “interests” in 
an effort to get “accurate” news." 


*A summary of a section of a dissertation 
submitted in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the doctor of philosophy degree at the 
State University of Iowa. 

1Charles E. Swanson, ‘Midcity Daily: The 
News Staff and Its Relation to Control,” JouR- 
NALISM QUARTERLY, XXVI (March 1949), 20— 
28. 


The Daily’s staff responded in vari- 
ous ways to the actions of Midcity. 


On two occasions the staff published 
stories which denied rumors speeding 
from mouth to mouth. Gossip and ru- 
mor operated day and night to fill in 
“details” not found in the newspaper. 
Once, the Daily quoted public officials 
to still a rumor which followed a knif- 
ing attack on a woman and which re- 
ported that “many women were being 
beaten and raped around town but they 
[the police] were keeping it quiet.” 
Later, a college building burned. The 
rumor spread that “the fire department 
was inefficient and fell down on the 
job.” Again, the Daily used its news 
columns to quell the rumor. 


Even the newspaper’s format 
changed under public pressure. At the 
height of the newsprint shortage a half- 
sheet was used for one full sheet in the 
Daily. It often fell out of the paper or 
“upset” readers. They protested. The 
managing editor said, “It got so bad | 
refused to answer the phone.” After 
some changes were made on the 
presses, the half-sheet disappeared and 
every page in the Daily had its usual 
eight-column width. 


In brief, the Daily’s staff showed its 
members were “interacting,” exchang- 
ing news, Opinions, gossip, and so on, 
with Midcity. Midcity’s opinions and 
values about the newspaper often af- 
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fected the staff. When the staff made a 
poor guess about what the newspaper 
should do, it heard from Midcity by 
telephone, by letter, and by nudges 
from many elbows. 

Two hypotheses can be based upon 
this evidence: 

1. Midcity had certain values about 
what its daily newspaper should be. 

2. These values operated as one kind 
of control upon the news policies of the 
Daily. 

To test these hypotheses and also to 
assay Midcity opinion about the Daily’s 
performance,” an area probability sam- 
ple of 373 adults was selected,* a sched- 
ule was prepared, and interviews were 
conducted from July to December 
1947.4 

Table I shows the characteristics of 
the sample. It matched Midcity within 
a few percentage points, except in cer- 
tain characteristics not germane to this 
study. Population data are not given so 
the anonymity of the Daily may be 
protected. 

Of particular interest to this study 
are the high proportions of college and 
high school groups among Midcity’s 
adults. More than 70 percent of them 
had attended high school or college. 
The median year of schooling complet- 
ed for men and women was near the 
10th grade. Midcity appeared to be 
“better educated” than most towns and 
cities in the United States. 

In approaching the problem of what 
values Midcity had about its newspaper, 
one would expect these Midwesterners 
to have values about “freedom of 
speech and press,” religion, and “indi- 
vidual rights.” How much “freedom” 
would they allow “newspapers”? A 
question was designed to measure the 


*The analysis of opinion about the newspa- 
Per’s performance will be reported in a subse- 
quent article. 

* Alfred N. Watson, Respondent Pre-selection: 
A Statistical Method of Reducing Interviewer 
Bias in Market Surveys (Philadelphia: Curtis 
Publishing Company, August 1946). 

The interviewing and preparation of the 
schedule followed the methodology suggested by 
Hadley Cantril, Gauging Public Opinion 
hai a Princeton University Press, 1944), 
Pp. Jd-73, 


' 


agreement about this value. Its results 
follow: 


Which of these things do you believe 
newspapers ought to do: 
Print only ideas or opinions most 
people agree with? (4.02%) 
Or print all ideas or opinions? 
(92.49%) 
No opinion. (3.49%) 

This printing of “all ideas or opin- 
ions” would appear to be a value, a 
moral requirement on “newspapers.” 

More detail on the outlines of this 
and related values was obtained by re- 
cording 1,826 comments on this and 11 
related questions. The themes of these 


TABLE | 


Characteristics of the Midcity Sample 
N = 373 
(Figures are percentages) 


Sex 
Male 


Nativity of Parents 
U. S. Native White 
Central European 
Other Nativity 

U. S. Colored 


1.3 
9.9 
17.4 
1.4 


_ 
S 


ers 
NARA © 


Religion 

Protestant 

Catholic 

Other Religions 

No Religion Named 


—_~) 


1944 Voting Behavior 
Roosevelt Voter 
Dewey Voter 
Non-Voter 


Union and Non-Union 
oy “Cee ee, Serer ee eran re ony 


Education 
College 

High School 
Grade School 
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TABLE II 
Major Themes About What the Newspaper Should Be* 





Proportion of 
1,826 Oomments 
(Percentages) 


Frequency 





“The newspaper should stand for what I think is the 


public interest” 


505 27.7 


“The newspaper should print enough news to keep me 


adequately informed.” 


400 21.9 


“The newspaper should conform to my standards of de- 


cency and good taste.” 


278 15.2 


“The newspaper should print what I think are both 


sides of an issue.” 


“The news should be what I consider true and accurate.” 
“I believe in freedom of the press and speech.” 


233 
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“The news should be condensed, easy to understand, and 
interesting to me, so I may read it in as little time as 


possible.” 


38 


“The newspaper is justified in making a profit.” 30 


1,826 





*These themes were obtained by content analysis of 1,826 volunteered remarks made by 373 
Midcity adults in replies to 12 questions on what the newspaper in Midcity should print. 


comments are grouped in the order of 
their frequencies in Table II. 

One should note that each comment 
was made in response to a question 
which related to values. Therefore, it 
is not surprising that the themes about 
“public interest,” “decency,” printing 
“both sides of an issue,” and “true and 
accurate news” account for 64.06 per- 
cent of the 1,826 comments. 


Even the news function, or the de- 
mand that the newspaper supply “ade- 
quate” information, is overshadowed by 
the value which requires the newspaper 
to act in what these people consider the 
“public interest.” 


The personal nature of these com- 
ments and these themes should be em- 
phasized. These remarks nearly always 
included “I think” or “we think.” Mid- 
city expected the newspaper to conform 
within the limits of “what I think is 
right.” 


ft MIDCITY HAD FAVORED THE PRINT- 
ing of “all news or opinions”— includ- 
ing items which might oppose the val- 
ues or interests of groups in this U.S. 
native white, Protestant, midwestern 


culture. What would happen to this 92 
percent majority for “all ideas or opin- 
ions” when put to the test of questions 
which posed value-conflict situations? 


The Daily was noted for its “cru- 
sades” and for its “plain speech” in its 
editorial columns. It was “against the 
New Deal,” and it criticized books, 
movies, public officials, the President 
of the United States, labor unions, bus- 
iness, and other groups. Would Mid- 
city allow its newspaper to “attack,” to 
“criticize,” or to print “objectionable” 
material on certain topics? 

Table III shows how Midcity retreat- 
ed from applying the value to its news- 
paper that newspapers should be free to 
“print all ideas and opinions.”® 


Did the Daily’s columns show that 
the staff was aware of these values or 
these areas of conflict about what it 
should print? In the 20 months of this 


5 Anonymous, “The Press and the People—A 
Survey,” Fortune, XX (August 1939), 64-65, 
70-78. (Eight questions were adapted from this 
source. No direct comparisons of results are 
made because of differences between the two 
studies in question wording, in time, in the uni- 
verses sampled, and in sampling methodology— 
quota vs. area probability samples.) 
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study, the mewspaper—in greater or 
lesser degree—took these actions: 

Criticized each day the movies 
shown locally and on Sundays criticized 
books. 

Printed beer advertisements—but no 
liquor advertisements. 

Criticized the mayor and other local 
officials. 

Criticized the President of the United 
States and his policies. 

Criticized the labor policies of em- 
ployers. (One wealthy Midcity citizen 
inquired privately whether “Commun- 
ists had gotten into” the news staff.) 

Criticized the local labor unions. (A 
front-page editorial made direct attack 
on one union policy.) 

Printed divorce hearings—but not 
with “all the details.” (When a Midcity 
couple’s marital antics involved police 
and courts, a metropolitan newspaper 
gave a detailed report on its front page 
and its copies sold that day in Midcity. 
The Daily told the story in a third as 
much space on an inside page.) 

Printed pictures of bodies—including 
one of two Midcity girls who had 
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drowned and one of an injured auto 
racer, his eyes staring, his throat slit 
and bleeding. (He died a few minutes 
after the picture was taken.) 


On the other hand, the Daily did not 
criticize the quality of a brand of gaso- 
line—but it did report on page one the 
names and addresses of restaurants 
charged by state officials with violating 
health laws. Nor did it print artistic 
paintings of nudes or criticize religion 
directly. In general, the newspaper 
avoided open conflict with these moral 
requirements. 


The range of difference of Midcity 
opinion on these items shows also how 
group and personal experience were re- 
lated to the values about the news- 
paper. A book or a movie is a shadow 
of experience compared with being a 
member of a church with one’s family 
and friends, knowing the minister, go- 
ing to Sunday School. A glance at Ta- 
ble III will show that the more closely 
these topics related to the interests, 
group or personal, of an individual, the 
less willing these Midwesterners were 
to support “the moral right of free pub- 


TABLE III 
Midcity Opinions on What the "Daily" Should Print 





Item* 


Proportion of Sample (N = 873) 
(Figures in a 
0 


Yes y DEE** 





Question: Do you believe the Daily should be 


allowed to: 


Attack labor unions here?.............-- 


Print divorce hearings? 

Print pictures of bodies of dead people? 
Criticize gasoline quality? 

Print painting of a nude? 


Criticize your religion?..............+.- 


seems 





*The questions are not given in the order followed in the schedule. The wording of the questions 


Was shortened to save space. 
*t ’ . . 
Don’t know or no opinion. 
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lic expression,”’® or the printing of “all 
ideas or opinions.” 


To find how group interests or mem- 
berships were related to responses on 
these questions, Midcity was observed 
to decide which group interests might 
be affected by the topics. Six groups 
were selected and the breakdowns ap- 
plied to the answers on the 11 questions 
in Table III. Then chi-square tests’ 
were used to sift out those differences 
significant at the 5 percent level of con- 
fidence. 


Religion was selected because the 
city divided into a Protestant majority 
and Catholic minority. Adherence to 
the two religions was not related to sig- 
nificant differences on any questions. 
(However, the Protestants were less fa- 
vorable toward beer advertising and the 
Catholics gave higher “no” proportions 
on “printing divorce hearings.”) Both 
groups were equally adamant in oppos- 
ing criticism of religion. On these items 
religious groups were not sharply di- 
vided. 


Labor unions split the city into 
groups with differing interests. Several 
strikes occurred during this study, in- 
cluding a bus strike (previously de- 
scribed as settled with the Daily’s edi- 
tor as arbiter.) 


On only two questions did the C.I1.O. 
and A.F.L. members draw away from 
non-union adults. The union members 
were less willing than the non-union 
group to allow attacks on labor unions. 
(The differences were significant at the 
6 percent level of confidence.) The un- 
ion members also were more favorable 
than non-union adults to allowing the 
newspaper to attack the labor policy of 
an employer (differences not signifi- 
cant). 


Commission on Freedom of the Press, A 
Free and Responsible Press (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1947), p. 10. 

TE. F. Lindquist, Statistical Analysis in Edu- 
cational Research (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1940), pp. 41-43. 
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W POLITICS ALSO DIVIDED MIDCITYy, 
Those who said they had voted fo; 
Roosevelt in 1944 were less Willing 
than the 1944 Dewey voters to allow 
the newspaper to print of to criticize 
four topics. These were: 


Criticize a book or a movie. 
Attack the mayor (a Republican), 


Attack the President of the United 
States (a Democrat). 


Criticize the labor policy of an em. 
ployer. 

The gap between Roosevelt and 
Dewey voters opened widest over at- 
tacking the President (significant at .| 
percent level of confidence). This may 
be related to two factors: Franklin D, 
Roosevelt’s effectiveness as a radio 
speaker and the Daily’s history of op- 
position to Roosevelt and the New 
Deal. 


However, one must pause over the 
implications of the Roosevelt voters’ 
tendency to oppose criticism of books 
or movies. Here is a topic unrelated to 
political differences between these two 
groups. Yet the Roosevelt voters car- 
ried over their attitude on the political 
topics to this area.’ This can be inter- 
preted as a sign of increasing lack of 
confidence by this group in this news- 
paper. 

Where one’s parents were born— 
whether in the United States or in a 
Central European country—also tagged 
one as belonging to this or that group 
in Midcity. One section of the city was 
marked off by the frequent bilingual 
signs on its store fronts, one sign in 
English and the other in a Central Ev- 
ropean language. 


Some of the older men and women 
in this Central European group did not 
speak English. Few of them had at- 
tended American schools. Several said 
they had learned to read English by 
puzzling out the meanings of words in 


8 Further investigation should focus on how 
an opinion on one function of a newspaper 
other social institution relates to opinions abou 
other functions. 
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the Daily, first the headlines and com- 
ics, then the texts of the news and 


editorials. 


In only one respect did the Central 
Europeans separate from the other na- 
tional groups. They gave the highest 
proportions of “don’t know” responses 
on every question. This was simply a 
language barrier; one can expect it to 
disappear in time. 


Men and women would be expected 
to have different opinions on some of 
these questions. Midcity men have 
more to do with politics or economic 
issues than the women. The men do 
most of the “joining up” in labor un- 
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ions and much of the “politicking.” 
Several women said, “I leave voting to 
my husband.” 


The differences between the sexes 
were widest (significant at the .1 per- 
cent level of confidence) on the ques- 
tions about allowing the Daily to at- 
tack the mayor or to criticize an em- 
ployer’s labor policy. They were less 
sharply divided (significant at the 5 
percent level of confidence) on attack- 
ing the President and on criticism of 
the quality of a brand of gasoline. 


On all questions except one, the wo- 
men gave higher proportions of “don’t 
know” and “no” answers than the men. 


TABLE IV 


How Education Was Related to Differences on What the Newspaper 
Should Print 





YES 


High 


College 
School 


Grade College 


NO DE 


High Grade College High 
School School School 


Grade 
School 





*Criticize book or 
movie? 

**Print beer adver- 
tisement? .... 84.1 

*Attack the 
mayor? 

** Attack the 
President? 
*Criticize labor 

policy of an 
employer? 
*Attack labor 
unions here?.. 
*Print divorce 
hearings? .... 
**Print pictures of 
bodies? 
*Criticize gasoline 
quality? 
***Print painting of 
nude? 
***Criticize your 
religion? .... 30.2 


84.1 
80.3 
78.8 
64.4 


70.6 
64.7 
62.7 


. 62.5 54.9 


- 794 58.2 
63.9 
48.6 
52.4 
54.3 
37.5 


19.2 


45.9 
31.4 
60.8 
39.2 


69.8 
61.9 


47.1 
24.6 
10.8 


0.0 
N = 373 (By education: college, 63; high school, 208; grade school, 102.) 


17.7 00 3.4 11.7 
29.4 0.0 1.4 5.9 
25.55 0.0 3.4 11.8 


35.3 0.0 1.9 9.8 


4.8 12.5 
15.9 18.3 
12.7. 178 
17.5 34.7 


355 16 5.8 
55.3 0.0 7.2 
314 16 14 
412 32 3.3 
43.1 3.2 19 9.8 
66.6 0.0 1.0 8.8 


19.0 36.0 
28.9 
50.0 
42.3 
43.8 


61.5 


31.2 
36.5 
36.5 
36.5 
50.8 
69.8 


80.8 82.3 0.0 6.9 





Note on statistical method: Chi-square analysis was applied to the frequencies in each cell but 
the proportions are given here to make more apparent the directions of opinion. In the chi-square 
test any cell with theoretical or observed frequency of less than five was rejected and the frequen- 
cles were divided equally among the remaining cells. 


*Differences significant at the 
**Differences significant at the 1 


.1 percent level of confidence. 
percent level of confidence. 


***Differences significant at the 5 percent level of confidence. 
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This pattern appears related to the lack 
of interest or experience of some wo- 
men in these issues. 

However, women were more tolerent 
than men on one topic. The women 
gave a higher proportion of “yes” votes 
to allowing the newspaper to print “ar- 
tistic paintings of nudes.” On this item 
the men were closest to taking from the 
women their roles as Midcity’s Puri- 
tans. 

Years of schooling also tended to 
put a person into one group or another. 
Education was one way of settling 
where a man “belonged.” It was a com- 
plex of schooling, job, what a man 
read, and where he lived. 

Breaking down of the replies on 
these 11 questions as related to grade 
school, high school, and college educa- 
tion gave the results shown in Table 
IV. The differences were statistically 
significant on every question. 

The greatest differences were related 
to criticism of books and movies, criti- 
cism of gasoline quality, printing di- 
vorce hearings, criticism of an employ- 
er’s labor policy, attacks on labor un- 
ions, and attacks on the mayor. 

Smaller gaps separated the groups on 
attacking the President, printing pic- 
tures of bodies, and printing beer ad- 
vertisements. 

Criticism of religion and printing of 
paintings of nudes resulted in the small- 
est, yet significant, differences. 

Factors other than years of schooling 
appeared to operate in shifts of opinion 
among these groups. The grade school 
group would be expected to have a 
higher proportion of labor union mem- 
bers than the college group. It would be 
more inclined to be “pro-labor.” It was 
the group most opposed to attacks on 
labor unions. 

Other differences in attitudes be- 
tween the grade school and other 
groups can be noted in the question on 
printing divorce hearings. Here the 
grade school group gave the lowest pro- 
portion of “no” responses, the only 
item where it took this rank. 
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TABLE V 


Midcity Opinion on How the "Daily" 
Should Be Controlled 


Item 


Question: If respondent answers “no” on 
any question (of series of 11 preceding 
questions): By what method do you think 
the Daily should be prevented from pub- 
lishing this material? (Show card with 
choices. ) 





Proportion of 
Sample (N = 373) 
(Figures in Percentages) 


Responses 





Public opinion 
Editor’s good taste 
Control by federal gov- 
ernment 15.0 
Trial by judge and jury 4.0 
No choice 3.0 
Stop subscription 2.1 
Other methods a 


(Replied “yes” to each of 
11 preceding questions) 4.3 


100.0 


39.4 
31.9 





Education might not be related to 
such wide gaps on certain items where 
group interests emerged in most direct 
opposition. However, education was re- 
lated to the greatest number of dif- 
erences and to more differences signifi- 
cant at the .1 percent level of confi- 
dence. 


How would Midcity react if the 
Daily transgressed in the areas forbid- 
den by these responses? As a measure 
of opinion about such a situation, a 
multiple-choice question was asked of 
the 365 persons who said “no” to one 
or more of the 11 questions. Table V 
shows the question and the results. 


Even if the Daily violated one or 
more of these values, 71.31 percent ol 
the sample—and probably the great 
majority of Midcity—would prefer 
“public opinion” and the “editor’s good 
taste” as methods of controlling the 
newspaper. These Midwesterners cleal- 
ly shunned control of their newspaper 
by government or courts. 
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Yj THESE FINDINGS JUSTIFY CERTAIN 
conclusions about this one-newspaper 
city. 

1. Midcity has a “core of values” re- 
lated to what its newspaper should do. 
These values center around the “public 
interest,” “decency and good taste,” 
“both sides of an issue,” “truth and ac- 
curacy,” and “freedom of the press and 
speech.” 

2. Individuals tend to agree with 
these values until their personal or 
group interests are involved in what 
the newspaper should print if it were 
to report “all ideas or opinions.” 

This analysis agrees with much pre- 
vious research. However, this problem 
arises: Do members of these groups 
discern when the newspaper attacks or 
criticizes as a newspaper in its editorial 
function and when it reports attacks 
and criticisms—‘“all ideas or opinions” 
—in its news, or informing function? 

Midcity approves the “moral right of 
free public expression,” but groups 
tend to oppose the operation of that 
value when group or individual inter- 
ests or values are threatened. 

3. The more years of school one of 
these Midwesterners had had, the more 
he could absorb, or welcome, criticism 
of his group or personal interests. 

Years of schooling combined with 
other group interests to widen or lessen 
differences. The Dewey voters had 
more years of schooling than the 
Roosevelt voters; 33 percent of the 
Dewey voters had attended college. On 
the issue of attacking the President, the 
better educated Dewey voters were 
larther apart from the Roosevelt voters 
than was the college from the grade 
school group. 

Another instance of this pattern ap- 
peared in the grade school group’s opin- 
on On attacks on labor unions. This 
group had a higher proportion of labor 
union members than other education 
groups—and the grade school group 
was more opposed to attacks on labor 
unions. 


On the issues suggested by these 


questions, the differences between 
groups varied in some relation to the 
differences in proportions of years in 
school. 

As its insurance for a Midcity which 
will tolerate “attacks” on individual and 
group interests, the Daily could be ad- 
vised to continue its vigorous support 
of the city’s schools. 

4. Where a group’s opinion was in- 
tense, its opinion on related items tend- 
ed to go in a similar direction. 

For instance, the Roosevelt voters 
were farthest apart from the Dewey 
voters on the question of “attacks on 
the President.” However, they also dif- 
fered on “criticism of books or mov- 
ies,” a topic without political interest. 
This phenomenon might be described 
as a tendency to “generalize” other 
opinions in the same direction on the 
same subject. 

5. An invisible channel of gossip and 
rumor publishes around the clock in 
Midcity. It has the power and authority 
of face-to-face contact and “opinion 
leaders.” It checks and irritates the 
newspaper. It illustrates the oft-repeat- 
ed definition of news in Midcity: 
“News is what people talk about.” 

6. Wide differences existed in Mid- 
city opinion about what the newspaper 
should do. These ranged from strong 
approval of “criticism of books and 
movies” to equally strong opposition to 
“criticism of your religion.” If one 
glances down the topics of the 11 ques- 
tions, one notes how the topics move 
closer to group and personal interests. 

In general, Midcity appeared reluc- 
tant to allow its newspaper to “attack” 
or to “criticize’—to appear as a parti- 
san for a group or a selfish interest. 

What, then, did these people want? 
Repeatedly, they pointed the way for 
the survival of newspapers like the 
Daily as ongoing, dynamic institutions 
in their cities. They said, “Give us the 
facts and we'll make up our own 
minds.” 

By asking for information they could 
trust, the Midwesterners show that they 
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expected the newspaper to improve its 
ability to explain and to predict the 
event—whether it said “this is the best 
way” on a school bond issue or a traffic 
problem. They asked for facts, for in- 
formation they could “trust” in making 
their decisions. This expectation for 
“accurate,” “true” information was re- 
flected in the comment of one man who 
said, “Our newspaper editor should be 
as well educated as a university presi- 
dent.” 


7. Midcity tended to have a stronger 
interest in its values about allowing its 
newspaper to “print all ideas and opin- 
ions” than is indicated by the dif- 
erences in the responses to the 11 ques- 
tions. 


Asked how the Daily should be con- 
trolled if any one of 11 “taboos” were 
ignored, these Midwesterners refused 
government or court. Their preference 
for two of the present methods of con- 
trolling the newspaper—public opinion 
and the editor’s good taste—probably 
reflected their experience with the Daily 
and the way it interpreted their values 
and demands. 


Two opinion patterns support this 
analysis: 

(A) The groups had not split far 
enough on these issues to equal the 
number of differences related to educa- 
tion. At least, the newspaper kept the 
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political and union groups in closer 
agreement on more issues than the ed- 
ucation groups. 


(B) These adults voted heavily for 
“public opinion” and the “editor’s good 
taste.” Their 71 percent vote for con- 
tinuing the present kind of control over 
the newspaper would lead one to ex. 
pect a favorable evaluation of the 
Daily’s performance.® 


After partially discounting this ma- 
jority because humans tend to “accept 
things as they are,” the evidence re- 
mains: Accustomed to single newspaper 
operation for 20 years, Midcity pre- 
ferred to have its one newspaper con- 
trolled in a situation of conflicting val- 
ues by two of the current methods of 
control. 


8. The evidence supports the hy- 
potheses about values and their rela- 
tions to the newspaper’s control in that 
Midcity agreed in general with the 
news staff on what the newspaper 
should do. At least, the news staff spoke 
of the same values about “public inter- 
est,” “truth,” and so on. It seems rea- 
sonable to conclude that Midcity’s val- 
ues probably affect in many ways the 
decisions made by the Daily’s staff on 
what to print or what not to print. 


® This will be tested in a future article. 

10Muzafer Sherif and Hadley Cantril, The 
Psychology of Ego-Involvements (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1947). 





“I have sometimes thought it would be interesting if a blue ribbon com- 
mittee, such as the one headed a few years ago by Chicago’s Robert 
Hutchins, could be handed today’s newspapers in the form of copy, as the 
editors on the newspaper desks get them. And if they could be required to 
decide—within the time newspaper men have—whether to print, trim, call 
for revision, or omit each item. Few, even of the most intelligent news- 
paper critics, begin with the reality that newspapers do not contain history. 
They are a collection of today’s observations by persons all over the world, 
put together within the limitations of quick communication and reproduc- 
tion methods, and the judgments of mortal men. They are both amazingly 
accurate and amazingly inaccurate. They are brilliant and stupid. They are 
interesting and dull.’”—Epwarp Linpsay, editorial director of Decatur 
Newspapers, Inc., and editor of the Decatur (Ill.) Herald-Review. 
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THE FOREIGN PRESS—Edited by Ralph D. Casey 


Leftists Distorted Press Laws 
To Capture Czech Newspapers 


BY ROBERT E. BLACK* 





{? MANY HOPES DIED WHEN THE COM- 
munists relieved Czechoslovakia of its 
freedom more than a year ago. 

One of these hopes was the desire for 
a free and responsible press. 

In 1947 elements then dominant in 
an uneasy political coalition in Prague 
put through a press law restricting 
newspaper publishing to associations— 
that is, political parties, trade unions, 
cooperatives, cultural societies, and 
similar bodies. Private capital was bar- 
red from publishing newspapers and 
periodicals. 

In addition, a Central Union of 
Czechoslovak Journalists was created, 
and membership of all editors was ob- 
ligatory. The federation was a public 
corporation with far-reaching power 
over its members through a disciplin- 
ary council. 


All Czechoslovak journalists became 
members of a trades union organization 
which bore the name Revolutionary 
Trades Union Movement (ROH). 


Under the new organization of the 
press, following liberation from Nazi 
control after the war, the Ministry of 
Information was given the task of regu- 
lating the number of newspapers and 
periodicals in the country so that “they 
meet the actual needs of the people.” 
This placed great power in a govern- 


*Robert E. Black, now a member of the news 
staff of the Rockford (Ill.) Morning Star, spent 
last_summer oe newspaper problems 
in Czechoslovakia. e holds the B.A. degree 
from Wayne University and the M.A. from the 
University of Minnesota School of Journalism. 


mental agency. It is clear, also, that if 
any aggressive ideological group could 
capture the journalists’ federation and 
its trade union, it could hamper inde- 
pendent expression on the part of news- 
paper men. 


Benes gave the 1947 press laws his 
blessing, arguing that “the cleansing of 
our press was inevitable,” yet the 
postwar Czechoslovakian system of 
making the press “responsible” meant, 
in effect, that it could not be entirely 
free. In justifying the government's pol- 
icy on the press, Benes as early as 1945 
asserted that “liberalism is done for” 
and that “journalism should be social- 
ized before anything else.” In his diffi- 
cult position as president of the repub- 
lic, Benes fell back on the argument 
that the “freedom of the individual 
must be subordinated to the freedom of 
the community” but he could advance 
no solution of his own on how the press 
could be socialized without limiting the 
freedom of speech and the written 
word.? 


1See Newspapers and Newspapermen in 
Ozechoslovakia, published by the Union of Czech 
Journalists, Prague, 1947, 40 pp. 

2 Ibid. 

Benes deplored the type of —_ ress” 
that existed in Czechoslovakia before World 
War II. No one can disagree with his desire to 
raise the ethical tone of the press and to im- 
prove its technical quality. Others, as well as 
he, wished to rid Czech journalism of Nazi, Ger- 
man, and certain other ‘‘venal’’ influences that 
had put private profit before national Czech Pl 
icy and culture. Benes’ argument, however, that 
the press has a state mission to fulfill sounds 
strangely familiar in light of similar arguments 
= when Hitler became chancellor of the 

eich. 
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These postwar press laws and the 
powers assigned to the Ministries of 
Information and Interior were founda- 
tion stones, as it developed, on which 
the Communists carried into effect their 
over-all attacks on what remained of a 
free press in Czechoslovakia after 1947. 
Party leaders perverted the laws to their 
own use. Under the 1947 program 
Czechs could still argue that while the 
government actually controlled the pub- 
lishing industry, it did not control what 
went into the news columns. Inferenti- 
ally, even this argument could be chal- 
lenged since on foreign policy there 
was “mostly silence or extreme re- 
straint” for fear of offending the 
USSR.® But the Communists tightened 
their grip when Benes was compelled to 
give Gottwald permission to install a 
Communist-dominated regime.* 


In February 1948 the wicked, famil- 
liar story of the overthrow of gov- 
ernments by Communist coups was re- 
peated in Czechoslovakia. A so-called 
“People’s Democracy” replaced the co- 
alition. Czech journalists who were re- 
garded as “unsafe” by the Communists 
were purged from their trade union and 
their jobs. Using the 1947 law as an 
excuse, the Communists purged news- 
papers as well, advancing the argument 
that these journals were not “institu- 
tions of national significance,” which, 
as a writer in Editor & Publisher point- 
ed out, is another way of saying 
the newspapers at that time were not 
Communist-controlled.® 


The “law for the defense of the Peo- 
ple’s Democracy,” sponsored and sup- 
ported by the Communist government, 
rang the death knell for a free and lib- 
eral Czech press. This monumental 
piece of verbal duplicity states that any- 
one tending to suppress the liberties of 
the working class by press, film, or 


3 See New York Times, Oct. 26, 1947. 

* Editors of many leading Prague and other 
newspapers were then expelled from their jour- 
nalists’ federation. This automatically barred 
them from any journalistic activity in Czecho- 
slovakia. See New York Times, Feb. 26, 1948. 

5 April 15, 1948. 
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radio channels is subject to five to {9 
years imprisonment. Again, “incitement 
to aggressive war” is a crime under pro. 
visions of the Communist-written Jaw 
dealing with the spreading of alarming 
news and false news.”’¢ . 

Jiri Hronek, press official, called q 
congress of Czechoslovak journalists on 
October 24, 1948, and assigned them 
their “duties.” He exhorted them to lift 
their faces and cleanse their souls. The 
“professional journalist,” he said, must 
disappear. This means the reporter and 
editor of independent mind is on the 
way to becoming extinct and the par- 
roting propagandist, crude and inexpert 
as he may be, now rules. 


V> TOO MUCH CRITICISM SHOULD NOT 
fall on the heads of the great body of 
patriotic Czechoslovakian people for 
what has taken place. Recall the Czech 
betrayal by Britain and France at Mv- 
nich. Recall the torment and the tor- 
tures which the Czechs endured under 
the Nazis during the longest occupation 
of World War II. Recall also that the 
Communists in Czechoslovakia were 
the only ones who did not abandon par- 
tisanship for the war’s duration. 

In this setting the Communist party 
moved ahead rapidly after the war, cap- 
italizing on equalitarianism as a means 
of national revival, the Czech hatred 
for anything German, and the lingering 
distrust of the politics of Western Eu- 
rope, an attitude based on the Munich 
“sell-out” of Czechoslovakia. Few 
knowledgeable people wanted Com- 
munism, but social planning was ac- 
ceptable and necessary to restore a war- 
torn economy. Few wanted Commun- 
ism, but no one had a less than com- 


® A present Czech official, in a letter the writer 
received in January 1949, proudly inquires: ‘| 
wonder whether you will find in any country in 
front of the ‘iron curtain’ a statute protecting 
nations in front AND behind from disparage: 
ment capable of arousing public indignation. 
. . .’ Apparently he fails to see the great gulf 
that exists between a servile and unconvincing 
lip-service to the ‘‘workers’ democracy” of 194° 
49 and the support that was given to the Benes: 
Masaryk government which operated in the be 
lief that East-West compromises could be made 
and that Czechs could maintain a sober and 
friendly feeling for the USSR while stil] main 
taining patriotism for their own national state 
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plete hatred of Germany. Within the 
Russian orbit, Czechoslovakia could 
not afford, it thought, to offend the 
USSR. 

Some of the developments which laid 
the groundwork for a Communist cap- 
ture and control of the press have been 
mentioned. A consolidation of journal- 
ists’ unions into a public corporation 
semed to carry no threat since the 
membership was screened to eliminate 
the wartime collaborators. Newsprint 
and mechanical printing equipment was 
lodged in the hands of Communists in 
May 1945. Danger here? Possibly. But 
since the Czechs had a deep affection 
for their nation and since Czech Com- 
munists were supposedly patriotic 
Czechs first and Communists only sec- 
ondarily, few complained. Doubters 
had a wholesome fear of being tagged 
pro-Nazi, or at least not bitterly op- 
posed to things German. Not even the 
liberals and democratic Socialists com- 
plained, since every effort was needed 
to bring about national revival. Realisti- 
cally, they saw they would have to deal 
with the USSR and the native Com- 
munist movement for some time to 
come. 

President Benes was convinced that 
Czechoslovakia’s continued freedom 
could be secured only if an understand- 
ing were reached between Russia and 
the West. Such an understanding would 
serve as a brake on the traditional 
Czech enemy, Germany. Any contin- 
ued conflict between the West and the 
USSR, Benes felt, would profit still un- 
repentant Germany to the certain detri- 
ment of Czechoslovakia, all central and 
southeast Europe, and, inevitably, of 
world peace. 

In early months Communist licensing 
power and control of newsprint were 
moderately used. Meantime, real efforts 
were made, apparently, by conscien- 
tious officials to raise the standards of 
the press. Czechs crossed their fingers 
and said things would be all right. 

The Czech writers who had lived in 
exile or who were discharged from Ger- 


man prison camps returned home and 
re-entered journalism. Restraints were 
required of journalists by reason of the 
geographical and political vulnerability 
of Czechoslovakia. They avoided crit- 
icism of the USSR and the two-year 
domestic plan aimed to restore the 
country. Otherwise, they enjoyed a con- 
siderable amount of free expression. As 
in pre-Munich days with the Sudeten- 
deutsche, every Czech group bent over 
backwards in making every reasonable 
concession to the Communist party. 
Consigned by their diplomacy to a Rus- 
sian sphere of influence, the people gen- 
erally said: “What can we do? Look 
where and how few we are.” Such crit- 
icism as appeared in the press was mut- 
ed. To criticize was to show lack of co- 
operation with the national effort. 

The core of the press was unsound. 
Newsprint restrictions called logically 
for small staffs, even though the de- 
mand for newspapers was greater than 
in prewar days. Staffs were swollen with 
untrained, irresponsible, and uneducat- 
ed men and on every newspaper a mere 
handful of seasoned journalists actually 
did the work. Since postwar press laws 
limited publishing to political parties 
and other groups rather than private 
business organizations, there was no 
need for solvency. The stress was on 
the employment of indoctrinated jour- 
nalists rather than on trained and skill- 
ful professionals. 

The shortage in trained personnel 
was due in large part, of course, to war 
circumstance. Some trained journalists 
had died in Nazi camps; others who 
had gone into exile did not return, and 
still others were now too old for effec- 
tive service. A few had turned quisling 
and were debarred from journalism or 
were in prison. In the autumn of 1948, 
650 of 750 members of the Prague 
branch of the Union of Czechoslovak 
Journalists were untrained men. 

Rudé Prdvo, the giant of newspapers 
and the central organ of the Commun- 
ist party, employed 100 men, 65 in 
Prague and 35 in the provinces, to put 
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out 40 pages a week. According to one 
informant of mine, four staff men ac- 
tually did 75 percent of the work on 
the paper. Its average daily sale in 1947 
was 500,000, including all provincial 
editions. Circulation is much higher to- 
day since subscriptions go with party 
membership. 


VW? THERE SEEMS TO BE EVIDENCE THAT 
the chief stimulus for the press law of 
1947 came from the wartime under- 
ground group of journalists and from 
certain of the exiled writers. From con- 
versations with Czech journalists last 
summer, the author gathered that many 
did not have clear notions of what form 
such a law should take. Most of them 
realized, when it was proposed, that it 
would have dangerous potentialities in 
the hands of ruthless and determined 
political leaders. Many journalists 
fought long and hard against licensing, 
against the elimination of private own- 
ership of papers and against newsprint 
control. But the law was well packaged 
and the coalition government seemed 
intent on working its way through its 
political and economic difficulties. 
These two factors bought its accep- 
tance—super-socialism and all. 

As far as the structure of the post- 
war Central Union of Czechoslovakian 
Journalists was concerned, it embodied, 
at least on paper, such acceptable prin- 
ciples as (1) a guarantee of free, inde- 
pendent work by writers, (2) the pro- 
tection of the rights of editors, and 
(3) the establishment of professional 
and moral standards. But it contained 
such injunctions as this: “It is the task 
of both unions [Czech and Slovak, 
which together formed the Central Un- 
ion] to represent and defend the ideo- 
logical and material interests of the 
press and the interests of their member- 
ship.” Another duty was the supervision 
of member lists to exclude “unquali- 
fied” writers. This raises the question 
whether reporters and editors in their 
daily work were to have “acceptable” 
ideological “interests,” or if this injunc- 
tion was limited to the “press” and 
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“their membership,” meaning the eqj. 
torial policy of the various journals 
without reference to the private views 
of editors? 

It is significant that the act passed 
by the Constituent National Assembly 
on May 28, 1947, regulating the posi- 
tion of editors and journalists’ unions, 
had the force of the government behind 
it. This program of self-regulation of 
the press could hardly be described as 
free from official leading strings. Under 
the plan, local, regional, and Centra] 
Union courts were set up to discipline 
writers who strayed from the righteous 
path. Punishments ranged from warn- 
ings and fines to a three-year exclusion 
of an offender from the practice of 
journalism. The capture of journalists’ 
unions by the aggressive leftist member- 
ship was clearly a threat to any news- 
paper man still nursing “bourgeois” or 
even orthodox Socialist attitudes. 

The mandatory affiliation of all 
journalists in the United Revolutionary 
Trade Union movement placed non- 
Communists at the mercy of the Com- 
munist group which bossed the organi- 
zation. Its leaders included long-time 
fanatical party members, as well as 
some former officials of the former oc- 
cupation “trade union movement” of 
the Germans. 

The union had strong influence on 
nationalized corporations and all pub- 
lishers. It sent “confidential memos” to 
publishers, for example, notifying them 
that it was the duty of every trade un- 
ion compositor to refuse to print arti- 
cles against the government program, 
the two-year plan, and the union move- 
ment. This weapon was used sparingly 
at first, but late in 1947, as the stage 
was set for the Communist coup, 
the Communist-controlled “back-shop” 
workers in publishing plants dictated 
more boldly what could go into news- 
paper columns. Editors fought this type 
of censorship, but the 41,000 members 
of the typographical unions opposed 
the expression of any but the most ¢x- 
treme political arguments. 
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Broadly speaking, the activity of the 
editorial unions was moderate, but its 
defenses were weak and were neutral- 
ized by the Revolutionary Trade Union 
Movement, often called “the second 
government of Czechoslovakia.” 


When the Communist coup came 
more than a year ago, dozens of mem- 
bers in the Central Union of Czecho- 
slovak Journalists and the Association 
of Imprisoned Journalists, an author- 
ized special interest group of ex-prison- 
ers of war, were labeled “reactionaries” 
and were read out of their organization. 
Eminent men like Ferdinand Peroutka, 
one of the great living Czech journal- 
ists, and Lev Sychrava, almost his 
equal, were declared unfit to practice 
journalism, along with hundreds of oth- 
er newspaper men. Some of these writ- 
ers are now in jail, others are awaiting 
trial, and still others are again in exile. 
One government officer told the author 
last summer that most of the writers 
who fled to France and England to es- 
cape the Nazis are once again in Wes- 
tern liberal countries. They “left,” he 
said, in February and March 1948. 


{? AFTER THE COMMUNISTS GAINED 
complete power, changes in the content 
of newspapers became apparent. For- 
eign news was curtailed, dropping even 
below its former level. Marxist articles 
commanded extravagant space in news- 
paper columns. The Charlie McCarthy 
nature of press operation is indicated 
also by the fact that assorted by-lines 
appeared in different papers over stories 
identically written. The writer himself 
met journalists who before the coup 
were page one political writers, but who 
now are reduced to writing lines for 
comic panels and to the reporting of 
social news. 


As a means of implementing journal- 
ists into the Communist scheme of 
things, the government has given them 
special favors. Last fall new features of 
a national insurance scheme were com- 
pleted in which only two occupational 
groups, miners and newspaper men, re- 


ceived favoritism clauses. These fea- 
tures are expensive, extravagant, almost 
out of reason. They sound like a “pie 
in the sky” vision, considering the pres- 
ent uncertain state of Czech currency.’ 

The doctrinaire and propagandistic 
nature of the Communist-controlled 
journalists’ union is illustrated by the 
“code of ethics” promulgated after the 
coup. The journalist is told to raise his 
ideological sights, “aided” by the union. 
He must acquaint his readers with “the 
fight of the world’s workers for free- 
dom,” and stand in the van of the 
Marxist struggle. 


But for the intervention of Commun- 
ism after World War II, Czechoslo- 
vakia probably could have stabilized 
and democratized its press in the post- 
war period. Its major policies were 
clear. It sought to raise ethical and 
technical standards, politics aside. It did 
everything possible to compensate for 
low wages and poor working conditions 
of newspaper men. A liberal law passed 
on July 3, 1936, governing the working 
conditions of journalists, is evidence of 
this desire to improve the lot of these 
men. Before the war, Czechoslovakia 
revealed it was not averse to Socialism, 
as distinct from Communism. After the 
war, nationalization was accepted as a 
means of strengthening the economy, 
and Czechs apparently were willing to 
try the experiment of a press which ex- 
cluded private ownership. 


The Czechs put into effect the post- 
war press policies with eyes open and 
fingers crossed. This can be said for 
them: Lost but resolute, they stood as 
they groped for press democracy in an 
almost completely different set of cir- 
cumstances than we have faced in the 
United States. Only their hopes were 
close to ours. 


TIf, for example, the reporter earned 120,000 
crowns ($2,400) annually in the last five years 
of a 35-year period of service, he retires on the 
same pay. Last fall the employee was paying 9 
percent of his wage into the pension fund, a 
sum equaled by the employer. Plans were afoot 
to increase the employer’s payment to 18 per- 
cent, with the employee’s —, and money 
wage remaining the same as before. 
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Under the British Mandate 


BY LESLIE JOHN MARTIN# 





Wf THIS IS AN ANALYSIS OF THE PRESS 
of Palestine under the British mandate. 
It remains for others to describe 
changes and developments that have 
taken place since the partition and the 
recognition by older nations of the new 
state of Israel. 

Palestine was a special case in jour- 
nalism. No other area with a popula- 
tion of two millions, of whom at least 
30 percent are illiterate, could boast of 
18 morning dailies, three evening pa- 
pers, and a host of weeklies, bi-weeklies 
and monthlies. 

One can refer with some justification 
to the newspapers as national dailies. 
Actually, there is not a single purely 
local paper in Palestine. Because of the 
mobility of both the Arab and Jewish 
populations, the people have had no 
long standing ties in any one town. 
They could not evoke a deep-seated 
interest in the town in which they lived 
and which claimed them only recently. 

There have been many political par- 
ties in Palestine, each with a newspaper 
supporting its program. These political- 
ly-minded newspapers could only sur- 
vive with a national clientele. No jour- 
nal with a one-town circulation could 
succeed financially. 


*Mr. Martin, who has lived 21 of his 27 years 
in Palestine, has spent five years in various edi- 


torial positions on newspapers in the Near East. 
He has been assistant editor of the Palestine 
Illustrated News, make-up editor of the Pales- 
tine Post, news editor of the Iraq Times, editor- 
rial assistant of Middle East Opinion, Cairo, and 
Palestine correspondent for International Ob- 
server, Paris. He has the B.A. degree from the 
American University, Cairo, and studied at the 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem, and as an ex- 
ternal student of the University of London. In 
September he entered the School of Journalism, 
University of Oregon, where he is working for 
his M.A. degree. 


Another social factor that compli- 
cates the journalistic problem in Pal- 
estine is the multi-lingual nature of 
the population. Arabic is spoken by a 
million and a quarter of the population, 
although it is not read by as many, ow- 
ing to the high rate of illiteracy of this 
racial group. There are no exact figures 
on the extent of the Hebrew-speaking 
population. Most Jews in Palestine 
speak Hebrew and read it fairly well. 
English is taught in all schools in Pal- 
estine, although the standard of in- 
struction was never very high in the 
public schools. A very liberal estimate 
of the population possessing a reading 
knowledge of English would approxi- 
mate 30 percent. 

Among the recent arrivals in the 
country who speak none of the three 
official languages are the older genera- 
tion of German Jews; some of the Pol- 
ish refugees (who do, however, speak 
German); the large number of demo- 
bilized anti-Communist Polish soldiers 
(non-Jews) given asylum in Palestine, 
but who were evacuated before the end 
of 1947; and some Czechs, who also 
remained in Palestine when their army 
was demobilized. The members of the 
Armenian and Greek communities all 
speak Arabic, and many of them Know 
English as well. 

Newspapers are read avidly by the 
Jewish population. This is not at all 
surprising when one considers that nine 
out of every 10 Jews in the country 
were born abroad.’ Furthermore, most 
Jews have friends or relatives in other 


1The Jewish population was 70,000 in 1917, 
and 750,000 in 1948. 
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countries, and are therefore interested 
in knowing what is happening in those 
countries. 

The Arabs, too, are highly conscious 
politically. They are especially interest- 
ed in learning what other Arabs are 
doing in the neighboring states, and are 
greatly swayed by editorials. Since only 
about 40 percent of the Arabs are lit- 
erate, it is customary in Arab villages 
for the men to gather round some liter- 
ate person in the local coffee house and 
to listen to the paper being read and 
expounded. 

* * * 

Of the four Arab language dailies 
that were being published just before 
the end of the British mandate in May 
1948, Falastin was the oldest. Estab- 
lished in 1911, it was Christian-owned 
and nationalist in policy. Its circulation 
never exceeded 20,000, and probably 
was far smaller.? Falastin was read by 
both Moslem and Christian Arabs, as 
was also the Moslem owned Ad Difa’a. 
This paper was established in 1932 and 
claimed to be nationalist in policy.® 


In addition to these, there were two 
recently established papers, Esh-Shaab 
and Al Wahdah. Esh-Shaab had a larg- 
er circulation than Al Wahdah, proba- 
bly because it cost only four cents to 
the latter’s six. It backed Mussa El 
Alami, the liberal head of the Arab 
office. Al Wahdah was the organ of the 
Husseini party,* and was edited by 
Ishak Husseini, a nephew of the Grand 
Mufti, Haj Amin El Husseini. 


From a strictly journalistic view- 
point, there is little that can be said in 
favor of the Arab press. Its main aim 
seems to have been to incite, rather 
than to inform. Its strongly worded edi- 


"No exact figures are available, as circula- 
tions were always exaggerated, especially during 
the war, when a brisk black market made it 
highly profitable to print less and to sell the 
newsprint allotted by the government. 

*The Circulation of Ad Difa’a cannot have 
been greater than 10,000 in the best of times, 
and was estimated (by a Jewish publisher) to 
be as low as 1,000. 

‘This party dominated the Arab Higher Com- 


mittee, and was presided over » o. e Grand 
us 


Mufti of Jerusalem, Haj Amin El seini. 


torials, however, were widely read and 
discussed. If Arab editors were no jour- 
nalists, they certainly were excellent 
propagandists.® 

It is all the more to be regretted, 
therefore, that, except for a single page 
in English run by one of the Arabic 
papers for a short time, no Arab- 
controlled English language newspaper 
ever made its appearance in the streets 
of Palestine, or, for that matter, any- 
where else in the Middle East. English 
language newspapers, even in the strict- 
ly Arab countries, were either British or 
Jewish owned.® 

Several abortive attempts were made 
to start an English language daily by a 
number of influential and wealthy 
Arabs. The plans came too late, how- 
ever, to be put into effect and the ob- 
stacles seemed insurmountable. For one 
thing, no Arab-owned printing press pos- 
sessed linotype machines. Arab print- 
ers had no better than old-fashioned 
flatbed presses that could print no more 
than 1,800 copies an hour. Two sug- 
gestions made by Arab notables illus- 
trate the unrealistic background against 
which communications were working. 
One was that the printing of a pro-Arab 
English language paper should be un- 
dertaken at a Jewish press.? Another 
was that all composition might be un- 
dertaken by hand. 

In short, the Arabs lacked adequate 
press outlets. They were inarticulate in 
the face of world public opinion. Many 
would have lent a willing ear to Arab 
arguments; yet practically their only 
source of information was an often hos- 
tile foreign press. Arab intellectuals in 


SE. A. Speiser, The United States and the 
Near East (Harvard University Press, 1947) 
writes: “‘. . . Public opinion in the Arab Near 
East cannot readily be gauged from its press. 
Nor does the press in turn contribute its due 
share to the enlightenment of the public. It ex- 
ercises an inflammatory and disruptive rather 
than a moderating influence.” 

® The Egyptian Mail and the Egyptian Gazette 
of Cairo are published by a British company, 
and a Britisher by the name of D. Goldstein 
has the controlling shares in it. He is also the 
editor of the Mail. 

™This was just after Jewish terrorists had 
blown up a Jewish owned printing press where 
a Jewish paper was being printed in German. 
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the Middle East have often admitted 
privately that their battle for Palestine 
was lost in their primitive printing 
presses. 


HEBREW NEWSPAPERS IN PALESTINE 
owe their birth to the Jewish lexicogra- 
pher, Eliezer Ben Yehuda, who was 
also responsible for modern Hebrew. 
He and his wife worked indefatigably 
in the late 80s and ’90s, and produced 
several weeklies. Then, in 1908, came 
the first Palestinian Hebrew daily, 
Haheruth, and in 1909, Moriah, both 
of which, however, ceased publication 
before the end of World War I. 

In 1918, Haaretz made its appear- 
ance. Its policy was liberal and in gen- 
eral Zionist, and it had a wide circula- 
tion.? In 1925 came the labor paper, 
Davar, which outdistanced the Haaretz 
in circulation.® Other papers that ap- 
peared in the 1930s and early 1940s in- 
cluded a right-wing Zionist paper, 
Haboker, a revisionist paper, a liberal 
farmers’ paper, two religious dailies, 
and a daily for new German immi- 
grants.*° 

Besides the Hebrew language dailies, 
there were two German papers for 
those Jews who felt they were too old 
to learn Hebrew. Then there was the 
Palestine Post and, for a short time, the 
Palestine Illustrated News, both Jewish- 
owned English language dailies. 

Gazetta Polska, a Polish paper, was 
published by refugees in Palestine for 
the sizable Polish community that re- 
fused to return to Poland after the war. 

The difficulties experienced by the 
Hebrew press were manifold. But its 
main hurdle was that of language. Heb- 
rew as a language had been inadequate 
in the early years in coping with the 
new inventions and ideas that cropped 
up every day. The press did much of 


8 About 17,000 in 1940 and higher after the 
war. 

* Circulation in 1940 was about 32,000, and 
rose to 35,000 after the war (according to a 
member of its staff). This was the highest circu- 
lation of any paper in Palestine. 

10 This Ppl accommodated its readers by ex- 
plaining difficult Hebrew words in German par- 
enthetically after the difficult word. 
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the spade work in this field, and at the 
same time acted as a public teacher of 
Hebrew. 

* *” / 

The English-language papers in Pal. 
estine were edited by a number of Brit. 
ish and American-trained journalists, 
The make-up of these papers, there. 
fore, had elements of both American 
and British styles. Thus the Palestine 
Post placed its main story of the day 
on the right-hand side, in the Ameri- 
can style; the Palestine Illustrated News 
featured its main story on the left. 
hand side of the front page in the 
British style. Spelling and idiom were 
uniformly British. 

All daily newspapers were restricted 
by government to 24 pages a week at 
the beginning of World War II. This 
allowed them four pages a day. No 
Jewish papers appeared on Saturday 
(except for the Palestine Illustrated 
News, the English language paper, 
which was printed at an Arab press on 
Friday nights, and at a Jewish press 
on the other nights of the week). 
There was no Moslem paper on Friday, 
and no Christian Arab paper on Sun- 
day. 

The make-up of the English news- 
papers did not differ greatly from that 
of English papers elsewhere in the 
world. The Arab and Hebrew news- 
papers had a horizontal front-page 
make-up all their own. It consisted of 
a streamer in some bold type and oc- 
casionally a second line of smaller 
type in a lighter face. Other articles 
would appear under sub-streamers and 
four and three-column headlines. At 
the bottom of the page there would 
sometimes be a number of short single- 
column items in a vertical row. 

Hebrew and Arabic types used were 
larger than those in American news- 
papers (12 and 14-point type was usual 
for the body of the story); the head- 
lines, however, did not go beyond 48- 


41 After the war, some of the larger papers 
had six pages one day a week, and later eight 
pages—usually on Fridays. 
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point type as a general rule. Here one 
should note that both Hebrew and 
Arabic are very condensed languages. 
Jdeas in these languages could be ex- 
pressed in about one-third the number 
of words it would take to say them in 
English. 

Political cartoons were very popular 
in all Palestinian newspapers. Pictures 
were not used very frequently, except 
by the Palestine Illustrated News, which 
had three or four pictures of a topical 
nature in each issue. The comic strip 
was unknown, except for one in the 
Palestine Post that had been running 
since before the war. It was called 
“Ferd’nand” and was similar to a pop- 
ular American comic strip, “Henry” 
(i.e. without words or continuity). 

Before the war the price of a news- 
paper was between two and four cents. 
During the war the prices were increas- 
ed to between four and 10 cents. Ad- 
vertising rates were increased from a 
pre-war $1 to between $2 and $3 per 
column inch. 


Y PUBLISHING A NEWSPAPER IN PAL- 
estine was never an easy matter. The 
obstacles seemed endless and the re- 
wards very few. 

A permit had to be procured from 
the district commissioner of the district 
in which the paper was published. For 
this purpose “a bond in such amount 
and such a form as prescribed by the 
district commissioner” had to be post- 
ed."* It was no easy matter to obtain a 
permit after 1940, mainly because of 
the paper shortage.?% 

Printing facilities were poor. Four 
printing establishments in Jerusalem, 
besides the government office, had lino- 
type machines;!* one had a semi-rotary 
press, all the remainder had flatbed 


“E. W. Sharp, The Censorship and Press 
Laws of Sixty Countries (University of Missouri 
Bulletin, Journalism Series No. 77). 

“The editor had to prove that his education 
was at least up to high school standard, and 
that he could write, speak, and read the lan- 
guage in which the periodical was to be pub- 
lished. In some cases this was an obstacle that 
led to the use of “‘dummy’’ editors. 

‘None among the Arabs. 


presses.’ The printers, who had all the 
work they wanted in three eight-hour 
shifts, drove hard bargains with the 
publishers. 

One of the greatest problems of all 
prospective publishers was that of dis- 
tribution. There were two major Jewish 
and one Arab distributing agencies. The 
established papers always brought pres- 
sure to bear on these distributing agen- 
cies whenever a new publisher ap- 
proached them to handle their sales. 
As every newspaper in the country 
depended mainly on newsboys for their 
sales, the distributing agencies, which 
had an unbelievable control over the 
newsboys, could also make or break a 
paper.?¢ 

Even when all these obstacles were 
overcome and the newspaper was suc- 
cessfully launched, the publisher had to 
face still further difficulties. Building a 
circulation seemed a hopeless task in 
Palestine. The saturation point in the 
circulation of any newspaper was 
reached all too soon. This was due to 
the division of the country into its vari- 
ous communities, language groups and 
political parties. There was no incentive 
to improve a newspaper or to employ 
time-honored circulation building tech- 
niques.?? 

In the field of advertising there was 
little cooperation from the public, es- 
pecially in the Arab sector. Many of 
the larger business concerns did not ad- 
vertise at all.1* Often a paper was for- 
ced to go to press with advertisements 
occupying less than 25 percent of its 
space, and sometimes as little as three 


15 There was one rotary press in the quate. 
It was in Tel Aviv and was owned by the pub- 
lisher of Haaretz. 

16 This happened in the case of at least one 
daily, the writer having seen the letters that 
were exchanged between the newspaper that had 
the monopoly and the distributing agency that 
had been willing to handle the distribution of 
the new daily. 

17As one publisher put it: ‘I know that I 
have reached the limit of my circulation. Spend- 
ing more money to improve my paper would 
= be like throwing that money down the 

rain.” 

18 ‘‘Tt’s like giving to charity,’’ said the owner 
of a chain of book and stationery stores as he 

laced an advertisement in a local daily. “i 
now it will not help me one bit.’’ 
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percent. The revenue of such papers 
naturally came from other than the 
usual sources. Some papers were sub- 
sidized by interested parties. Others cut 
down their circulation to a bare mini- 
mum and sold their newsprint on the 
black market. 


Little was done by any of the 
three communities (English, Jewish, or 
Arab) to try to convince the other two 
of the justice of their claims, with the 
one major exception of the English lan- 
guage paper that reflected Zionist poli- 
cy. This paper was the Palestine Post, 
founded in 1932 by Gershon Agronsky, 
an American-Jewish newspaper man.'® 
Gradually it was improved, until for- 
eign correspondents considered it the 
best newspaper in the Middle East. 


Although the policy of the paper was 
frankly Zionist, it wielded considerable 
influence in all circles in Palestine. For 
a long time it was the only English lan- 
guage daily in the country, and as such, 
was read not only by British govern- 
ment officials, who had no alternative 
paper, but also by the educated Arabs. 
It published all the government com- 
muniqués and legal notices that no Pal- 
estine resident could afford to miss. Its 
local news coverage was excellent, 
though somewhat one-sided. Little Jew- 
ish news of interest was missed, al- 
though its Arab news often seemed 
confined to murders, thefts, and quar- 
rels. 


In the international field the Palestine 
Post was exemplary. The Jew, who is a 
born cosmopolitan, has an infinite thirst 
for news from abroad, and the Pales- 
tine Post gave him excellent service. 
The wire services of UP, Reuter, and 
later AP were used.?° Certain foreign 
correspondents were paid to send in 
copies of their cables, and a correspon- 
dent was maintained in London and at 


#An uncle of the American Broadcasting 
Company’s Martin Agronsky, who began his 
journalism career on the Palestine Post. 

2°Other services included British United 
Press, Overseas News Agency, Jewish Tele- 
+ we Agency, Agence ance-Presse, Polish 
elegraphic Agency, and, during the war, OWI. 
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the United Nations headquarters. There 
were also occasional roving correspon. 
dents. 


English being the lingua franca in the 
country, the Palestine Post** enjoyed an 
advantageous position, and the Jewish 
Agency thus had a most powerful wea- 
pon of propaganda. 


UNTIL 1936, WHEN THE PALESTINE 
Broadcasting Station began to function, 
Britain made no attempt to present her 
point of view to the people of Palestine, 
The methods used by the Palestine goy- 
ernment to influence public opinion 
were mainly preventive, by controlling 
the news at the source, and the public 
information office was set up to “as- 
sist” the press. Its main function was to 
issue communiqués and generally to 
serve as a liaison between the Palestine 
government and the press. During the 
war, and until the end of the mandate, 
it was also responsible for the pre- 
publication censorship that existed in 
Palestine.?? 


No direct statement to the press 
could be made by any government de- 
partment, or any official of such depart- 
ment. All publicity had to be handled 
by the public information office. No re- 
porter could approach a police officer 
or get information at a police station. 
The only reply he would get was, “En- 
quire at the PIO.” 


21 Its circulation ranged between 14,000 when 
the paper supply was low, and 22,000 at its 
peak. 

#2 Pre-publication censorship provided that all 
copy go to the censor before printing except 
for sports news, advertisements, headlines and 
most pictures. The Palestine Telegraph was sus: 
pended for 30 days—and never resumed publi- 
cation—for printing a sports story which named 
a regimental soccer team, and thereby identified 
the regiment stationed in Palestine. Five or six 
other papers were suspended temporarily for 
running anti-government editorials, usually with- 
out submitting them for prior censorship. How- 
ever, even if it had been submitted, the censor 
took no responsibility at all and the editor was 
still fully responsible for anything that went 11- 
to his paper. Sometimes the censor in one town 
would pass an item that was stopped in al: 
other. One of the always forbidden topics was 
the name or picture of the Grand Mufti of Jerv- 
salem, on the theory that such publication might 
incite the people to violence. e papers avoid: 
ed the restriction by calling him the ‘‘chairma? 
of the Arab Higher Committee.” 
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Under the press law of 1933, the 
high commissioner of Palestine also 
had the power “to suspend publication 
of anewspaper which continues to pub- 
lish matter which in his opinion is like- 
ly to endanger the public peace.” 2° Two 
copies of each issue had to be delivered 
to the chief secretary and two more to 
the district commissioner. Newspapers 
were compelled to publish without 
charge any Communiqués issued by the 
government. 

Government control extended to for- 
eign newspapers and periodicals. Thus 
the London Communist Daily Worker 
was banned in Palestine, and was not 
sold even between 1941 and 1945, al- 
though Russia was Britain’s, and there- 
fore technically Palestine’s, ally. 

When the Palestine Broadcasting Sta- 
tion was opened in 1936 it was placed 
under the direction of the postmaster 
general, and the public information offi- 
cer was made responsible for the news 
broadcasts. Very soon the people of 
Palestine became accustomed to listen- 
ing to the PBS broadcasts in the three 
official languages for official announce- 
ments and opinions. 

There was, of course, the Official 
Gazette, a weekly government publica- 


tion devoted to legal and civil service’ 


notices as well as official municipal no- 
tices. The Official Gazette began publi- 
cation in 1919. In the early years of the 
war three more “official” publications 
were added. These were the Forum (in 
English), Hagalgal (in Hebrew), and 
Al Kafila (in Arabic). They were pub- 
lished by the Public Information Office, 
and gave the programs of the PBS, the 
BBC, and literary and informative arti- 
cles, as well as some poetry. 


During the war, the British soldiers 
stationed in Palestine were forced to 
tread the Palestine Post for lack of any 
other paper in English. This did not 
suit the authorities (or perhaps the sol- 
diers), and in the summer of 1944 a 
special edition of the Egyptian Mail, 


een 


“Sharp, op. cit. 


called the Mid-East Mail, was produced 
in conjunction with British Army Pub- 
lic Relations and flown to the military 
camps in Palestine. It was also sold on 
the streets of the larger towns every 
day. However, the Palestine Post was 
not ousted, and British officers contin- 
ued to buy it for the sake of its better 
news coverage. 


The Palestine government never con- 
sidered publishing a newspaper in any 
of the three official languages, neither 
did any Britisher ever come forward 
with plans for a paper reflecting the 
British point of view. This was, in the 
opinion of the writer, a grave mistake 
on the part of Britain, as she could 
have gained much by presenting her 
side in the Palestinian controversies. 


¥@ DURING THE LAST DAYS OF THE BRIT- 
ish mandate there was little or no inter- 
urban communication or transportation 
in the country. Many roads were mined 
and a number of telephone lines were 
cut. Newspapers had to limit their sales 
to the towns in which they were printed 
—that is, Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, and 
Jaffa. The Tel Aviv newspapers were 
distributed in the nearby settlements 
and villages, and sometimes got as far 
as Haifa. The Jaffa papers were taken 
down to Gaza, though this town began 
to rely on the Egyptian press for its 
news. Most of the country, however, 
had to depend on radio broadcasting 
for information. 


The Palestine Broadcasting Station 
began to assume importance it had 
never possessed before, although the 
short-wave broadcasts of the BBC, too, 
had always had clear reception in Pal- 
estine and were popular. The PBS local 
news coverage was what made the sta- 
tion gain in importance. Though their 
local news was limited to government 
handouts, this, in the opinion of the 
people, was better than nothing at all.** 


24 At the end of 1947 the number of radio re- 
ceiving sets in Palestine was 103,090. Receiving 
sets were licensed by the director of Posts, Tele- 
graphs and Telephones, the license costing $4 a 
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Another station that had long been 
popular for its light programs was the 
military station called JCPA, in the 
British forces network, with its studios 
on Mount Zion, in the Old City of Je- 
rusalem. Later it moved to Beit Jala, a 
small village near Bethlehem. JCPA re- 
layed the news from the BBC in Lon- 
don, but did not put out any news 
broadcasts of its own. 


Finally, there was the Near East 
Arab Broadcasting Corporation at Jaf- 
fa. This station, which was set up to- 
wards the end of the war, had programs 
in Arabic, including news and news 
commentary, and was controlled direct- 
ly by the British Foreign Office. The 
staff was composed mainly of local 
Arabs who had been educated at the 
American University of Beirut (the 
Lebanon), and there were one or two 
Egyptians too. The director was British. 
The news broadcasts of the NEABC 
were popular among the Arabs, and 
were quoted in the Arab press. Al- 
though controlled by the British gov- 
ernment, the commentators were per- 
mitted to be openly biased in their 
commentaries, and the supposedly fac- 
tual news, too, was slanted in such a 
way as to be sheer anti-Jewish propa- 
ganda instead of simply pro-Arab prop- 
aganda, which it was meant to be.”® 


About the middle of January 1948 a 
new station began to broadcast on the 
shortwave band. The IZL (Jewish un- 


year. One must remember here that the average 
number of listeners using a set was exception- 
ally high in Palestine. pee | the Arabs a large 
number would crowd around the radio in e 
local coffee house in the villages. In the towns, 
several generations of a family would live in 
one house, sharing a single radio. Among the 
Jews, very few members of a settlement would 
own a private radio set. Often a whole settle- 
ment of 500—1,000 members would use a half 
dozen radios in all, some settlements having only 
one radio. 

% Thus a “rumor” that the army of Arab ir- 
regulars under Kaoukji had defeated a Jewish 
army based on a northern settlement (Mishmar 
Haemek), was picked up by NEABC. A vivid 
description of the battle was given, including 
the number of supposed casualties on each side 
(practically none on the Arab side). Two days 
later the Palestine government-controlled PBS 
announced that Kaoukji’s army had been forced 
to withdraw, after suffering heavy casualties, 
and that the Mishmar Haemek garrison had 
broken their way through his army. 
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derground movement) had been trans. 
mitting news bulletins for some time. 
But now the Haganah, the official “de. 
fense organization” of the Jewish agen. 
cy, entered the field of radio propagan. 
da. The station first began with a He. 
brew news bulletin three times a day, 
Then it broadcast a special children’s 
program of news and “stories about 
Jewish heroes.” By the beginning of 
February, there was a daily broadcast 
in Arabic for Arab listeners. 


The speed at which the news about 
these daily broadcasts in Arabic got 
around is amazing. The Jews would say 
jokingly (and the Arabs took up the 
joke), that the Haganah would start 
raids at 8:45 p.m., because at that time 
all the Arabs were at home listening to 
the Haganah’s Arabic news broadcast. 
There was a great deal of truth in this. 
The news bulletins in Arabic included 
“information” about individual Arab 
leaders, their “corruption,” and “facts 
about their embezzlement of public 
funds.” The station would also broad- 
cast warnings to individual Arabs 
(some of whom took these warnings 
very seriously and escaped to Egypt), 
and give “inside information” on the 
situation “behind the Arab lines.” 


The broadcasts were highly effective. 
Local Arab committee members began 
to suspect one another of spying and 
treachery, as the Haganah seemed to 
know what was happening even at the 
most secret committee meetings, and 
the Haganah naturally made no secret 
of its information. The broadcasts were 
discussed at every meeting of Arabs.” 


About the beginning of March the 
Haganah began to broadcast an Eng- 
lish news bulletin as well. This was not 
as popular as either the Hebrew or the 
Arabic programs, mainly because the 
English listener did not feel as strongly 


26Tt was amusing to watch Arabs listening 1 
the Haganah. They would insist on quiet in te 
room, as reception was never too , owing 
to interference. They would listen attentively, 
and accompany the broadcast with a runnig 
commentary of curses and denials of the verac 
ity of the statements made by the Jews. 
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which will continue to be its standard 





trans. t the issues involved as the local 
time spulation did. 2 of the pressroom 
il “de. Against this may be contrasted the were injured in the explosion which 
agen- Mm result of the blowing up of the building = wrecked the building in which this 
Sagan- MM in which the Palestine Post had its of- newspaper and its presses are housed. 
a He. Mil ces and printing press. This was done — of the wo apna: — 
: ; . and women were at their posts and suf- 
2 day, Hi by some unidentified persons—believed fered for it; and their jane will 
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began 
g and “The American editor who thinks that his newspaper is not a ‘provincial 
ed to newspaper’ is kidding himself. Our country is too large and its regions are 
at oe too different from each other to be adequately covered or served by a 
bite national paper or papers. Much of the apparent standardization is the 
were hiding of differences by the aggressively provincial tastes of New York, 
abs.” Washington, and Hollywood. Our country is like a vast stage on which 
h the here and there sensitive microphones are clustered. A slight pop in New 


Eng- York may crash across the nation, while a huge explosion in Wyoming may 


1s not 
or the 
e the 
ongly 


not be heard beyond the state. A whisper in a Hollywood bedroom may 
drown out the cries of wisdom in North Dakota. A frank acceptance of the 
regional character of a newspaper does not mean the glorification of insu- 
larity. A newspaper should report and interpret the world to a region and 
the region to itself in the way best designed to serve its readers, and it 

Should report and interpret the region to the world from the vantage of the 
a region.” ROBERT J. BLAKELY in Communications in Modern Society 
_ (University of Illinois Press, 1948). 
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JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AATJ Members 


A Social Science Approach 
To History of Journalism 


BY VIVIAN SORELLE® 





WV CAN HISTORY OF AMERICAN JOUR- 
nalism be taught to give it more than 
passing significance? If the course deals 
only with dates, editors, and newspa- 
pers, the student may well feel that it 
represents time better devoted to tech- 
nical training. 

On the other hand, the course may 
introduce the student to a concept of 
the press as an institution in society. 
The press at any given time reflects the 
social, political, and economic forces 
of its era; in turn, through its presenta- 
tion of facts, opinion, entertainment, 
through its crusading and its business 
methods, it influences society. The press 
can be understood only in terms of this 
interrelationship. Therefore, a course in 
history of journalism should present 
background material with emphasis on 
its evolutionary character and should 
attempt to integrate the history of the 
press with it. 


That is the way we try to teach the 
course at West Virginia University. 
Most students in the course have had 
recent work in American history. Al- 
most all have had, or are taking, 
courses in political science, economics, 
and sociology. Held responsible for 
general knowledge of American history, 
they are instructed to make use of out- 
line books to refresh their memories. In 
preparation of lecture material, the in- 


*The author is assistant professor in the 
School of Journalism at West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Morgantown, West Virgania. She holds the 
M.A. in journalism from the University of Min- 
nesota. 


structor has consulted such works as 
Curti’s Growth of American Thought, 
Parrington’s Main Currents in Ameri- 
can Thought, Salmon’s The Newspaper 
and Authority and The Newspaper and 
the Historian, Chafee’s Freedom of 
Speech, and Mott and Casey’s Interpre. 
tations of Journalism. These are used, 
of course, in addition to general texts 
in journalism and to works on Ameri- 
can history which present material 
from a social, political, and economic 
point of view. Sydney Kobre’s article, 
“Sociological Approach to Research in 
Newspaper History” in the JouRNALIsM 
QUARTERLY, March 1945, has been of 
value. 


The general aims of the course are 
explained at the first lecture. The class 
is told that while on the whole material 
from the text will not be taken up in 
detail in class, students are neverthless 
responsible for this material. Because 
most texts in history of American jour 
nalism contain too great detail for a 
one-semester undergraduate course, the 
class is “briefed” in advance on impor- 
tant points, or advance questions are 
presented as a study aid. Quiz questions 
may later be taken from these lists. 
Frequent objective examinations dis- 
courage the popular idea that facts are 
unimportant. 


A syllabus supplements the text, out- 
lining particularly the background ma- 
terial and emphasizing the social 
science approach. To draw a broad pic- 
ture and to view the press in its co! 
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rect perspective, we break the course 
into historic periods which correspond 
roughly to divisions in most texts. 
These general topics are:: European 
backgrounds, colonial press to 1750, 
struggle between colonies and England, 
postwar turmoil and new class align- 
ments, the Industrial Revolution, 
growth of a new democracy, mid-cen- 
tury issues and the Civil War, trium- 
phant industrialism, and the press in 
our time. To aid students in viewing 
facts in relation to other facts, we use 
charts from time to time. The burden 
of integration rests chiefly on the lec- 
turer, who in addition to explaining 
main currents of any period must con- 
stantly stress the interplay of press and 
society. At the beginning of each topic, 
the chronology of period and press is 
indicated. An attempt is made to trace 
changes in social, political, and eco- 
nomic organization of the time; geo- 
graphic factors; development of com- 
merce and trade; industrialization and 
changes in communications. The con- 
sequent shifts in population as indicat- 
ed by immigration and the growth of 
cities are considered in relation to the 
development and readership of the 
press. The rise of new social classes, the 
development of literacy, and the spread 
of education are pointed out. The press 
is studied in its relation to controversy 
and ideological conflict. 


Development of functions is noted 
from time to time. In the first topic, 
European backgrounds, for instance, 
the development of the early press is 
considered in terms of the interests 
served. Students note that even at the 
time of its birth, the press served com- 
mercial groups through its news letters, 
that it contributed to controversial is- 
sues through it diurnals and pamphlets, 
and that at a very early time popular 
demands were met through ballads. 


The intense struggle toward a free 
press in this period is explained as part 
of an ideological struggle in which the 
old theory of the “state as master” 
crossed swords with the democratic 


theory of the “state as servant.” Tech- 
niques used to throttle the press in the 
16th and 17th centuries are seen as part 
of this struggle, later refilected in the 
colonies in such issues as the Zenger 
trial. 

Effort is made constantly to bring out 
the fact that a free press can exist only 
in a democratic society and that a free 
press is a contradiction when ideas of 
“statism” flourish, whether in the 17th 
century or today. The freedom of the 
press “thread” is followed throughout 
the course. 

Some attempt is made to indicate 
cultural ties with England and the 
continent, though time permits only 
touching on this factor. Students do 
learn that the “enlightenment” of the 
18th and 19th centuries with its empha- 
sis On environmentalism, humanitarian- 
ism, interest in science and education, 
was part of the cultural pattern of wes- 
tern Europe which profoundly affected 
the press. 

Several lectures are devoted to results 
of the Industrial Revolution in creating 
a new society with new problems, new 
economic theories, and new worker de- 
mands. The vast development of big 
business and the big business press is 
related to industrialization. The isms of 
the 1840s and 1850s, like those of our 
day, are seen as attempts by segments 
of society to meet issues arising in part 
from the disruptive influence of the In- 
dustrial Revolution. 

Throughout the course we attempt to 
create a sense of immediacy in discus- 
sing issues. Vocabularies change, but 
old conflicts and allegiances remain. So 
far as possible these are restated in 
modern terms. Federalists and Republ- 
cans may be spoken of as the “rightists” 
and “leftists” of their day. Mercantilism 
as a colonial policy was a kind of “con- 
trolled economy.” War and postwar 
problems of the Civil and Revolution 
ary Wars are understandable if related 
to similar problems of our own era. 

In following the history of journal- 
ism as presented in the text, we make 
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no effort to cover the entire United 
States. Important newspapers as indica- 
tive of the general characteristics of an 
area are considered. Special stress is 
laid on papers of our immediate area 
and of nearby states, not because they 
are more important than others but be- 
cause our students are familiar with 
these papers and the history of the 
region. 

To permit students to do intensive 
work on certain phases and to aid them 
in integrating material, they are re- 
quired to write from six to eight re- 
ports. They are encouraged to draw on 
their courses in history, economics, po- 
litical science, and sociology, as well as 
the usual research sources. Topics are 
varied from time to time, in relation to 
class interests and maturity. From eight 
to 10 topics are assigned at a time, and 
students have some freedom in selecting 
a topic. Topics have included the po- 
litical philosophy of John Locke and its 
repercussions in America; character of 
American population in the 17th and 
18th centuries; economic backgrounds 
of American population in 1750; pro- 
paganda as a factor in bringing about 
the American Revolution; Tom Paine 
as a propagandist for liberty; principles 
of the Federalist party; views of Hamil- 
ton and Jefferson regarding freedom of 
the press; meaning of economic indi- 
vidualism; slavery legislation before the 
Civil War; Fourierism and early ‘com- 
munism” in America, and its relation 
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to the press; growth of humanitarian 
movements in America; rise and early 
history of the Associated Press; the 
muckrakers; and the history of Tam. 
many Hall. 


Students also review books dealing 
with history of journalism or related 
topics. So far as time will permit, these 
reports are discussed in class. Partly to 
gain some idea of how history is ac. 
tually compiled, all students prepare a 
history of some state newspaper or edi- 
tor. They are expected to do more than 
merely chronicle dates and events; they 
are instructed to discuss also the char- 
acter and backgrounds of the commun- 
ity, both past and present. Students dis- 
cover old issues of the Civil War fought 
out in yellowed pages of newspapers; or 
in investigating more recent papers in 
the great coal fields, they note how the 
character of the population and its in- 
terests affect the whole tone of the 
press. This research job is done in va- 
cation periods, when students have time 
for personal interviews and _ investiga- 
tion of old files. 


This course is obviously an experi- 
ment. As such it is constantly in process 
of development. The general plan was 
initiated many years ago in the belief 
that the press must be studied in the 
broad light of historical thought. The 
present instructor aims to continue pre- 
senting American journalism in terms 
of a liberal arts tradition. 





“Why should our neighbor countries—which, among all others, should 
see, understand, and appreciate our concept of press freedom—be in the 
vanguard of opposition to making it international in application? Worse, be 
the authors of United Nations conventions aimed at narrowing it? The 
answer is simple. They think our press has abused its freedom—and to 


their detriment. . 


. . Our experience with the freedom of information 


conventions underscores again the importance not only to ourselves but to 
the rest of the world that our press be good as well as free.” —-EDWARD 
Linpsay, editorial director of Decatur Newspapers, Inc., and editor of the 


Decatur (il.) Herald-Review. 
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Publishers and Students Favor 
Summer Internship Plan 


BY ALAN SCOTT AND VERNON B. BOWEN 





Y¥ ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY MICHI- 
gan State College journalism majors 
are in the field this summer working on 
daily and weekly newspapers, in adver- 
tising agencies and retail advertising de- 
partments, engaged in radio writing and 
in publicity fields to fulfill a require- 
ment for graduation. These students 
will work a minimum of six weeks for 
six hours academic credit and will re- 
ceive at least a subsistence wage. 

The Department of Journalism at 
Michigan State College is one of the 
few departments or schools of journal- 
ism to offer academic credit and to 
supervise practical work in the field. 

Inaugurated in 1940 by Professor 
A. A. Applegate, department head, the 
program of summer internships for 
journalism majors has now been in 
operation for a sufficient length of time 
to enable publishers, educators, and 
students to form definite opinions as to 
its value. 


Two studies were recently made by 
the authors, one to determine the opin- 
ions of Michigan publishers about the 
program, the other to learn of student 
reaction. 


Since summer internships have been 
required of journalism majors as pre- 
requisite for graduation, approximately 
350 students have participated or are 
now taking part in the program. The 
students spend six weeks—usually be- 
ween their junior and senior years— 
working on a job approved by the head 
of the journalism department. 


Before taking practical training in 
summer months, students are required 


to have completed the basic courses in 
journalism techniques—news reporting 
and copy editing. Those specializing in 
advertising must have completed at 
least the basic course—‘“Introduction 
to Advertising.” In addition, the stu- 
dent’s adviser must recommend him 
for a summer internship. 


When a student has obtained an ac- 
ceptable position, he is more or less on 
his own for the duration of the intern- 
ship. At the completion of his employ- 
ment, the student must report on his 
summer’s activities in at least 300 
words, outlining in detail the work 
done during the internship. His em- 
ployer writes a report estimating the 
student’s ability for the instructor in 
charge of the summer course. The 
progress which the employer feels the 
student has made during the summer is 
indicated in this report. On the basis of 
these two reports the instructor decides 
whether or not the student receives six 
academic’ credits and a grade for the 
internship work. 


Payment for the student’s work has 
been left largely to the discretion of the 
employer. However, Professor Apple- 
gate insists that the student receive a 
“subsistence” wage during the training 
period. Income of student veterans is 
supplemented by subsistence payments 
under the G. I. Bill of Rights. 


The journalism department realizes 
that unless the internship program has 
value to the publishers in the state and 


1 Michigan state operates on the quarter sys- 
tem. 
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elsewhere, it cannot long continue. In- 
creased costs of newspaper production 
make it doubtful if publishers will con- 
tinue to employ college students for 
summer work merely to contribute to 
education. This might be a luxury few 
publishers feel they can afford. 


But if the publishers are convinced 
that student workers meet a definite 
need, and if they are properly trained 
to perform duties given them, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that the program 
can be expanded. 


Many Michigan newspapers are pub- 
lished in resort areas, and summer 
months are often the busiest times for 
these papers. Other papers face the an- 
nual problem of obtaining replacements 
during regular staff vacations. Student 
help—if properly trained—is the an- 
swer to these demands for seasonal 
workers. 


More important, newspaper publish- 
ers, like other employers, are concerned 
with the establishment of a reservoir of 
properly trained people to meet their 
particular needs. Many still feel that 
there is no substitute for practical ex- 
perience. If students can obtain this 
practical experience while continuing 
their college training, publishers no 
doubt will be interested in continuing 
the internship program. 


To determine the publishers’ opinion 
on the progress, questionnaires were 
mailed to a hundred publishers through- 
out the state. Fifty-six went to papers 
which previously participated in the 
program. Newspapers which had not 
participated were also included in the 
survey, since their reasons for non-par- 
ticipation might be valuable in deter- 
mining the future of the program. 


Replies were received from 57 pub- 
lishers. Twenty-three were owners of 
daily newspapers, and 34 operate week- 
ly or semi-weekly papers. Publishers 
were asked specifically if they felt the 
program was an aid in solving the sum- 
mer vacation replacement problem, and 
if they believed the plan would aid in 
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supplying Michigan newspapers with 
better trained personnel. 

They were also asked if they felt 
M.S.C. students were well trained jn 
fundamental journalistic techniques, 
and if they “earned” the wages paid 
them. Publishers were urged to elabo- 
rate on any obvious deficiencies jn 
training. 

While an increasing number of ip- 
ternes are finding jobs in advertising 
and radio, the survey was confined to 
newspapers. The majority of interns 
go to the newspapers, and the publish- 
ers’ attitude primarily determines the 
success of the program. 


Wi REPLIES INDICATED THAT THE PUB- 
lishers generally favor our plan of in- 
ternships. Publishers of 23 daily and 34 
weeklies, representing a combined cir- 
culation of 595,000, agreed that better 
trained personnel will result from a 
curriculum combining academic train- 
ing with practical work in the field. 

Many publishers, particularly those 
in resort areas, believe the program is a 
partial solution to their problem of ob- 
taining vacation period replacements. 
The 57 publishers replying to the sur- 
vey feel that M.S.C. students are gener- 
ally well grounded in fundamental 
journalistic techniques and actually 
earn the wages paid them on summer 
jobs. 

With the exception of lack of speed, 
weaknesses pointed out by the publish- 
ers did not establish one general defici- 
ency. 

A number of weekly publishers ex- 
pressed reluctance to hire a student for 
a short period of time. Several replied 
they were unable to train a student in a 
six-week period so that he would be of 
value to the paper. 

However, none of the daily publish- 
ers expressed this opinion. No daily 
publisher who has employed an interne 
felt it was too great a task to give the 
student the additional training he re- 
quired to become an asset to the publi- 
cation. 
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There is little difference in the wages 
paid internes by weekly publishers and 
those paid by the dailies. The average 
wage paid by weekly papers was $29 a 
week, while the average paid by the 
dailies was $28. 

It is evident from this survey that 
publishers feel they are getting value 
received from student help. There were 
no ‘negative answers to the question 
concerning the value of the interne in 
consideration of the wages paid, but 
five publishers declined to answer this 
question. 

Another mail questionnaire was used 
to interview the 60 students who 
worked out their internship in the sum- 
mer of 1948. At the time of the survey, 
five months (and in most cases another 
term of school) separated the student 
from his field practice so that an ade- 
quate perspective could be applied to 
the value of the field plan. 

What the investigation tried to find 
out was how well the internship was 
preparing the student for further work 
in the field, how well the journalism 
department was preparing the student 
for the internship, and what sugges- 
tions the student might have for revis- 
ing the curriculum to better prepare 
the journalism majjor for his profes- 
sion. 

Replies indicated that the journalism 
major felt he was being adequately 
equipped to go into the field as a 
trainee. The student revealed that he 
found the journalism department was 
equipping him with the skills and 
knowledge necessary to do at least a 
passable job in the field as a newspaper 
or advertising worker. 

What type of jobs are the interns 
asked to perform? The survey discov- 
ered that almost the entire gamut of 
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newspaper plant jobs was performed 
by students who went into the field last 
summer. This broad application did 
not carry over into the advertising field, 
but there trainees were permitted at 
least to observe all operations. 

Among jobs from which the student 
felt he had learned the most, general 
reporting was mentioned most fre- 
quently. Copy editing scored high as 
did feature writing and straight inter- 
viewing. Other jobs mentioned as con- 
tributing to the student’s knowledge 
were court reporting, society reporting, 
selling display advertising, page make- 
up, and “telephone work.” 

There was no overall consensus on 
the way in which the journalism de- 
partment could best revise its offerings, 
but several suggestions appeared often 
enough to establish a trend. 


The desirability of work on the cam- 
pus publications, particularly the stu- 
dent daily, was stressed. It was sug- 
gested that work on the publications be 
required and credit given for it. 


After working in the field, the stu- 
dent returns cognizant of the need for 
more work in typography and produc- 
tion and of the importance of accuracy 
and speed. 


Weekly and daily publishers strongly 
believe our program is good for Mich- 
igan newspapers. This opinion is ech- 
oed by students and faculty members 
of the journalism department. 


The students apparently made a 
good impression on the publishers. 
This is probably the most important 
factor in the successful continuation of 
the internship program. The program 
is proving an excellent method of im- 
pressing the people of the state with 
the value of journalism training. 














RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re. 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because oj 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





Handling of Election News 


In San Francisco Papers 


W> THE STATEMENT HAS BEEN MADE 
frequently that, although a large major- 
ity of newspapers have supported the 
Republican candidate for President in 
their editorial columns, the Democratic 
candidate has been elected because of 
the fair news treatment he received 
during the campaign. To test this hy- 
pothesis, a content analysis was made 
of the political news content of all four 
San Francisco newspapers from August 
1 through November 2.' All four pa- 
pers supported the Republican candi- 
date. 

With the sentence as a unit, a symbol 
count was made, each symbol being 
categorized subjectively as Democratic, 
Republican, Progressive, and so on, 
and classified as favorable, unfavorable, 
or neutral to the respective political 
party? 


1 This paper is based on a master’s thesis writ- 
ten at Stanford University. 

2A considerable part of the content was cate- 
gorized by a second coder with insignificant dif- 
ferences as to classification. Also, a part of the 
content was analyzed with the paragraph as a 
unit with practically no differences appearing. 

A partial list of symbols follows: The party 
—0O, party in general; Oa, party officialdom in 
general, or individually by name; Ob, party 
voters. Persons—1, Presidential and Vice Presi- 
dential candidates mentioned together; 2, Presi- 
dential candidates; 2a, any family member of 
(2); 3, Vice Presidential candidates; 3a, any 
family member of (3); 6a, any party member 
in U. S. Senate; 6b, any party member in U. S. 
House of Representatives. Policies-—4, policies 
or party platform in general; 4a, civil liberties; 
4b, foreign policy; 4c, financial program; etc. 
Agencies—5, past, present, or future administra- 
tion of the leading candidates; 5a, administra- 
tion of any former party leader; 6, party in 
U. S. Congress; 6a, party in U. S. Senate; 6b, 
party in U. S. House of Representatives. 


More than 36,000 symbols were 
counted. Of these, 52 percent were Re- 
publican; 37 percent, Democratic; 8.8 
percent, Progressive; and other parties, 
2.2 percent. The Examiner, with 58 
percent Republican and 35 percent | 
Democratic symbols, gave most rela- 
tive attention to Republicans; the 
Chronicle, with 48 percent Republican 
and 38 percent Democratic symbols, 
gave the least relative attention to the 
Republicans. The Examiner and Call- 
Bulletin, both Hearst papers, gave the 
Progressives only 5 percent of atten- 
tion; the News (Scripps-Howard), 9 
percent; and the Chronicle, 11 per- 
cent. 


Most symbols in all papers, however, 
were categorized as neutral. Only two 
papers actually had more favorable 
Republican symbols than unfavorable: 
The Examiner 11.5 percent more and 
the Call-Bulletin 5.9 percent more. 
The Chronicle had 1 percent more un- 
favorable Republican symbols and the 
News had seven-tenths of 1 percent 
more unfavorable Republican symbols. 


All papers, however, presented more 
unfavorable than favorable Democratic 
symbols. These ranged from 2.7 per 
cent more unfavorable in the Call- 
Bulletin to 12.0 percent in the Exam- 
iner. 


A great difference appeared in the 


news treatment of the Progressive 
party. The unfavorable symbols ¢t 
ceeded the favorable by the following 
percentages: Examiner, 24 percent, 
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Research in Brief 


TABLE | 


Comparison of Net Favorable/Unfavorable Reporting by Each 
San Francisco Newspaper. 





(Percent) 
Republican 


(Percent) 
Democratic 


(Percent) 
Progressive 





Examiner 
Call-Bulletin 
News 
Chronicle 


—12.0 
—2.7 
—2.8 
—5.6 


—24.3 
—22.2 
—11.3 

—8.2 





*The values represent the algebraic sum of the favorable and unfavorable symbols referring to 


each party. 


Call-Bulletin, 22 percent; News, 11 
percent; and the Chronicle, 8 percent. 

The Chronicle and News presented a 
net unfavorable balance for all three 
parties (see Table I). That is to say, 
the political news content of these pa- 
pers was slightly more unfavorable 
than favorable to all three parties, thus 
indicating the nature of the 1948 cam- 
paign was more critical than construc- 
tive. It should be kept in mind that 
most of the political content of all of 
the papers was supplied by the candi- 
dates and party workers and not by the 
newspaper editors. 

In one of the papers, during the last 
month of the campaign, numerous dis- 
patches were designedly selected to fa- 
vor the Republican party. This paper, 
for example, carried many “victory 
wagon” statements and numerous anti- 
Wallace statements. The other papers, 
however, were less biased in their selec- 
tion of news. 

Mr. Truman appeared more often 
than Mr. Dewey as a symbol. More 
than one-half of the Democratic sym- 
bols were Mr. Truman, but only one- 
fourth of the Republican symbols were 
Mr. Dewey. Nearly two out of three 
Dewey symbols were favorable; three 
out of five Truman symbols were un- 
favorable. 

Congress appeared more often as a 
Republican symbol than did Mr. Dew- 
ey. The Republican Congress was clas- 
sified twice as often as an unfavorable 
than as a favorable symbol. Would a 
content analysis of the previous four 


Presidential campaigns reveal Congress 
more often as a favorable symbol? 
Mr. Truman carried San Francisco. 
Howarp W. HOLsCHUH 
Stanford University 


"Not Reads" in Newspaper 
Recognition Surveys 


4 FOR THREE YEARS THE HOMETOWN 
Daily Newspaper Publishers’ Promo- 
tion Committee, for which the writer 
has conducted recognition surveys in 
eleven Western states since 1945, has 
reported cost-per-reader for national 
advertisements. It was possible to pro- 
ject the item scores to the circulation 
of the individual newspapers after a 
method had been devised for ascertain- 
ing the percentage of readers in the 
sample who had read nothing in the 
issue of the paper being measured. 

For more than a score of newspapers 
of this type, including both morning 
and evening, an average of about 6 per- 
cent of the subscribers have reported 
they read nothing in Friday’s newspa- 
per, the range being 5 to 7 percent. 
The average for Thursday papers was 
slightly less than 5 percent. 

A probability type sample was gener- 
ally used and the publisher supplied ad- 
dresses of subscribers in selected blocks. 
These lists were prepared by the pub- 
lisher on sheets which provided six 
blank columns on the right-hand side 
opposite the addresses. The interviewer 
was required to check in these columns 
the result of each call made. These col- 
umns were headed “Interview Com- 
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pleted,” “Not at Home,” “Not Read,” 
“Refusal,” “Wrong Sex Quota,” and 
“Not Contacted.” Addresses not called 
upon were marked out at the conclu- 
sion of the survey so that it was pos- 
sible to determine the total number of 
calls made. Thus the percentage of “not 
reads” could be computed as well as 
the percentage for the other categories. 
Interviewers were instructed, in their 
approach to the respondent, not to spe- 
cify that “yesterday’s” paper was to be 
measured so as to avoid the possibility 
of a refusal being interpreted as a “not 
read.” 
CHILTON R. BusH 
Stanford University 


A Monopoly Daily of 1785 
Looks at Its Obligations 


V> THE FIRST SUBSTANTIAL DAILY 
newspaper in the United States to have 
a monopoly of the daily field was The 
Pennsylvania Packet and Daily Adver- 
tiser. How it viewed its obligations, du- 
ties, and opportunities may be judged 
from the following editorial pronounce- 
ment which appeared in the issue! of 
March 17, 1785: 


On Newspapers and Almanacs 

No books or pamphlets are so much 
the objects of ridicule and contempt as 
Almanacs and News-Papers: and it is 
easy to see that no book we read (ex- 
cept the bible) is so much value, and 
so serviceable to the community. Alma- 
nacs serve as clocks and watches for 
nine-tenths of mankind; and in fair 
weather are far more sure and regular 
than the best time-piece manufactured 
in the city of London. .. . 

A news paper is still more valuable. 
The affairs of foreign nations as well as 
the transactions of his own people, are 
conveyed in their channels of intelli- 
gence to the most retired recesses of 
ignorance. A great part of mankind are 
excluded by poverty or some other cir- 
cumstance from these courses of knowl- 
edge, to which inhabitants of large 
towns have a ready access. And yet 
these retired farmers, who may be the 
most honest and most necessary part of 


1 Packet file, Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


the community, are equally interested jn 
the politics of their own and future 
states. A few dollars every year will 
furnish them with information of the 
state of Commerce and War—of re. 
markable occurrences in every quarter 
of the globe, and of everything curious 
and important. 


But beside all these advantages, our 
own domestic happiness would render a 
news paper the most necessary and use- 
ful article that is purchased. The af- 
fairs of government are necessary to be 
known by the public, and without News 
Papers we should be obliged to send 
sheriffs and constables to publish new 
laws in every town, to warn sessions of 
the legislature, to proclaim thanksgiy- 
ings and fasts. In them the merchants 
can tell thousands at once what articles 
they have for sale, and whatever they 
want to purchase. The farmer sets his 
farm and cattle for sale, the mechanic 
his manufactures, the cuckold adver- 
tises his wife and exposes his shame to 
save his money. In news papers rogues 
are published, stolen goods are found, 
fools are laughed at, dishonest men di- 
vided, vice scourged, and counterfeit 
money detected. In short, everything 
that deserves the public notice, is in this 
channel conveyed to the understanding 
with more ease and expedition than by 
any other method heretofore invented. 
I conceive it to be one of the best se- 
curities of mankind and the best guard 
against the encroachments of tyranny. 

In this critical time especially, news 
papers may be especially helpful to the 
community. From political essays peo- 
ple derive much benefit,—to support 
their opinions; and in short, news pa- 
pers furnish a perpetual fund of humor- 
ous and interesting intelligence. The 
value of them may be determined by 
the fondness of the people to read them. 
The moment the paper is published, the 
office is crowded with readers, the post 
riders flock from every part of the 
state, and must go, let it rain or shine. 
For my part, I consider the money that 
is expended for six news papers a week 
(none such but Packet in existence in 
Philadelphia at the time) as laid out to 
the best advantage,—as promoting my 
own interest and that of my country. 


The general appraisal of the value of 
news papers, to be found in this article, 
is tempered by the self-promotion ele- 
ment. In the general sense, Philadelphia 
had several twice-a-week papers and 
weekly papers at this time. 


The Packet did not change its policy 
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when it became a monopoly daily nor 
did it change its policy later, in 1786, 
when the Independent Gazetteer under- 
took daily publication. It continued 
printing “both sides” of controversial 
problems offered by regular readers of 
the paper. 

LAWRENCE W. MURPHY 
University of Illinois 


Education and Training of 
Fashion Magazine Editors 


Y FOUR LEADING WOMEN’S FASHION 
magazines—referred to here as A, B, C, 
and D—cooperated in a questionnaire 
survey to determine who works for 
fashion magazines and how they got 
there. 

Jobs in the editorial department of a 
women’s fashion magazine include per- 
haps two dozen or more types of edi- 
torships, each with assistants, secretar- 
ies, and junior editors. In addition to 
editorships common to almost all types 
of magazines, there are numerous oth- 
ers found only in the fashion mag- 
azines. 

Some of these are the fashion editor, 
responsible for all the fashion pages; 
the beauty editor, authority on health, 
exercise, make-up and so on; the mer- 
chandise editor, who sees to it that 
merchandise in the magazine goes 
where readers can buy it; the decorat- 
ing editor, the source of home-planning 
news; the pattern editor, who plans the 
pattern pages; and the job editor, au- 
thority on vocational fields. 

The educational and vocational back- 
grounds of these fashion magazine edi- 
tors differ in many respects, but a few 
generalizations can be made. Of 103 
editorial employees, slightly more than 
two-thirds are college graduates, and 
one-fifth attended college or specialized 
schools for one to three years. Four did 
post-graduate college work, and three 
attended business schools. Only one 
failed to complete high school, and two 
others finished their education with 
their high school diploma. 
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While in college, these editors seem- 
ingly majored in every field except jour- 
nalism. The large majority majored in 
English, and history and art were close 
runners-up. Government, education, 
science, business administration, and 
fashion merchandising were all men- 
tioned. Journalism was decidedly far 
down the list. 


French and philosophy vied for first 
among minor studies. Most of the edi- 
tors minored in one of the so-called 
arts, such as music, painting, and so on, 
or in one of the social studies or in 
language. Journalism ranked at the very 
bottom. 


The vocational experience of most of 
the editorial employees surveyed was in 
fields directly related to fashion maga- 
zine work. Most had held jobs prior to 
their present positions. An estimated 10 
percent began their careers on the mag- 
azines. The other 90 percent had vary- 
ing degrees of experience. Most of the 
editorial workers were drawn from 
either general magazines or merchan- 
dising fields. However, many came with 
newspaper or advertising experience 
and of course experience on other 
fashion magazines. 


The editors appear to have three to 
six years’ experience before starting 
work for their present magazine. Most 
of them held two or three positions be- 
fore landing their present job. 


Fashion magazine editorial employ- 
ees appear happy in their positions. 
Most of them remain in their jobs for 
fairly long periods of time. The major- 
ity of those questioned had worked for 
their magazines for two to five years. 
One-fifth had held their jobs for five 
to 10 years. Only 12 of the 103 had 
been employed on their present jobs for 
less than a year. 


Most of the editors indicated a dis- 
satisfaction with the present methods of 
teaching magazine students in the col- 
leges. 

ROSEMARY SCHREIDER 
Syracuse University 
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HorNS OF THUNDER: THE LIFE AND 
Times OF JAMES M. GOODHUE. By 
Mary Wheelhouse Berthel. St. Paul: 
Minnesota Historical Society. 1948. 
276 pp. $3.00. 


y SINCE THE ST. PAUL PIONEER-PRESS 
rounded out a century of newspaper 
publishing on April 28, it is peculiarly 
appropriate that a volume about the ac- 
tivities of its first editor should appear 
this year when Minnesota observes its 
territorial centennial. James M. Good- 
hue had been editor and publisher of 
the Pioneer less than four years when 
he died, but his vigor and integrity set 
a high standard for future generations 
of Minnesota newspaper men. 


In 260 pages, closely packed with 
St. Paul and Minnesota history, Mrs. 
Berthel presents Goodhue the booster, 
the politician, the reformer, the state 
planner, the prophet. He was gradu- 
ated from Amherst College in a signifi- 
cant year, journalistically—1833. The 
trend toward vigorous, popular journal- 
ism was under way. As to whether or 
not Greeley’s advice to young men in- 
fluenced Goodhue, there is no testi- 
mony. He did come west, however, 
after reading law for a brief time in 
New York City. He lived for a few 
years in Illinois and spent four or five 
more as editor of the Grant County 
Herald, in Lancaster, Wis., before pros- 
pects in the new territory of Minnesota 
lured him farther west. 


By the time he issued the first num- 
ber of the Pioneer in a St. Paul carpen- 
ter shop he had become a seasoned 
frontier editor. He knew what he 
wanted his paper to do. The keynote of 
his publishing policy he frequently set 
forth in early issues of the Pioneer: 
“The most important purpose of the 
newspaper press, especially on the fron- 
tier, is to mirror back to the world, the 
events, the peculiarities and the whole 
features of the new world by which it 
is surrounded.” 


Circumstances and his rugged, com- 
bative personality made Goodhue a 


lusty adversary. Of a rival St. Paul 
newspaper he wrote: “Like a steaming, 
unwashed tripe, this journal again 
comes out, and it becomes the duty of 
the Pioneer to throw chlorine over it, 
for the sake of the public health.” A 
dishonest public official drew this 
barbed, epigrammatic comment: “He 
stole into the Territory, he stole in the 
the Territory, and he stole out of the 
Territory.” Quackery, particularly in the 
scientific field, enraged him. He once 
published an advertisement setting 
forth the so-called virtues of a certain 
system of phrenology, but warned his 
readers elsewhere in the paper as fol- 
lows: “We publish today the advertise- 
ment of Fowler & Wells because it is 
sent us to publish. But we assure our 
readers, that in our opinion, a more 
arrant humbug was never hatched than 
this same Phrenology.” He refers to 
Fowler and Wells in the same article as 
“the high priests of humbug and 
quackery.” 

Horns of Thunder is an intensive, 
meticulously documented study of 
Goodhue’s brief career as a St. Paul 
editor. Much of its content is parochial 
in its concentration on territorial and 
St. Paul matters. But the student of the 
history of pioneer American journal- 
ism, if he reads discerningly, can trace 
through its pages the frontier pattern 
of Western journalism in the ’40s and 
50s: a combination of rugged inde- 
pendence and exuberant faith in the 
high destiny of the community. 

EpwWIN H. Forp 
University of Minnesota 


OF ME I Sina. By Malcolm W. Bingay. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
1949. 300 pp. Ill. $3.50. 


W% MALCOLM W. BINGAY’S DETROIT IS 
My Own Home Town (1946) was a 
vigorous paean to a fascinating city 
and its latest half century of muscular 
growth. His second book, done in 
equally robust tempo, hymns Detroit 
newspaper lore as he saw it develop 
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and helped to shape it during the same 
50 years. 

For nearly two decades, Mr. Bingay 
has been editorial director of the De- 
troit Free Press. Since 1940, he has 
presided over the editorial page; he 
also conducts his lively “Good Morn- 
ing” column, and doubles as “Iffy the 
Dopester,” an ancient and impertinent 
paragrapher who began as a baseball 
expert. This book, however, is primar- 
ily a record of the author’s long, 
earlier service with the Detroit News. 

Stories by the breezy dozen are 
strung on the thread of memoir. Saints 
and sinners, solid citizens and public 
clowns, the guileful and the gullible, 
pass in parade. Mr. Bingay has a true 
ear for the fantastically true and a flair 
for the punch climax. He was city edi- 
tor of the News at 24, managing editor 
at 28. Little escaped him in a town 
busting its industrial britches, and 
much that went on never got into the 
daily papers. 

Recalling those gaudy days, he 
strews memory’s path with a blithe mix 
of rue and well-ripened scorn. He is as 
tender toward his friends as he is se- 
vere toward those with whom he 
clashed. 

He tells of Homeric newspaper feuds 
and battles for beats, including the art- 
ful Sherlocking of sundry murders. 
Henry Ford, Ty Cobb, Hughie Jen- 
nings, John L. Sullivan, Herbert Hoov- 
er, Arthur Brisbane, James E. and 
E. W. Scripps are in the book. The re- 
porters, from geniuses to boobs, who 
wander in and out, are expertly paint- 
ed, warts and all. Also present are local 
editors who ran the town or tried to, 
gangsters who were run out of it, and 
politicians who ran after the main 
chance. Mr. Bingay’s city-room view, 
for instance, of the sophistries accom- 
panying Detroit’s crusade for a munic- 
ipally-owned street railway isn’t the sort 
of thing usually told in the well- 
scrubbed pedantry of civics textbooks. 

But first class yarning isn’t all of it. 
Thoughtful passages ponder journal- 
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ism’s imponderables and the role of q 
responsible press in a motley world 
Others discuss the impact of new me. 
dia on the communications field. The 
merits of “gee whiz” journalism are 
weighed against the “so what” school, 
and there is a nostalgic bow to E, W. 
Scripps’ news formula of “enthusiastic 
ignorance” before its rejection as jp- 
valid for our times. © 

Mr. Bingay does for Detroit journal- 
ism what H. L. Mencken did for Balti- 
more, Gene Fowler for Denver, and 
Robert J. Casey for Chicago in their 
newspaper reminiscences. His book js a 
frequently irreverent first-class comple- 
ment to his home town’s formal his- 
tory. As uninhibited as a private letter 
and as forthright as a public billboard, 
Of Me I Sing is a notable addition to 
an undercrowded field. 

SPRAGUE HOLDEN 

Wayne University 


SELECTION FROM THE WRITINGS AND 
SPEECHES OF WILLIAM RANDOLPH 
Hearst. Foreword by E. F. Tomp- 
kins (editor), editorial writer for the 
Hearst Newspapers. San Francisco: 
Published Privately. 1948. x + 765 
Pp. 

W% FROM AGRICULTURE TO _ YOUTH, 

here is the record in his own words of 

William Randolph Hearst as editorial 

writer, occasional radio commentator, 

columnist, and director of his news- 
paper chain. The final 61 pages are 

“commendations” from individuals and 

organizations. 

Of most “value and validity,” to 
quote one of many of Mr. Hearst’s al- 
literative expressions, are the 63-page 
section on journalism, and editorials in 
other sections that touch on journal- 
istic practices and newspaper men. His 
opinions on criminal libel, censorship, 
typography, condensation in news 
writing, crusades, pictures, editorial in- 
dependence and _ responsibility, local 
news stories, sports pages, education 
for journalism are worth student and 
teacher reading and re-reading. 
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Two criticisms of newspapers stand 


out: 
Interviews almost always are distort- 
ed—either deliberately . . . or else un- 


intentionally, through bad memory—or 
bad judgment. | 


* * 


If the war is being lost it is being lost 
through bad leadership and possibly to 
a degree through bad journalism which 
takes the easiest way and avoids the 
hard realities. I think the newspapers 
should perform their function and tell 
the truth—print the bad news along 
with the good news. 


With Joseph Pulitzer’s journalism of 
“action and achievement,” Mr. Hearst 
was in agreement. The newspapers 
have another function, besides telling 
the truth: 

There is always plenty of public senti- 
ment against public wrongs. The func- 
tion of a newspaper is to express it and 
to organize it and to make it socially 
and politically effective. 

His writing is clear and direct, 
though not as powerful as that of 
Frank I. Cobb. He uses well the stand- 
ard style devices: alliteration—‘liberal 
to the point of lunacy,” “most progres- 
sive, most powerful, most prosperous 
nation”; contrast—“This [Japanese ex- 
clusion] is not race prejudice. It is race 
preservation”; questions, in an editorial 
about the “dictatorship” of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt; parallel construc- 
tion, in “Hitlerian Persecutions”; fig- 
ures of speech—“The government is a 
bull in the china shop.” 

One of his figures of speech may be 
applied to some editorial writers, and 
to Mr. Hearst: “It has been said that 
democracy is like a man riding back- 
wards in a train. It never sees any- 
thing until it is past.” His batting aver- 
age On some important subjects is not 
any better than that of the champion 
of all time, Roger Hornsby, who hit 
424, But neither is the public’s! 

Mr. Hearst shares with many other 
editorial writers a failing confessed by 
William Allen White—being a blind 
leader of the blind. Unlike the Empo- 
tla editor, he does not seem to have 
learned much from history. And where 


White represents “the decay of a con- 
servative,” Mr. Hearst shows the decay 
of a radical. 

His record reveals his, and our, wor- 
ship of dead radicals, political adoles- 
cense, economic and social illiteracy, 
good intentions that have not kept us 
out of European affairs and that have 
denied the evidence that we have been 
involved in every major European war 
since 1689. His Europhobia, or Europe- 
phobia, to consider only one of his ma- 
jor fields of interest, shows how time 
has left him stranded and recalls Frank 
I. Cobb’s obituary editorial on Theo- 
dore Roosevelt: “He was still thinking 
in terms of a world that no longer ex- 
ists and that can never be put together 
again in the old way.” 

His generalities about “old fashioned 
Democracy,” “old fashioned Republi- 
canism,” “old fashioned American- 
ism,” fall on deaf ears today. His 1943 
denunciation of “bigotry, bureaucracy, 
and bankruptcy belong, and should be- 
long, to the Old World with its evil 
ways,” is more than slightly out of 
date. His simplifications of 1939, “we 
can keep out of war if we want to,” 
and of 1943, “let our conscience be our 
guide in every individual complication 
which shall arise,” are now extinct. 

“I wonder whether we may not some 
day come to the point when a single 
man cannot by virtue of his ownership 
make a large metropolitan daily the re- 
flection of his whims and fancies,” 
Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago told the Na- 
tional Conference of Editorial Writers, 
November 19, 1948. “Under arrange- 
ments . . . that could be worked out, 
editorials would not necessarily reflect 
the political, economic, and social 
views of the owner. They would rep- 
resent his interest in public enlighten- 
ment. He would offer them not be- 
cause they were his, or even because he 
agreed with them, but because they 
were worth listening to.” 

A. GAYLE WALDROP 
University of Colorado 
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LANGUAGE OF POLITICS: STUDIES IN 
QUANTITATIVE SEMANTICS. By Har- 
old D. Lasswell, Nathan Leites, and 
Associates. New York: George W. 
Stewart, Inc. 1949. vii + 398 pp. 
$5.75. 


YW DRIVING DOWN AN_ UNFAMILIAR 
road, you stop and inquire for direc- 
tions. 


The first man you ask says, “Keep 
on the way you’re going for a while and 
then turn right. Pretty soon you'll see a 
big house. That'll be the one you're 
looking for.” 


Still uncertain, you try someone else. 
He says, “Go straight ahead two miles 
to Highway 50 and then turn right for 
about a block. The first white house on 
the left is the one you want.” 


What made the second set of direc- 
tions more helpful? Preciseness of des- 
cription. But human attitudes and activ- 
ities cannot be tagged as easily as high- 
way distances can. The result, Mr. 
Lasswell says, is that “the historical and 
social sciences have been making com- 
parisons between patterns, only a few 
features of which are handled with pre- 
cision. The other dimensions remain 
wholly qualitative, impressionistic, and 
conjectural.” 


He sounds the trumpet, in this as in 
earlier studies, for more quantification 
of social research, and especially of that 
involving communications and political 
behavior. 


Quantitative studies of communica- 
tions content are no new idea. This vol- 
ume mentions the work of Wilcox and 
Tenney more than 40 years ago, as well 
as a few of the content studies that have 
been made since. But during World 
War II, as head of an Experimental Di- 
vision for the Study of Wartime Com- 
munications, Library of Congress, Mr. 
Lasswell and his co-workers had an un- 
precedented opportunity to test new 
techniques and applications of the 
method. It was from that work that 
most of the reports which make up this 
volume were drawn. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


From its outline and table of cop. 
tents the reader may expect to find here 
an encyclopedia of content analysis, 
First, there are chapters of philosophi- 
cal discussion on the question, “Why be 
quantitative?” Next, there is a section 
titled “Techniques.” Finally, applica- 
tions of content analysis occupy four 
chapters. 

Actually, though, the book is more 
important for what it suggests than for 
what it contains. 

In it, as in other work in which Mr. 
Lasswell has had a part, only one seg- 
ment of content analysis is really 
stressed—the study of propaganda. Any 
thoughtful journalist will surely ask 
what else the method has to offer. For 
one thing, what can it do to quantify 
the too-easy description of different 
newspapers as conservative or sensa- 
tional, objective or biased, newsy or 
dull? 

There is an interesting chapter, too, 
on sampling as a tool of content study. 
But it deals only with the question of 
how many issues of a given newspaper 
it takes to sample that newspaper’s con- 
tent. A larger question is overlooked: 
What sort of sample can be drawn from 
all the newspapers published in an area 
to represent that area for any particular 
research purpose? 

(One reason this may not have 
claimed the authors’ attention is that 
their tests of sampling were made on 
Pravda, which all by itself would seem 
to be an adequate representation of po- 
litical thought in the UV. S. S. R.) 

Anyone who is working in the con- 
tent study field would do well to be fa- 
miliar with what is in this volume. A 
chapter by Kaplan and Goldsen on the 
reliability of content categories is of 
special interest, as is another by Kap- 
lan, Gray, and Lasswell on ways of 
coding editorial content (previously 
published as a JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
article in December 1942). 

Don’t expect to find a bibliography 
of content analysis. This is a report 00 
the work of Lasswell and Associates. 
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Apparently Language in Politics rep- 
resents only part of the material pro- 
duced in the Library of Congress stu- 
dies. If other work as informative 
wwaits publication, it is to be hoped 
that it will be issued soon. For if con- 


ent analysis is to be as fruitful a re- 


garch method as Mr. Lasswell and his 
co-workers believe, what they have re- 
ported to date only hints at how much 
is yet to be done in opening fully its 
possibilities. 

Those who bemoan the slowness with 
which the social sciences have devel- 
oped a technical vocabulary will take 
comfort from Language in Politics. 
There are a number of verbal jungles in 
it, some so thick that it pays to break 
trail one day and come back a day later 
to view the scenery. Since technical 
phrasings, double negatives, tnd triple 
reverses are SO COMMon, One wonders 
about a sentence such as this one: “That 
no headline was classified in the same 
way by no more than two analysts is, 
however, an empirical result.” Is it gar- 
bled and meaningless, or only uncom- 
monly subtle? 

BRYANT KEARL 
University of Wisconsin 


MAGAZINES IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
James Playsted Wood New York: 
The Ronald Press Co. 1949. x + 312 
pp. Ill. $4, 

¥ THIS BOOK WILL PROVE INTERESTING 
and valuable to the layman who wants 
to know the history and development of 
American magazines and something of 
their English forerunners. It will also 
provide a good background for the un- 
dergraduate in journalism who wants to 
understand the magazines but doesn’t 
want to specialize in that field. It is, 
therefore, no substitute for more de- 
lailed studies in magazine history, such 
as Mott’s careful work. 

The book endeavors to show what 
the influence of the magazine has been 
upon American life and letters. Numer- 
ous references are made to various 
teader-interest studies or surveys. Un- 
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fortunately, such studies show what 
reader preferences are but do not show 
what the influence of such preferences 
may be upon readers’ opinions and ac- 
tions. In this respect the book is disap- 
pointing. 

In saying that the book merely hits 
the high spots, no condemnation is in- 
tended. The book did not attempt to 
give a complete magazine history. It 
was more concerned with the complete 
influence of this type of journalism. At 
this point, however, reference to certain 
rather large groups of magazines might 
well have been included, such as the re- 
ligious publications, which includes the 
notable Christian Century and others. 
Omitted also were such good pulp mag- 
azines as Adventure, Blue Book, and 
the well-known “Western” magazines. 
Certainly the author might have nodded 
in the direction of Redbook, also Short 
Story magazine, which has printed 
some of the best fiction in modern 
times. 

The newspapers suffer somewhat at 
the hands of Mr. Wood, who seems to 
hold that their greatest service is in 
printing spot news. He tends to over- 
look the magazine and feature material 
in the daily and Sunday editions, as 
well as the influence of the editorial 
pages. 

Considerable effort was made to 
bring this book down to date. It in- 
cludes comment on such relatively re- 
cent magazines as Reader’s Digest, For- 
tune, Time, Newsweek, Look, Life, and 
Holiday. References as late as January 
1949 are made. 

The style is excellent, almost a mod- 
el, in fact. And teachers of journalism 
might well refer to it for this reason 
alone. In general the judgment of the 
author is good. His greatest contribu- 
tion, perhaps, is in showing the extent 
to which early magazines offered an 
outlet for the writings of the great and 
near-great in the broad field of Ameri- 
can letters. j 

In summary it must be said, however, 
that the influence of the magazine can- 
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not be accurately determined by infer- 
ence and citation of opinion based on 
inference. While it is true that the mag- 
azine printed the work of such early 
writers as Emerson, Thoreau, Long- 
fellow, Poe, and a host of others, surely 
much credit must go to the influences 
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that led these men to produce their - 


work in the first place! 
GEORGE L. BirRD 
Syracuse University 


WRITING—FROM IDEA TO PRINTED 
Pace. By Glenn Gundell. New York: 
Doubleday and Co. 1949. ix + 374 
pp. $5.95. 


W% IT IS SAID THAT THE SATURDAY EVE- 
ning Post receives approximately 125,- 
000 unsolicited manuscripts a year. A 
large proportion of these are from in- 
experienced writers who seldom make 
the grade. This is not because the edi- 
tors do not want to buy from new 
writers but because it takes consider- 
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able skill in both research and Writing 


script with little or no consideration of 
its qualifications. 

Writing—From Idea to Printed Pag 
contains six complete case histories of 
articles, short stories, and an illustra 
tion project, all of which have ap 
peared in the Post. These are designe; 
to take the reader not only complete 
behind the scenes in the editorial office 
of the Post but also into the lives of 
the authors and artists to show the 
training, experience, and native writing 
ability behind the finished presentation, 

They do a good job of it. Jack Alex- 
ander’s appalling assignment to tell the 
story of St. Louis within the confines 
of a single magazine article is devel- 
oped as that astute ex-newspaper man 
clearly, logically, and _ entertainingly 
compiles and presents the story. Pete 
Martin brings in an idea of current in- 
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terest to every movie-goer, and the 
reader sees something of the private 
life of a reporter investigating “The 
Private Life of a Private Detective.” 
Development from a newspaper clip- 
ping, using interviews, publicity, stand- 
ard references, and personal observa- 
tion, is Shown in the case history of 
Maurice Zolotow’s article on “Opera’s 
Funny Man.” 

Notes, documents, and letters are re- 
produced photostatically, as are rough 
drafts and finished copies, with the sur- 
prising amount of editing performed by 
editors of big-circulation magazines. 
Fiction and fiction-illustration case his- 
tories are handled in similar fashion. 

Practical training in magazine writ- 
ing has always been a difficult problem. 
Visits to magazine offices obviously 
only scratch the surface. Free-lancing 
is valuable but for the student-writer it 
is a long, arduous, and somewhat hit- 
or-miss process. These case histories, as 
Dean Frank Luther Mott says, “are not 
the equivalent of an interneship on the 
Saturday Evening Post staff but they 
are the next thing to it.” 

Students at the University of Mis- 
souri School of Journalism have stud- 
ied these case histories since the first 
experimental folder was sent out. They 
have proved to be excellent supplemen- 
tary material to lectures and text. 
There are many obvious advantages in 
compilation in book form especially in 
a format that is clear and readable. It 
is hoped that there will be more vol- 
umes to come. 

WINSTON ALLARD 
University of Missouri 


PHOTO-GRAPHIC 1949, Edited by the 
American Society of Magazine Pho- 
tographers. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. (Whittlesey House). 1948. 
211 pp. $6.95. 

Y AS A PIONEER PRODUCTION IN THE 

field of magazine photography, Photo- 

Graphic 1949 has made a dramatic 

event of its debut. The American Soci- 

ety of Magazine Photographers is to be 
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congratulated on so fine an annual. It 
is a truly magnificent collection of in- 
spiring photographs. In no other book 
has so much of the profession’s best 
talent been represented. Its exquisitely 
toned frontispiece by Eliot Elisofon has 
been most fittingly chosen to put the 
reader in the right mood to view what 
follows. 

The subject matter ranges from Toni 
Frissell’s childish innocence through 
Ida Wyman’s boyhood to Frank Bauer’s 
maturity; from Vandivert’s “Pittsburgh 
Hillside” through Wyman’s “Chicago 
Alley” to Gordon’s “Broadway and 
42nd”; from the pattern of Eisen- 
drath’s “Library of Congress” through 
the delicate tracery of Karsten’s 
“Mosque” to the dignity of Chester’s 
“Landscape with Taxis”; yet its contin- 
uity flows unobstructed. 

All the glamor and grind of the 
magazine photographer’s life is stored 
in the pages of this annual. It can never 
be stuffy. He must be a globe-trotter as 
well as a camera toter. He must be a 
philosopher, too. If he were not, how 
could he record “Women in Misery,” 
“English Unemployed,” “Last Day of 
Le Sphinx,” “Night Court, South,” 
“Miner’s Family” or “Greek Children” 
and have the courage to face another 
assignment? The camera recorded the 
lines of the “Japanese Palmist’s” face 
but Horace Bristol caught the sly eva- 
sive pomposity of this “smart aleck.” 
Each page is a silent tribute to the pho- 
tographer’s versatility. 

When photographic technique is 
coupled with imagination we have a 
pair certain of success. Jerry Cooke’s 
“W. H. Auden” has all of the imagina- 
tive poetry in its background necessary 
for the pensive likeness of the English 
bard. Eugene Smith’s “Before No Other 
Will” is notable for the reticence he 
has caught in the face of this strong 
personality. Fashion was never so al- 
luring as it is here enhanced by the 
imaginative skill of Mark Shaw, Hal 
Reiff, and John Rawlings. High-key 
with beautiful rhythmic line catch all 
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the smooth and filmy texture of skin, 
hair, and fabric. But sometimes star- 
tling things happen when the two are 
coupled. Joseph Breitenbach’s fancy 
toyed with coffee aroma; his skill made 
a picture so we could see it. How he 
worked for more than ten years ana- 
lyzing fragrances and photographing 
them provides another story. 

The stories behind the stories enrich 
the annual. Where there is a picture 
there is a story. That Eugene Kammer- 
man wore his camera hidden in his 
shirt with a hole cut for the lens to 
avoid notice is of interest. How he 
operated the cable release from his 
trouser pocket and rolled the film from 
a hole in his jacket complete the story 
of his resourcefulness. David Robbins 
wanted an unposed picture of “New 
York Subway” so he concealed his 
camera in a shoe box. Then there is a 
story of patience. Berenice Abbott tells 
us that she worked three days to make 
soap suds of the right consistency for 
“Soap Bubbles.” But it wasn’t too long, 
for she produced a masterpiece of tonal 
quality. 

A book so beautifully executed must 
live. Its timely interest is exceeded only 
by its inspiration for students of picto- 
rial journalism and all news men. What 
a yardstick by which to measure their 
achievements! 

Ray F. MORGAN 
University of Nebraska 


How HALFTONE DoTs MAKE PICTURES. 
By Edward F. Mason. Published by 
the author at lowa City, Iowa. 1949. 
89 pp. $2.25. 

Y% THE AUTHOR OF THIS BOOK HAS 
packed much significant information 
about the preparation and use of half- 
tones into its 89 pages. He points out 
at the start that the quality of reproduc- 
tion to expect from a picture handed in 
goes back to the halftone dot. 

Then he proceeds to explain in a 
technical discussion—but in a language 
that is easy to understand—how dots in 
halftones are obtained. Many illustra- 


tions are used to facilitate the discys. 
sion. 

In addition to a clear explanation of 
the steps followed in producing the 
halftone plate, descriptions of the ep. 
graver’s camera, the halftone screen, 
exposure and development, and print. 
ing on metal are included. Throughout 
the text, attention is called to certain 
errors that must be avoided in making 
the halftone if good, clear reproduc. 
tion is to be assured when the plate js 
printed. 

The chief factor involved in printing 
halftones and the problems encountered 
in the pressroom also are presented, 
Stress is placed on explaining the causes 
and remedies for pictures that turn out 
muddy or smudgy when the paper is 
printed. 

This book will be particularly help- 
ful to publishers and other newspaper 
workers interested in learning how to 
avoid or to run down the causes of 
faulty reproduction of photographs and 
other kinds of continuous-tone copy in 
their papers. 

ALBERT A. SUTTON 
Northwestern University 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION. By Herbert 
Brucker. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1949. 307 pp. $4. 

Y%.THE FUTURE OF THIS WORLD WE 

live in depends on the decisions of its 

inhabitants and more directly upon the 
decisions of its political leaders. These 
decisions of both inhabitants and lead- 
ers are predicated on the more or less 
clear picture in their minds of the 
world about them. The assumption is 
the clearer and more accurate the pic- 
ture, the better the decisions and there- 
fore the better the civilization based on 
these decisions. The problem which Mr. 

Brucker tackles is the same as that 

which concerned the Hutchins Commis- 

sion on Freedom of the Press—how to 

create in the minds of people as clear a 

picture as possible of the world about 

them. 
In western democracies we have 4s- 
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sumed on the basis of theories derived 
fom John Milton and John Stuart Mill 
that this mental picture can be 
most clearly and accurately presented 
through the medium of the mass com- 
munication instruments guided and 
managed by private enterprise. This is 
the theory of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, of the Hutchins 
Commission, and of Mr. Brucker. 
From this common starting point, how- 
ever, the three diverge, with the ANPA 
on the right and the Hutchins group on 
the left. Mr. Brucker sets out some- 
where down the middle in a wavering 
line which sometimes crosses over on 
the side of the publishers’ association 
and frequently veers in the direction of 
the Commission. 

Mr. Brucker’s advantage over the ex- 
treme right is that he is aware of and 
willing to admit deficiencies in our 
modern communications system. His 
advantage over the Commission on 
Freedom of the Press is that he is thor- 
oughly acquainted with the problems of 
newspapers and is therefore in a posi- 
tion to give more practical and there- 
fore more generally acceptable advice. 
The author is currently editor of the 
Hartford Courant and before that was 
professor of journalism at Columbia 
university. 

“In other words our democracy,” 
says Mr. Brucker, “for better for worse, 
for richer for poorer, seems destined to 

. Tetain essentially the information 
system it now has, and like it. Whether 
this information system is adequate to 
the task of enabling democracy to get 
along, is the central question of our 
time.” 

The author dismisses advertising as 
a sinister influence in our modern com- 
munications system, but he is much im- 
pressed by the fact that as the instru- 
ments of communications have become 
fewer and larger they have tended to 
become institutionalized. As a conse- 
quence they no longer identify their in- 
lerests with those of the people as 
against government but must now rep- 
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resent their own institutionalized inter- 
ests which may or may not coincide 
with the interests of the people. 

Unfortunately Mr. Brucker does not 
pursue this thesis with a singleness of 
purpose but gets sidetracked into a 
number of ancillary by-paths as in the 
chapter on “Moving the News,” a 
graphic and interesting discussion of 
how news is handled by press and ra- 
dio. He gets back on the main track 
toward the end of the book in his chap- 
ter on “Nation in Blinders” and dis- 
cusses and dismisses in Chapter XVII 
such alternatives as a municipal press, 
a yardstick press, a professionalized 
press (a problem with which the British 
Royal Commission on the Press is now 
struggling), a press without advertising, 
an endowed press, a church press, and 
a labor press. 

As his principal solution the author 
advocates a further development of 
America’s unique contribution to jour- 
nalism—objective reporting. We have 
never even in this country quite realized 
the importance of this ideal. Growing 
out of the early system of exchange of 
news between media which were widely 
divergent in political views, this concept 
has eventually become the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of American journal- 
ism. On this basis was built the most ef- 
fective and efficient press system of the 
world. 

Objective news reporting, combined 
with a diversity of opinion and interpre- 
tation through a multiplicity of outlets, 
served the American people well during 
the late 19th and early 20th centuries. 
The deficiency today is the decline in 
the diversity of interpretations and 
opinions combined with the failure to 
realize the ideal of objective reporting. 
Mr. Brucker has two answers—improve 
the standard of objective reporting and 
change the nature of opinion and inter- 
pretation so that these, too, will be 
“objective.” The Hutchins Commission 
pleads for “responsibility”; Brucker 
urges publishers to extend “objectivity” 
to comments, interpretations, and edi- 
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torials. As a first step the author urges 
the managers of media to divorce them- 
selves from all outside interests includ- 
ing those of their own income bracket. 
Their function is not that of an advo- 
cate but of a judge, and as a judge they 
must learn to detach themselves from 
both their personal and their institu- 
tionalized interests. 

Mr. Brucker has written the most 
searching and realistic analysis of the 
problem of “freedom of information” 
which as yet has appeared in print. His 
proposed solution calls for retaining 
the powerful drives of individual free- 
dom and private enterprise, but instead 
of harnessing them in the horse and 
buggy fashion of the 19th century he 
would substitute a more efficient ar- 
rangement of these drives in the form 
of an impersonal (objective) diesel 
motor. 

Can it be done? On the answer de- 
pends in large part the future of both 
our political democracy and our eco- 
nomic capitalism. 

F. S. SIEBERT 
University of Illinois 


PROBLEMS OF JOURNALISM: Proceed- 
ings of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. Published by the 
Society. 1948. 320 pp. 


% HOW CAN WE RESOLVE THE ESSEN- 
tial conflict between freedom of infor- 
mation and national security? What is 
the role of the press in the atomic age? 
How far can the United States go in its 
demands for free exchange of informa- 
tion between countries? How much as- 
sistance from our wire services should 
the government have in obtaining ma- 
terial for its broadcasts to the world at 
large? Are editorial pages serving so- 
ciety today? 

Many facets of these questions were 
developed by the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors in their 1948 meet- 
ing. Their discussions were as different 
from those of 20 years before as the 
world is different from what it was 
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then. N. R. Howard, the president, se 
the stage in his opening remarks by 
pointing out that in 1928 the editors 
discussed the growing intrusion of 
sports on newspaper space, the relative 
play crime news should have, and 
whether syndicate salesmen should be 
permitted to supplant editorial judg. 
ment. 

Gideon Seymour presented a two. 
fold proposal concerning the problem 
of atomic energy: (1) to set up region. 
al seminars for newspaper men on atom. 
ic science, and (2) further cooperation 
with the Atomic Energy Commission jn 
working out a reasonable policy on in- 
formation. He summarized the basic 
problem of security and information 
thus: 


One is security through secrecy, and 
it is short-range security. The other js 
security through knowledge, through in- 
formation, through achievement, 
through progress, and that is long. 
range security. 


The conflict between demands of se- 
curity and of freedom were further des- 


cribed in B. M. McKelway’s report on 
desires of the military establishment 
and in the recital of experiences by 
such working reporters as Hanson Bald- 
win and Nat Finney. 

Four editors presented a symposium 
on today’s editorial pages. Lloyd Felm- 
ly presented an editor’s reaction after 
comparing editorial pages; Virginius 
Dabney explained what makes editor- 
ials in the South, and Frank A. Clarvoe 
reported what editors of the Far West 
told him about editorial pages. It re- 
mained for Jenkin Lloyd Jones to add 
the inspirational punch and a descrip- 
tion as to what has happened to editor- 
ial pages. He said: 


The slam-bang school of newspaper 
comment has passed away like the 
Swiss bell-ringers and the stereoptican 
soloist—and for the same reason. Our 
readers have developed some sophisti- 
cation. They don’t go for the old corn. 

If our editorials are less inflamma 
tory, at least they are more thoughtful. 
If our shirts are less bloody, at least we 
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are making some effort to be fair. I am 
firmly of the opinion that there have 
never been as many people of intelli- 
gence, experience, and high principle 
writing editorials as there are today. 


As productive of ideas and teaching 
materials as meetings of the society 
have been since their inception in 1922, 
the 1948 session stands well in the van- 
guard if not at the front of the proces- 
ion. The meat packed in this book, 
both in the formal reports, in the dis- 
cussion, and in the debate on the reso- 
lutions, make the report of the sessions 
a must for students of the role of the 
press in modern society. Teachers also 
will be interested in the full discussion 
of modern education for journalism 
that surrounded the reports on the first 
year of the accrediting program. 

JoHN E. STEMPEL 
Indiana University 


THE NEWSPRINT PROBLEM — TEN 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. By Clara 
H. Friedman. New York: The Am- 
erican Newspaper Guild. 1949. ix + 
144 pp. $2.50. 


NEWSPRINT PAPER IN NORTH AMER- 
ica. By Royal S. Kellogg. New York: 
The Newsprint Service Bureau. 1948. 
92 pp. $15. 

WY THESE TWO STUDIES OF NEWSPRINT 

paper and newsprint problems were re- 

leased almost simultaneously in Feb- 
ruary. Newsprint Paper in North Am- 
erica, with brilliant red fabricoid, gold 
lettered cover and priced at $15, is 
the North American Newsprint Manu- 
facturers’ views on the newsprint prob- 
lem. The Newsprint Problem, with 
cover paper binding, typewritten text, 
and hand-drawn charts, printed by off- 
set, and priced at $2.50, presents the 
problem of newsprint supplies and 
prices as a disturbed labor union sees it. 

The preface to the study by Miss 

Friedman (labeled by an ANPA Bulle- 

lin as “of the Guild” and by Editor & 

Publisher as “an independent research- 

er”) frankly states its purpose: 
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The American Newspaper Guild is 
concerned with the economic aspect of 
the newsprint problem because it af- 
fects the present and future earnings 
and job security of newspaper workers. 
It is concerned with the political-social 
aspects of the problem because the 
source of supply, pricing policies and 
distribution of newsprint have a direct 
impact on the performance of a free 
press the world over. .. . 


The Guild seems to make a good 
case for the seriousness of the prob- 
lem. Even the ANPA admits the figures 
given in the presentation (sources care- 
fully noted throughout) are correct. 
But the ANPA isn’t equally kind about 
the conclusions drawn by the Guild. 
ANPA says, “Many of the conclusions 
drawn are erroneous or at best are 
slanted to support the particular guild 
philosophy.” 

The Guild study candidly discusses 
the “price-fixing machinery” of the 
newsprint industry, and the activities of 
the Newsprint Association of Canada, 
organized in 1933, Miss Friedman 
states, “for the alleged purpose of co- 
operating with the association of U. S. 
manufacturers in the administration of 
the NRA code of fair competition for 
the newsprint industry.” Instead, she 
states, “It appeared, however, that with 
the aid and approval of the Provincial 
Government of Canada, the association 
exercised a high degree of control over 
the production, sales and prices of 
newsprint for shipment to U. S. pub- 
lishers.” The report quotes from a state- 
ment of the Federal Trade Commission 
in reviewing NAC activity: 

Canadian newsprint manufacturers in 
dealing with publishers in the U. S. 
have endeavored to avoid any activity 
over which the U. S. Government has 
jurisdiction. They require U. S. publish- 
ers to sign contracts within Canada pro- 
viding for shipment of paper to the 
U. S. on an f.o.b. mills basis, title pass- 
ing to purchasers at the mills . . . and 
also that the contract “shall be gov- 


erned by the laws of the place of legal 
domicile of the seller.” 


The Newsprint Service Bureau report 
makes only slight mention of “uniform 
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prices.” One paragraph handles it in 
this manner: 


From 1925 to 1937, inclusive, fierce 
competition resulted in the quotation of 
approximately uniform prices by the 
leading makers of United States and 
Canadian newspaper paper, i.e., what- 
ever price happened to be announced 
by a strong factor in the market was 
generally followed by the other manu- 
facturers under pressure from their cus- 
tomers. 

When the Bureau and Guild reports 
discuss prices and profits, the opposing 
attitudes are apparent. Somebody is 
slanting—maybe both. Mr. Kellogg 
writes, “Price, of course, is only the 
current reflex of the supply-demand 
situation . . . we have alterations of 
what we commonly call a seller’s mar- 
ket and a buyer’s market. They are the 
correctives automatically generated in 
the give and take of trade in a free 
market.” 

The Guild report contends that “in 
the determination of newsprint prices 
there does not exist that free competi- 
tion which is envisaged in the econ- 
omics of free enterprise . . . Price lead- 
ership, interlocking contracts, cartel- 
ized combines, Canadian government 
intervention, basing-point price fixing— 
all these, singly or simultaneously, have 
figured in newsprint price determina- 
tion.” 

Mr. Kellogg speaks for the “return 
for the use of capital” and “reasonable 
profits which are essential to the per- 
manence of their undertakings” as part 
of a fair price for newsprint paper. No 
profit reports are given. 

On the other hand, an indicting chap- 
ter in the Guild report relates to “enor- 
mously profitable” postwar years for 
Canadian newsprint manufacturers. “In 
few instances has the postwar profit in- 
crease been as little as 100 percent, and 
it has ranged all the way to 5,600 per- 
cent.” 

Another indictment in the Guild re- 
port is the “absence of effectively or- 
ganized opposition from American pub- 
lishers. . . . The American Newspaper 


Association, the major organization of 
U. S. publishers, has played on the 
whole a passive, and generally ineffec. 
tual role in the newsprint price situ. 
ation.” 

The ANPA answers, “That is a mat. 
ter between a publisher and the news. 
print manufacturer and the laws of the 
U. S. There is no action as a trade as- 
sociation the ANPA can take on price 
without running into the anti-trust laws 
applying to an association. The Guild 
as a labor union is exempt from anti- 
trust laws and exercises a preferred po- 
sition as a union under various federal 
laws.” If so, this report can be recorded 
as the Guild’s contribution. 

Both reports include sections, tables, 
and charts about capacity of newsprint 
mills; newsprint production, where and 
in what quantities; newsprint consump- 
tion; newsprint prices and costs; paper 
mill ownership; and the timber supply. 
In addition the Guild report asks and 
answers the questions, “What effect 
have price changes had on newsprint 
profits?” and “What effect have news- 
print price changes had on publication 
costs?” The latter question is answered 
largely from calculations from Editor 
& Publisher. They demonstrate the im- 
pact of rising newsprint costs (paper 
and ink, 25.28 percent, composite av- 
erage, of total expense for U. S. dailies 
in 1947, and 47.33 percent higher than 
for the previous year) on newspaper 
profits and earnings and job security of 
newspaper workers. 

Mr. Kellogg’s report begins with a 
helpful “Interpretations by the Treasury 
Department of the term ‘Standard 
Newspaper Paper’—1922-1928,” and 
“Present Specifications.” He includes 
also chapters on the composition of 
newsprint paper, and “Where Wood 
and Water Meet,” descriptive of how 
newsprint is made, from wood opera- 
tions to paper making and building 4 
mill. More complete information about 
sources of data would be helpful. 

ARNE RAE 
University of Illinois 
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Something Entirely New— 


A Distribution Approach 
To The Newspaper Industry 


NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 
— BACKBONE OF THE INDUSTRY 


By JOHN SCOTT DAVENPORT 


This book analyzes the newspaper industry as an industry and concen- 
trates on the theory, facts, and figures of distribution. Mr. Davenport 
calls attention to the neglect and lack of interest in circulation outside 
of circulation management and presents a convincing case for greater 
recognition and understanding of the distribution function. A definitely 
different book, NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION—BACKBONE OF THE INDUS- 
TRY, pulls no punches, goes straight to point, and has been written prin- 
cipally for those already familiar with the newspaper industry. Mr. 
Davenport’s analysis of the “compatibility” of the news and business 
sides and his development of formulas of circulation growth are definite 


contributions. 


To Be Published in June. $2.50 


John Scott Davenport is Instructor in Journalism at the State University of Jowa 
and Circulation Director of The Daily Jowan. 


Send for Examination Copy 


Wm. C. Brown Company, Publishers 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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THE PoLusTerRs. By Lindsay Rogers. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1949. 
xi + 239 pp. $2.75. 


@% ONE OF THE VETERAN CRITICS OF 
opinion polling brings together in this 
volume the results of his decade and 
more of sharpshooting. As befits his po- 
sition of Burgess Professor of Public 
Law at Columbia University, Mr. Rog- 
ers attacks the subject with all the 
gusto and partiality of a good prose- 
cuting attorney. 


The author is particularly concerned 
with what he sees as the professed goal 
of certain public opinion pollsters: To 
intrcduce through the use of poll re- 
sults an element of direct democratic 
action that would threaten the founda- 
tions of government by representation 
as it has developed through the long 
history of constitutional change. He 
trembles at any possibility that states- 
men—who should /ead—might be in- 
duced by opinion polling to follow 
ever-changing public whim. Some poll- 
sters imply that legislators should take 
political action at the behest of public 
opinion; Mr. Rogers bitterly resents 
that. 


He lambasts the basic assumption of 
pollsters that the asking of questions 
and the recording of “yesses” and 
“noes” and “no opinions” gets at pub- 
lic opinion. Mr. Rogers insists that the 
procedure reaches only the surface rip- 
ples of the infinite complex that is 
called “public opinion.” He makes 
good use of the testimony that pollsters 
are trying to measure something that as 
yet they are unable to define to every- 
one’s satisfaction. 


He goes acidly into other problems. 
The pollsters are rather glib in their as- 
sumption they are really measuring in 
the truly scientific sense. Intensity of 
opinion poses unsolved problems. Sam- 
pling is still less reliable in many cases 
than it should be. The public is misled 
when poll results are published in such 
a way as to minimize the vast areas of 
public ignorance often revealed. 


Because of his free-swinging attack 
on some aspects of the entire validity 
of polling, it is somewhat surprising to 
find that Mr. Rogers “incidentally” sees 
some good in opinion polls. He cop. 
cedes Elmo Roper’s view that polls are 
useful to help legislators offset minority 
pressures by knowing majority opinion, 
He approves the use of polling by ad- 
ministrative officials and by business. 
men. 


Mr. Rogers also declares that “much 
polling is unsung nationally but hon- 
ored locally,” and points out that local 
polls on matters of community needs 
and preferences when “intelligently 
used . . . enable communities to know 
themselves better and make the jour- 
nals that sponsor them better organs 
for the dissemination of intelligence.” 
He cites the polls of the Washington 
Post and of the Philadelphia Bulletin 
as implementations of his belief that 
“there are many questions of local con- 
cern on which the voice of the commu- 
nity should speak decisively.” 


Much of Mr. Rogers’ criticism is 
sound; some is mostly fury. The Poll- 
sters indulges in much refreshing pin- 
sticking into the balloons of “claims 
and pretensions” that have accompa- 
nied the development of polling. The 
book is probably an armchair must for 
experts or would-be experts in the field. 


However, the presentation is too bi- 
ased to give a fair picture to anyone 
who is otherwise unread on the subject. 
Among lay readers who get their whole 
impression of polling from The Poll- 
sters, the effect may be to create an 
unwarranted distrust of the usefulness 
of the technique in many areas where 
even Mr. Rogers approves its use. 


Every reader will benefit from the 
author’s restatement of the values of 
American democracy, and will enjoy 
his manner of reaching into literature 
and constitutional history for applica- 
ble comments and anecdotes. 

CLIFFORD F. WEIGLE 
University of Oregon 
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Book Reviews 


your PUBLIC RELATIONS. Edited by 
Glenn Griswold and Denny Gris- 
wold. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. 1948. xix + 634 pp. Ill. $7.50. 


y “THE STANDARD PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Handbook” is the subtitte the Gris- 
wolds have selected for this volume. 
They might well have chosen the sub- 
title “The Public Relations Encyclope- 
dia,” so broad in its sweep is their 
treatment of the field. 

To achieve this comprehensive cov- 
erage the two editors have approached 
the subject from all conceivable angles 
in the eight parts into which their vol- 
ume is divided. Beginning with “Public 
Relations—A Management Function 
for All Organizations, Large and 
Small,” the book goes on to consider 
“Organizing to Use Public Relations,” 
“The Basic Areas of Public Relations,” 
“Opinion Surveys in Public Relations,” 
“How to Reach Special Publics,” 
“Tools and Media in Public Relations,” 
and “Communication Channels and 
Public Relations Techniques.” 

The eighth part of the book is a bib- 
liography which is neither annotated 
nor markedly selective. 


In addition to completeness of sub- 
ject matter, the Griswolds offer their 
readers authoritative treatment of the 
material. Thirty-two writers, in addi- 
tion to the editors, have contributed 
chapters. In almost every instance the 
author is a recognized expert in the 
particular phase of public relations that 
he presents. 


Books for which each chapter has 
been contributed by a different author 
frequently are spotty, disconnected, 
repetitious, and incomplete in their pre- 
sentation of the subject as a whole. 
The Griswolds have avoided these diffi- 
culties except that of repetition. The 
volume is interesting as an example of 
skillful editing. Careful organization 
and planning of its content are evident. 
The editors also have employed the ef- 
fective device of writing supplements to 
the chapters in which they emphasize 
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key points and fill in content not in- 
cluded by the authors. 

Your Public Relations rates the high- 
est recommendation as a text for use in 
college courses. For the inexperienced 
teacher who has not made a wide ac- 
quaintance with the literature in the 
field, it will prove particularly helpful. 
Students who get little more from a 
course than a careful reading and thor- 
ough discussion of this volume will 
have had an excellent and complete in- 
troduction to public relations. 

Douctass W. MILLER 
Case Institute of Technology 


News GATHERING AND NEWS WRITING. 
By R. M. Neal (Second Edition). 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1949. 
xii + 580 pp. $4.50. 

@% MR. NEAL’S SECOND EDITION OF A 
news writing manual for the “young re- 
porter freshly started upon his job” is 
materially rebuilt for the changes that 
have taken place in reporting since the 
first edition in 1939. Its 580 pages com- 
prise 37 chapters and an index, and the 
author’s introduction promises a book 
that “answers the questions [the young 
reporter] will ask.” 

He proposes to do this by presenting 
“news writing as a problem in interest- 
ing readers and to show how stories can 
be made so inviting that they will be 
read eagerly” and by suggesting “ways 
whereby the new reporter can strans- 
mute his enthusiasm and energy into 
work that will bring him the favorable 
notice of the newspaper’s executives.” 
The author points out that he empha- 
sizes “ ‘heavy’ news, such as city gov- 
ernment affairs, and controversial in- 
formation.” He raises stimulating ques- 
tions of definitions of news, tests of 
news, and news writing techniques, how 
to understand the city editor, and how 
to write the kind of news the reporter 
wants to write despite the managing 
editor or the city editor. 

Young reporters will acquire a great 
deal from Mr. Neal’s advice. He ad- 
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monishes the reporter to have enough 
sharp pencils and sufficient paper for 
notes. He takes up problems of inter- 
viewing, reporting meetings, clubs and 
lodges, crime, accidents, court (fol- 
lowed by a chapter on the press and 
law), society, obituaries, theater, music 
and book news, weather, city hall, pol- 
itics, labor, business, and sports. He dis- 
cusses rewrites, folos, handouts, and 
press conferences, and he discusses spe- 
cial problems of the sectional story and 
the color story. All of these he takes up 
in the manner of one who has been 
around and in the conversational style 
of an old hand giving the low down to 
the cub. 

Fifteen pages are devoted to the 
structure of the news story. Mr. Neal 
in his delightfully strident way gives 
the young reporter shop talk on story 
length, tells him that “since the news- 
paper is read hastily, the climax is at 
the start and the end contains the weak- 
er material.” He admonishes the report- 
er to mix up lengths of sentences to 
avoid monotony and to employ gram- 
matical variations. Also, he tells the re- 
porter to be specific rather than general. 
As for the structure itself it is com- 
posed of a “lead, the catch-all or bric-a- 
brac division, and the elaborations.” 
Mr. Neal ends the chapter by warning 
the reporter of nine pitfalls and goes 
into the reporting of speech stories. 

The final paragraph of the chapter 
on speech stories is somewhat illustra- 
tive of Mr. Neal’s inimitable, albeit 
limitable, approach: 

The reporter has a simple test for the 
accuracy of the material he has put into 
his notes. The test works, for all that it 
builds from the naive notion that a con- 
science always is active. If the reporter 
is perfectly willing to go to the speaker 
and tell what material he expects to use 
in his story and how the quotations will 
read, he has no fear of a distorted or 
inaccurate story. But if he’d rather not 
confront the speaker, something is 
wrong with those notes; they are incom- 
plete or incorrect, or both. The con- 
science is as good a guide now as it was 


centuries ago when the theologians be- 
gan arguing about it! 


This reviewer has evidently missed , 
good point in his years of teaching, |; 
only he had thought to convey to sty. 
dents this ingenious test of accuracy, jt 
would have saved him months of jp. 
struction and of paper correction! 

WESLEY H. Maurer 
University of Michigan 





EXPLORING JOURNALISM. By Roland E. 
Wolseley and Laurence R. Camphel, 
New York: Prentice-Hall. 1949 (Sec. 
ond Edition). xii + 620 pp. $4.25. 

WY TEXTBOOKS THAT SURVEY THE FIELD 
of communications must not only draw 
upon a full reservoir of accumulated 
fact but must also tap the tributary 
currents frequently enough to appease 
students who regard any superseded 
fact as an archaic curiosity. Teachers of 
journalism therefore will welcome this 
second edition of a textbook that is 
widely used in survey or introductory 
courses. 

The new edition should also be wel- 
comed for other reasons. In format it 
is more attractive than the first edition. 
In organization it is more comprehen- 
sively integrated. In style it is more 
concise and polished. 

Printed on better quality paper and 
attractively bound, the book has been 
made optically more satisfying by use 
of a shorter printed line, a wider slug, 
and blacker divisional headings. These 
changes in format account for a large 
portion of the 140 pages that have been 
added in this edition. 

By terminology, correlations, and ad- 
ditions the authors have broadened 
their treatment of jojurnalism to em- 
brace more logically the wider mean- 
ing of communications. In a seven- 
part division of the subject they have 
grouped the 28 chapters under “The 
Field of Journalism,” “The Media of 
Journalism,” “The Means of Journal- 
ism,” “The News Function,” “The 
Opinion Function,” “The Entertain 
ment Function,” and “The Finished 
Product.” 

Developments in newer fields like ra- 
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dio and the specialized press are reflect- 
ed in expanded chapters on those sub- 
jects. Developments in such older fields 
as journalistic language are recognized 
by some attention to readability and se- 
mantics. Materials from separate chap- 
ters in the first edition have been 
grouped under new headings, as in 
the chapter entitled ‘“Democracy’s 
Weapon.” 

Though a large part of the original 
material remains unchanged, the entire 
book seems to have undergone a thor- 
ough copyreading. Paragraphs have 
been shifted, sentences tightened, words 
sharpened. 

The new edition undoubtedly will in- 
crease the popularity of this leading 
textbook. 

WILLIs C. TUCKER 
University of Tennessee 


INTRODUCTION TO ‘TYPOGRAPHY. By 
Oliver Simon. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1949. xi + 137 pp. 
$3. 

Y “MANUAL FOR BOOK DESIGNERS” 
would be a more accurately descriptive 
tile for this volume. The student of 
typography is given good and thorough 
rules for planning the format, selecting 
the type faces and type sizes, and ar- 
ranging the order of all parts of the 
book according to the best traditions of 
all of the arts of the book. 

The work follows the traditional line 
absolutely, and for this reason may not 
itself be immediately taken up and fol- 
lowed by the youthful group now active 
in the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts and the Society of Typographic 
Arts; but for old hands and heads it is 
of the stuff that will endure. This re- 
viewer heartily commends it to students 
and practising typographers who would 
learn how to design books of worthy 
style; to book collectors and booklovers 
generally who would learn the fine 
points of the book physical. The chap- 
(ers on printing plays and poetry are 
alone worth the price. 
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Have you ever observed that there 
should “always be more white space 
between lines than between letters and 
words?” The observation is in the Si- 
mon book, along with a hundred other 
items of fresh information. It is the 
most thorough manual ever seen on 
book styling—from the jacket, the 
stamping on the spine, the title page, 
the text type and how to set all of the 
parts—and on through hundreds of 
particulars to the glossary, bibliogra- 
phy, periodicals, and subject index at 
the end. Just here something is missing: 
the colophon. Wonder why this able 
and most thorough English writer on 
book typography did not include such 
a part, usually of interest to printer- 
dom, as the mark of the printer and 
called the colophon. Can it be that he 
does not approve the colophonic flour- 
ish as seen in sO many modern “lim- 
ited” editions? 

RICHARD N. MCARTHUR 
Atlanta, Georgia 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPER MAKEUP AND 
TYPOGRAPHY. By Thomas F. Barn- 
hart. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press. 1949. ix + 267 pp. 
Ill. $5. 


WY GOOD BOOKS ON NEWSPAPER MAKE- 
up are not numerous. Of those that 
have been published, the emphasis in 
most instances has been on the makeup 
of the daily newspaper. The publisher 
of a weekly, seeking help, must have 
laid these books down with a great 
many of his problems untouched. 

And his problems are many. He has 
pages of rural correspondence which 
need special typographic treatment; he 
probably has a school page which is a 
newspaper within a newspaper; his so- 
ciety news may often justify front page 
handling; his front page itself demands 
a different approach; sports, editorials, 
and features may have different make- 
up values than on the daily. 

Weekly publishers are well aware 
that they have a duty to subscribers 
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and advertisers beyond setting type and 
printing it at the minimum level of 
readability. They know that design, 
makeup, display, and spacing are fac- 
tors in communication. 

Few men have made as thorough a 
study of the special needs of the com- 
munity weekly as has Professor Barn- 
hart. Coupled with his study and teach- 
ing has been a sound practical knowl- 
edge of the mechanics of a newspaper 
and excellent judgment in typographic 
design. In this book he has wisely 
avoided straying into typographic his- 
tory and elementary definitions. He 
stays well within the fence of his title 
and goes immediately to the work at 
hand. Front and inside page makeup, 
display elements, editorial, feature, ru- 
ral correspondence, school, society, 
sports, and classified advertising pages 
are discussed. This is followed by an 
evaluation of the tabloid format and a 
study of body types, standard head- 
lines, semi-modern and functional mod- 
ern headlines, printing plates, and color 
printing. He concludes with a chapter 
on possible changes in and from the 
letterpress printing which has thus far 
carried the burden of production. 

It is a good book—well written, well 
organized, and unpadded. One of its 
great values is its objectivity. Profes- 
sor Barnhart is never dogmatic. He is 
well aware that there is no one best 
way to do a thing in typography, and 
that the needs peculiar to a given paper 
or set of situations must dictate the 
final combination. The constant discus- 
sion of advantages and disadvantages 
of various methods will lead the reader 
to satisfactory solutions for most of his 
makeup problems. 

Although competent and clean in 
design, the book is physically unin- 
spired and “textbookish” in appear- 
ance. The illustrations of full newspa- 
per pages are too small for study. A 
much better body type than Scotch 
could have been found for the smooth- 
finish paper. One has been led to ex- 
pect better things from the University 
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of Minnesota Press. One wonders wh; 
the result would have been if Profegsg, 
Barnhart had been allowed to try hi 
hand. But the content is the greate 
part of a book, and that is good. 

CARROLL CoLemay 
State University of Iowa 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING. By Hany 
Walker Hepner. (Second Edition, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co, 
1949. xv + 728 pp. Ill. $4.50. 


WY THE 1941 FIRST EDITION OF wm 
Hepner’s Effective Advertising provi¢- 
ed a sound, practical textbook for stu. 
dents and teachers of advertising. This 
new second edition retains the sam 
general structure, but restates and clari- 
fies the principles of advertising in the 
light of the best methods and tech- 
niques that are now available. It is a 
good basic text for the first-year course 
in advertising. Revisions and additions 
of superior current material have 
strengthened an already “effective” 
book. 

Factual data have been brought up 
to date (distribution of families in the 
United States, distribution of national 
income, discretionary spending power, 
to mention a few of the scores of 
tables) and are relatively current. The 
helpful references and questions at the 
conclusion of each chapter have been 
revised. And, in addition, frequent and 
valuable reference is made to relatively 
more recent issues of trade publica 
tions. 

Charts, graphs, pictographs, repro- 
ductions of advertisements and dis- 
plays, and tables used profusely 
throughout the text clarify, explait, 
and in general add to the student’ 
more thorough assimilation and under 
standing of the content of each chap- 
ter. 

Effective Advertising includes a glos 
sary of advertising terms and abbrev: 
ations. Both a teacher’s manual and 3 
student’s workbook are in press. 

DonaLp H. Jones 
University of Missouri 
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Text Reflects 
New Trend In 


Journalism 
Teaching 


BOSTON, June 15. The role of the 
reporter for the American press and 
radio is examined fully in “Newsmen 
at Work,” a new text for college jour- 
nalism courses written by Dr. Laur- 
ence R. Campbell and Professor Ro- 
land E. Wolseley and published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“Newsmen at Work” is the first ba- 
sic analysis of newsgathering and 
newswriting to examine at length 
other news media besides the news- 
paper. Radio, news magazines, house 
publications, business papers, syndi- 
cates, and wire services are discussed. 
In many instances parallel examples 
are inserted to show the handling of 
identical stories by various media. 

The reporter’s social role _ is 
stressed. At the same time his task in 
covering agriculture, science, labor, 
business, and public affairs receives 
substantial attention. Ethical, voca- 
tional, social, and legal aspects of 
newswriting are taken up in relation 
“ each kind of news or news prob- 
em. 

The format of “Newsmen at Work” 
is as modern as its content. Double- 
column pages, used for the first time 
in a basic journalism text, permit 
realistic presentation of examples and 
a larger amount of material. News- 
paper stories are reproduced in news- 
paper columns; and press association 
wire copy and radio scripts, in type- 
writer type. More than 30 pictures, 
cartoons and diagrams illustrate the 
text. 

Dr. Campbell is Professor of Jour- 
nalism at the University of Oregon 
and has taught journalism at Temple, 
California, Illinois, Syracuse, and 
Northwestern. Professor Wolseley is 
Professor of Journalism and Chair- 
man of the Magazine Practice De- 
partment at Syracuse University and 
formerly taught at Northwestern. 
Both authors are also former news- 
men. Dr. Campbell formerly was 
news editor of the Pacific Coast edi- 
tion of the Wall Street Journal and 
associate editor of Drug Progress. 
Professor Wolseley was formerly 
managing editor of the Evanston 
(Ill.) News-Index. 
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PRACTICAL ADVERTISING. By Harry P. 
Bridge. New York: Rinehart & Co. 
1949. xxii + 842 pp. Ill. $6.50. 


WY THIS BOOK IS WELL NAMED. THE 
emphasis throughout is on the practical 
workaday knowledge of advertising. 
This is not to say that theory and prin- 
ciple are neglected, but rather that they 
are subordinated. 


The book is intended primarily as a 
text for the basic survey course in ad- 
vertising but it can also be of great 
value to student, teacher, and practi- 
tioner as a reference volurne on many 
of the technical aspects of advertising. 
It contains a storehouse of knowledge 
about advertising that could only have 
been assembled by a man with long 
and practical experience in the varied 
aspects of modern advertising. The 
author, now president of his own ad- 
vertising agency in Philadelphia, cer- 
tainly can claim both lengthy and 
down-to-earth experience in many 
phases of advertising. 


The major portion of the book is 
concerned with appeals, copy, artwork, 
production, publication media, radio, 
outdoor, and miscellaneous media. It 
also contains chapters on printed mat- 
ter, sales letters, aids for dealers, mail 
order advertising, catalogs, packaging, 
research, testing, and a variety of othe: 
subjects. 


While Mr. Bridge has not given the 
emphasis to research and planning that 
some authors have, he has counterbal- 
anced this lack by a remarkably com- 
plete and comprehensive discussion of 
all phases of production. In his intro- 
duction he says, “Production inciden- 
tally seems to be a neglected phase of 
advertising, if we are to judge by the 
scarcity of competent individuals for 
this work as compared to those whose 
interest is restricted to the creative 
side . . . production has been empha- 
sized to the extent of many chapters 
and dozens of illustrations.” The stu- 
dent who reads these chapters care- 
fully will find himself far better pre- 


pared to meet production problem; 
than the reader of the usual book op 
general advertising. 

The book is filled with practicaj 
pointers on meeting common problem; 
in the preparation of advertising. For 
example, in his discussion of artwork 
and engravings Mr. Bridge clearly de. 
scribes (and illustrates) the various 
kinds of artwork suitable for advertis. 
ing and how they may best be repro. 
duced to achieve maximum effective. 
ness. 

Practical Advertising is extensively 
illustrated. It is written in a lucid and 
readable style. The only possible criti- 
cism is that the author has neglected to 
discuss fully theory and principle in 
some sections where a more complete 
discussion would have given the stu- 
dent a clearer grasp of the subject. But 
on the whole the book is a welcome 
and valuable addition to the general 
literature on advertising and should 
find many uses in classroom and office. 

JOHN V. LunD 
University of California 





THE GLOSSARIES: A NEW SYSTEM OF 
WorD-FINDING. By J. I. Rodale. Em- 
maus, Pa.: Rodale Press. 1946-48. 
The first six titles in a projected 
series of 120. 23 to 75 pp., paper 
covers. $1 each. 


W IN HIS LATEST CRUTCH FOR THE 
stumbling writer, Mr. Rodale has as- 
sembled what he calls “the most graph- 
ic, picturesque, and descriptive” words 
to be found in classical and contemp- 
orary literature. He has catalogued 
them by subject, listed them with their 
complementary parts of speech (the 
nouns with suitably modifying adjec- 
tives, the verbs with adverbs, and so on, 
and arranged them into phrases of 
slick-magazine imagery. 

Mr. Rodale promises 120 titles in his 
series. The first six, each of which is 
handsomely printed in pamphlet size 
and punched for loose-leaf binding, 
are on Beauty, Ugliness, Old Age, Ab- 
stract and Reality, Sadness, and Fear. 
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Book Reviews 


It is Mr. Rodale’s idea that if, say, 
you are lost for words to describe the 
voice of an old man, you need merely 
to look under “voice” under “old age” 
and take your pick. What about “a 
voice that had become a hoarse croak 
with time” or “a voice that crackled 
like thin glass” or “a voice hoarse with 
the senility of an old owl”? 

There is nothing inherently wrong 
with Mr. Rodale’s idea, of course. His 
glossaries seem complete enough, and 
in the hands of a disciplined writer 
might serve as a convenient spur to the 
imagination. But if Mr. Rodale’s own 
examples are to be a model for their 
use, Lord forbid. Here, for instance, is 
one paragraph constructed—presuma- 
bly by Mr. Rodale himself—from the 
glossary on Beauty: 

A face wrought of earth’s rarest por- 
celain and the art of heaven, it was as 
deeply imbued with classicism as that of 
a Botticelli Madonna. Over its sculp- 
tured features, highlights ran from the 
flowingly modulated forehead and cres- 
cent eyes that reflected a soft golden 
lustre, to the beautiful line forming the 
delicate arch of the nose. Graceful lips 
curved dreamily in the perfection of an 
opulent mouth, and the high cheeks 
were bathed in the soft fragrance of 
camellia petals. The whole miracle was 
framed by a coruscating halo of ambro- 
sial hair. 

Mr. Quiller-Couch, turn over! 

CALVIN KYTLE 
Emory University 


Russia’s RACE FOR Asia. By George 
Creel. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co. 1949. 264 pp. $2.75. 


Y FOR THE TEACHER OF JOURNALISM 
two principal gains come from this dis- 
cussion: There seems to be a major 
contribution to the subject of Russian 
objectives, and there is strong language 
as an example to students. 

Mr. Creel, battler and heckler, sets 
out to prove that the Reds’ main ob- 
jective is control of Asia and that suc- 
cess of this drive is the fault of the 
United States. He does a fairly good 
job of proving both. 
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Quoting liberally from other writers, 
Mr. Creel devotes most of his volume 
to China and its problems, with special 
praise for Chiang Kai-shek, who is set 
up as the only means of halting Russia. 
The Reds are charged with using every 
means possible to control Asia, elimin- 
ate Christianity, and undermine the 
United States. The United States is 
charged with blindness in reading the 
Russian purpose. 


CLARK SCHOOLEY 
Texas Technological College 


Other Books Received 


THE Way TO Write. By Rudolf Flesch 
and A. H. Lass. Revised Edition. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 1949. x + 342 
pp. $3.50. 

An easy-to-read elementary guide to im- 
provement in writing, by the author of 
The Art of Plain Talk and the chairman 
of a high-school English department. 
UNDERSTANDING TELEVISION. By Orrin E. 

Dunlap Jr. New York: Greenberg, Pub- 

lisher. 1948. 128 pp. Ill. $2.50. 

A simple explanation of what television 
is and how it works, with illustrations and 
a section of questions and answers; inade- 
quate to serve as a text. 


STALIN & Co. By Walter Duranty. New 
York: William Sloane Associates, Inc. 
1949. vi + 261 pp. Ill. $3. 

The best book yet written by an Ameri- 
can correspondent about the thirteen 
members of the Politburo who run Russia 
and direct the activities of world Com- 
munism. 


THE POWER OF FREEDOM. By Max Ascoli. 
New York: Farrar, Straus and Co. 
1949, xiii + 173 pp. $2.75. 

An optimistic and provocative presenta- 
tion of the case for democracy, written by 
the Italian-born journalist-scholar whose 
new magazine, The Reporter, is scheduled 
to start publication in 1949. 


CURRENT TRENDS IN SOCIAL PsYCHOLOGy. 
A Symposium. Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh Press. 1948. viii + 299 pp. 
$4.40. 

Eight lectures delivered under the aus- 
pices of the Department of Psychology at 
Pittsburgh, including a discussion of 
“Communication Research and the Social 
Psychologist” by Paul F. Lazarsfeld. 
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JOURNALISM 


Recent Pamphlet Material 
On Journalistic Subjects 
By EUNICE COLLINS 


University of Illinois 


Adult America’s Interest in Comics. New 

York, New York University Depart- 
ment of Communications in Education. 
December 1948. 
The first of a series of reports based on 
a study of popular habits, attitudes and 
preferences related to comics and other 
media of communications. 


ALGREN, NELSON, What Is America Read- 
ing? Evanston, IIll., Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 1949. 10c. (Northwestern Re- 
viewing Stand, 12:3.) 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSO- 
CIATION, How Readership Studies Affect 
News, Features and Advertising in 
Newspapers. ANPA, 370 Lexington 
Ave., New York, 17. 1949. 

The prize winning essays in the annual 
journalism contest. 

Let’s Talk Retailing. 1948. 85c. 

——tThe Retail Advertising Budget. 1948. 
10c. 


ASSOCIATED PRESS MANAGING EpiTors As- 

SOCIATION, Report of the Continuing 
Study Committee. 
The second annual report may be ob- 
tained from the Association chairman, 
William P. Stevens, managing editor, 
Minneapolis Tribune. 


BEAN, Louis, Ballot Behavior. 2153 Flor- 
ida Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Public Affairs Press. 1949. 50c. 


BERELSON, BERNARD, Do Public Opinion 
Polls Serve Democracy? Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Round Table. 1948. 
10c. 





BOYENTON, WILLIAM H., A Decade of 
New Jersey Newspaper Circulations, 
1939-1948. New Brunswick, School of 
Journalism, Rutgers University. April 
1949. (Press Research Service, Study 
No. 4.) 


CoFFIN, THoMaS E., Television’s Effects 
on the Family’s Activities. Hofstra Col- 
lege, Hempstead, N. Y., Television ‘Re- 
search Bureau, Report 1, July 1948. 
Free. 

A mimeographed booklet of 40 pages 


QUARTERLY 


giving results of a survey and including 
questionnaire sample. 


COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION OF Ty 
EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE Govgay. 
MENT, The Post Office. Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Government Printing ¢j. 
fice. 1949. 10c. 


Community Survival. University of jj. 

nois, Urbana, IIl., Agricultural Extep. 
sion Service Circular 633. 1949. Single 
copies free. 
A description of the cooperative pro. 
gram between the Agricultural Extep. 
sion Service and the Bloomington (|i, 
Pantagraph in helping marginal commy. 
nities in economically neglected region; 
to rebuild themselves. 


FRANK, JOSETTE, Comics, Radio, Movie; 

and Children. Public Affairs Pamphle 
148. 22 East 38th Street, New York, 16, 
N. Y. 1949. 20c. 
An attempt to show parents, teachers, 
and community planners how to leam 
to use comics, radio, and movies as they 
have learned to use books. The author 
is educational associate in charge of 
children’s books and radio on the staf 
of the Child Study Association of 
America. 


How To Get the Most Out of Your News. 
paper. New York, New York Herald 
Tribune. 1949. Free. 

An attractively printed and _ illustrated 
pamphlet on newspaper reading. 


The Japanese Press, Past and Present. |, 

7-chome, Ginza, Nishi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. 
Japan Newspaper Publishers’ and Ed- 
tors’ Association. 1949, 
An English language __ publication 
planned, according to the foreword, “to 
further international understanding to- 
wards Japanese journalism.” 


List of Radio Publications. Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, 25, D. C. 
Revised 1948. Free. 

A price list of U. S. government publi- 
cations on radio available from the Sv- 
perintendent of Documents. 


McGureE, Dave, Report on Comic Books. 
City of New Orleans, Public Relations 
Section. October 1948. 
A mimeographed report of the city di 
rector of public relations. The objectives 
were “(1) to provide information and 
guidance to the Commission Council 0 
a social problem of increasing concer 
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to all municipal governments; and (2) 
to seek an intelligent, common sense 
and effective solution of a‘ problem 
which affects almost every home in the 
community.” 


Management Organization and Adminis- 


tration of the Post Office Department. 
Washington, 25, D. C., Superintendent 
of Documents. 1949. 25c. 

The title page bears this statement: 
“Prepared for the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government by Robert Heller & 
Associates, Management Engineers, 
Cleveland, Ohio, under the Direction of 
Frank Elmendorf, Vice-President.” Pre- 
sents some data on postal rate struc- 
tures. 


Mott, FRANK LUTHER, 100 Books on 


American Journalism. Columbia, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Revised 1949. (Uni- 
versity of Missouri Bulletin 50:2; Jour- 
nalism Series 115.) 


1948 Newspaper Advertising Clinic, pre- 


sented by School of Journalism, in co- 
operation with Missouri Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Managers Association. Colum- 
bia, University of Missouri. 1948. (Uni- 
versity of Missouri Bulletin 49:30; Jour- 
nalism Series 114.) 


NOORDHOFF, LYMAN, An Analysis of War 


News in a Country Weekly. Madison, 
University of Wisconsin. 1948. (Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Journalism, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of Wis- 
consin Bulletin 13.) 

A graduate study done under the direc- 
tion of W. A. Sumner of the Agricul- 
tural Journalism Department, based on 
issues of the West Bend (Wis.) News, 
March 26, 1942 to March 18, 1943. 


Report on the Printing Industry. 140 Ce- 


dar Street, New York, 6, J. W. Rocke- 
feller Jr. and Associates. 1949. $1.00. 


SCHWEGMANN, GEORGE A. JrR., Newspa- 


pers on Microfilm: A Union Check List. 
Philadelphia 4, Association of Research 
Libraries, University of Pennsylvania 
Library. 1948. $2.00. 


Towards a Profession of Journalism. Lin- 


coln, Extension Division, University of 
Nebraska. May 1948. (University of 
Nebraska Publication 163; School of 
Journalism Series No. 2.) 50c. 

Papers and proceedings in observance 
of the 25th anniversary of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska School of Journalism. 


Women in Radio. Washington, 25, D. C., 
Superintendent of Documents. 1947. 
(Department of Labor Bulletin 222.) 
13¢. 

Includes biographical sketches of prom- 
inent women in the radio industry. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION, Copy- 
right Bulletin. Quarterly. Paris. $1.60 
per annum. 

A bilingual journal (English-French). 
Vol. 1, No. 2, was published December 
1948. 


WEBER, KarRL, The Swiss Press. Berne, 

Switzerland, Herbert Lang & Cie. 1948. 
Free. 
The author is a professor of journalism 
and the press at the Universities of 
Zurich and Berne. The content is ad- 
dressed to the non-Swiss reader (trans- 
lations available in a number of lan- 
guages) and is a short clear survey of 
the main characteristics of the Swiss 
daily press. 


READERSHIP SURVEYS 


In February 1948 the University of Ne- 
braska School of Journalism published as 
the second in its Contributions to Bibliog- 
raphy in Journalism series, Readership 
Research Surveys. Since its publication the 
following additional surveys have ap- 
peared: 


Oklahoma’s Weekly Newspaper Reader- 


ship Study No. 1. Norman, Okla., 
School of Journalism, University of 
Oklahoma, in cooperation with the 
Oklahoma Press Association. 


Weekly Newspaper Readership Study Nos. 
1-5. Provo, Utah, Department of Mar- 
keting, Brigham Young University, in 
cooperation with the Utah State Press 
Association. 


Readership Survey of the Leader Enter- 
prise, Montpelier, Ohio. Bowling Green, 
Ohio, conducted by the Department of 
Journalism, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity. 


More Western Hometown Daily News- 
papers No. 4. San Francisco Hometown 
Daily Newspaper Publishers Promotion 
Association, conducted by Stanford 
University for the Hometown Daily 
Newspaper Publishers’ Promotion Com- 
mittee. 
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PRESS AND COMMUNICATIONS 


An Annotated Bibliography of 
Journalism Subjects in 
American Magazines 


February, March, and April 1949 


Edited by WILLIAM F. SWINDLER 


Assisted by DeWitt C. Reddick and Granville Price (Gen. 
eral Magazines); Armistead S. Pride (Negro Journalism’; 
Baskett Mosse (Radio Journalism and Television) 





A concerted congressional effort to raise second-class postage rates was the 
chief problem facing the press in the spring of 1949. Another legislative question 
affecting the newspaper industry was the possibility of repeal or comprehensive 
revision of the Taft-Hartley Act and its effect upon the strategy of both manage. 
ment and labor. In other branches of communications, the commercial success o{ 
television manifestly was assured, thus providing press and radio with a perma 
nent new competitor. The general business pause in the spring of 1949, between 


recession and further inflation, had its effect on advertising also. On the inter. 
national scene, the long-awaited United Nations draft convention on freedom of 
information was submitted for debate at Lake Success, with both Britain and the 
United States expressing fear that the convention would be modified too dras- 
tically for them to accept. —wW. F.S. 


Advertising 
ApaMs, Roy. Selling the Grocer Advertising. Oregon Publisher 17:10 p6 April. 
One of series of four papers from Oregon advertising managers’ forum. 
ANONYMOUS. American Weekly Does “Model” Research Study. E&P 82:12 p22 March 
12. 
——Banks Plan Greater Use of Both Radio, Television Programs. Advertising Age 
20:16 p74 April 18. 
News shows included on programs desired. 
— —Chicago Tribune Data Provide “Retail Link.” E&P 82:11 p10 March S. 
——Competition Has Its Say in Ad Bureau Symposium. E&P 82:19 p10 April 30. 
——500-Home Cleveland Panel Report Issued. E&P 82:10 p60 Feb. 26. 
Consumer research project described. 
——How Servel Uses Ads to Humanize Business. E&P 82:8 p16 Feb .12. 
— —KMPC “News” Show Consists Entirely of Paid Commercials. Advertising Ag 


20:11 p8 March 14. 
Los Angeles station presents 15-minute program of advertisements in news format. 


Leading Advertisers in 1948 Listed for 4 Media. Printers’ Ink 227:1 p38 April |. 
——200,000-Circ. Daily Tops All in Radio Promotion. E&P 82:17 p16 April 16. 
Sketch of Des Moines Register’s radio promotion. 
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__-Vast Growth Is Foreseen in Farm Market Potential. E&P 82:9 p7 Feb. 19. 
Advertising agency finds rural area being missed by sellers. 

Austin, J. M. Advertising: An Open Field. Catholic World 169 p49 April. 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Lennox Furnace Copy Tells Story in Dialogue. E&P 82:17 
p24 April 16. 

_-Standard’s “System” Ads Expanded to 37 Dailies. E&P 82:11 p8 March 5. 

BLANCHARD, PAUL. The Catholic Church and Honest Advertising. Christian Century 66 
p458 April 13. 

CHARLES, VIRGINIA. “American Way” Urged in Advertising Window. E&P 82:15 p9 
April 2. 

EGAN, pad W. Jr. 20 Points for “Shirtsleeve Medium.” E&P 82:15 p12 April 2. 

HartNeY, M. Advertising: Unfair to Women. Catholic World 169 p45 April. 

HoGAN, CHARLES H. Selling the Service Business. Oregon Publisher 17:10 p4 April. 

HUTCHINSON, FRANK B. Dailies’ “Billine” Rates Down 69% from 1935. E&P 82:10 p56 
Feb. 26. 
Fourteen-year trend gives advertiser saving. 

Jones, Morris P. Selling the Building Supplier. Oregon Publisher 17:10 p3 April. 

LynDE, HUNTER. Advertising Agency Networks and How They Are Helpful. Advertising 
& Selling 42:2 p57 Feb. 

Mason, WILLIAM R. Publishers Suggest Ways to Aid Co-op Advertising. E&P 82:15 p7 
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April 2. 
PooLer, C. A. Copy Research—Its Limitations and Possibilities. Advertising & Selling 
was the 42:2 p72 Feb. 
question | ROVNER, SAMUEL. ANA Poll Indicates Little Chopping of Ads. E&P 82:14 p9 March 26. 





—McGraw-Hill Sells Ideas at “Wholesale.” E&P 82:16 p9 April 9. 
——‘“Merchandising” Demands Hamper Dailies—Manzer. E&P 82:18 p18 April 23. 
Turk, JaMEs H. Selling Advertising to the Women’s Shop. Oregon Publisher 17:10 p7 
April. 
WaLKER, JERRY. BMB Isn’t Like ABC, Media Men Reminded. E&P 82:9 p44 Feb. 19. 
——4-A Ethics, Education Bolster Ad Acceptance. E&P 82:17 p9 April 16. 
—Maintain Public Confidence in Ads, 4-A Meeting Is Told. E&P 82:16 p5 April 9. 
— Zenith Ad Makes News of Very High Frequency. E&P 82:13 p46 March 19. 
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Circulation 
AnonyMous. Aids Given to Help Carrier Collection. E&P 82:18 p108 April 23. 


















ica ——How We Work to Stop the Stops. Circulation Management 14:4 p12 April. 
—Promotion Analysis. ICMA Official Bulletin 49:11 p6 April. 
BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Circulators Stress More Selling Effort. E&P 82:13 p9 March 
19. 
——Cox Says Papers Must Tell Carrier Value. E&P 82:16 p42 April 9. 
2 March Ciark, E. E., and SHuTT, Minor. How Papers Get and Keep Good Carriers. Circulation 
Management 14:3 p12 March. 
ing Age Mm DRAGONETTI, JosepH W. Admen Urged to Apply “Elbow Grease” to ABC. E&P 82:17 
p8 April 16. . 
Favor, Cy. Summary of Circulation Promotion. ICMA Official Bulletin 45:10 p2 
March. 
30 LAYMAN, WILLIAM M. Standardizing Circulation Costs. ICMA Official Bulletin 45:9 p2 
7 Feb. 
Parsons, W. D., and Moopy, K. W. Some Tips for District Managers’ Success. Circula- 
tion Management 14:2 p10 Feb. 
a" Community Newspaper 
ing A HR ANonymous. One-Man Engraving Plants: Are They Practical for Weekies? National 
- format Publisher 29:4 p15 Feb. 
4 DuncAN, CHARLES T. Editorials Not “On Way Out” Among Minnesota Weeklies. 
pril I. JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 26:1 p57 March. 





KINDRED, ROBERT N. Weekly Departmentalizes Its Reading Matter. Nebraska Newspaper 
1:3 p8 Feb.—March. 
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Criticism and Defense of Press 
ANONYMOUS. Charge of Child Labor Abuses Is Resented. E&P 82:19 p30 April 30, 
——Critic of Press “Confused” Says Ottawa Journal. E&P 82:19 p60 April 30. 
——E&P Panel Suggests Studies For Press Self-Improvement. E&P 82:14 p5 March 26, 
——Editor and Guild Chief View Press Weakness. E&P 82:15 p55 April 2. 
——FEditor Disputes Magazine Rap at Child Labor. E&P 82:10 p73 Feb. 26. 
California newsman replies to Woman’s Home Companion. 
——-lllinois Editors Defend Employment by State. E&P 82:18 p113 April 23. 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch finds many newsmen on state payroll. 
——News for the Chief. Time 53:13 p71 March 28. 
Hearst paper’s treatment of vivisection news. 
Press Is Not Keeping Faith with Public. Guild Reporter 16:8 p3 April 8. 
Editor and Guild spokesman agree papers give piecemeal coverage of major news, 
——“Trial by Newspaper” Studied for Scientists. E&P 82:9 p11 Feb. 19. 
Washington’s Armchair Correspondents. Harper’s 198:1185 p49 Feb. 
BROWN, RoBERT U. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 82:14 p56 March 26. 
Comment on President Truman’s reference to “troublemaking newspapers.” 
CORWIN, NorRMAN. Ratings and the Stuffed Banana. Variety 173:4 p97 Jan. 5. 
Critical comment on abuse of radio ratings and effect on culture and art. 
CRIDER, JOHN H. The Press and Social Action Today. Nieman Reports 3:2 p18 April. 
Boston Herald editor criticizes press uniformity in thought and method. 
FRANK, L. K. Status of the Comic Books. N. Y. Times Magazine p36 Feb. 6. 
GarD, WaYNE. When Editors Were Men. American Mercury 68 p91 Jan. 
HouLt, THomMas F. Comic Books and Juvenile Delinquency. Sociology & Social Research 
33:4 p279 March-April. 
A delinquent group read more “harmful” books than a normal group. 
KLAPPER, J. T., and GLock, C. Y. Trial by Newspaper: Ordeal of Edward U. Condon. 
Science American 180 p16 Feb. 
KLING, SAMUEL S. Speaking of S-e-x in American Newspapers. Newsweek 33 p564 Feb. 
21. 
McGurE, K. Another View on Comic Book Control. American City 64 p101 Jan. 
MAYER, MILTON. How to Read the Chicago Tribune. Harper’s 198:1187 p24 April. 
OvERSTREET, H. A. Daily Disaster Diet. Saturday Review of Literature 32 p7 Feb. 19. 
SmiTH, J. E. Censorship: Reply to M. Miller. Saturday Review of Literature 32 p20 
Feb. 5. 
WarrorpD, O. R. Another Instance of Bad Church Reporting. Christian Century 66 
p274 March 2. 








Editorial Influence and Methods 
ANONYMous. AP Service Now Goes to 4,274 "Round Globe. E&P 82:19 p108 April 30. 
——ASNE Panel of Editors Discusses Elections. E&P 82:19 p106 April 30. 
— —Cleveland Reporter Sticks to Story, Finally Frees Youth from Long Term in Army 
Prison. Guild Reporter 16:9 p4 April 22. 
Family Trouble. Time 53:16 p42 April 18. 
Ted Thackrey out as publisher of New York Post Home News. 
——Hoover Would Aid Press in State Department. E&P 82:10 p52 Feb. 26. 
——Humanize Tax Stories, Financial Expert Says. E&P 82:7 p18 Feb. 5. 
——INS Growth Exploits in 48 Told by Berkson. E&P 82:19 p48 April 30. 
——M. E.s Talk Shop Before Society of Editors. E&P 82:19 p114 April 30. 
McQuaid’s N. H. Expose Cops Broun Award. E&P 82:10 p10 Feb. 26. 
——wN. E. Dailies Spark Move to Hold Textile Mills. E&P 82:15 p22 April 2. 
——N. J. Daily to Conduct Local Referendum. E&P 82:16 p11 April 9. 
Unique public affairs project undertaken by New Brunswick paper. 
Page One Cartoon Previews Events. Oklahoma Publisher 19:12 p4 Feb. 
Guthrie, Okla., weekly has unique editorial feature. 
——Papers Can Improve Inside Page Makeup, Says Dean Olson. E&P 82:8 p55 Feb. 12. 
——Papers Defend Best-Seller Book List Systems. E&P 82:15 p32 April 2. 
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_—Papers Told to Attend to Community Duties. E&P 82:17 p28 April 16. 
_—-Reporter’s Efforts Free Gl from Life Sentence. E&P 82:18 p30 April 23. 
_-Seltzer, Others Fined in Court Expose Stunt. E&P 82:8 p73 Feb. 12. 

__-Selvage Urges Business News on Page 2 or 3. E&P 82:12 p42 March 12. 

_—Story Which Rocked New Hampshire Wins Broun Award. Guild Reporter 16:5 pl 

Feb. 25. 

State contract scandal exposed by weekly; sketches of other news award winners. 
_—Sunday Post-Gazette Editor, Staff Named. E&P 82:12 p8 March 12. 

Pittsburgh paper goes to seven-day schedule, creating stir among competitors. 
_—T. O. Thackrey Quits; Wife Heads N. Y. Post. E&P 82:16 p63 April 9. 

Pro-Wallace and anti-Wallace editorial policies disrupt joint publishing plan. 
_—U. P. Teletype Links 3 Continents at Once. E&P 82:19 p16 April 30. 

_——Wisconsin Journal Rejects Free Staff Tickets. E&P 82:14 p33 March 26. 
BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. “Pat” Maloney Reviews Some Strike Lessons. E&P 82:15 

p20 April 2. 

Chicago Tribune managing editor describes techniques learned in 16 months. 
DRAGONETTI, JOSEPH. Early Editions Called Needless Work Cost. E&P 82:16 p7 April 9. 
GorMAN, Mike. The Anatomy of the Crusading Reporter. Nieman Reports 3:2 p5 

April. 
mr Nancy. High School Students Duck “Formal” Writing. E&P 82:9 p46 Feb. 19. 
KILLEEN, B. J. Jk. Labor Has Its Say Daily in West Virginia Paper. E&P 82:8 p53 Feb. 

12. 

Morgantown Dominion-News has labor news page. 

LAWRENCE, W. L. How to Know Nothing About Everything. Saturday Review of Liter- 

ature 32 p9 March 5. 

Famed science reporter discusses problems of his specialty. 

McFADDEN, TOM J. Newspapers Vary Greatly in Space Given to News. Ohio Newspaper 

30:4 p3 Jan. 

NEUBERGER, RICHARD L. News at the Legislature. Nieman Reports 3:2 p3 April. 
OESTREICHER, J. C. Newsman Who Got Answer from Stalin. Quill 37:4 pS April. 

Sketch of INS’ J. Kingsbury Smith. 

PERKINS, F. D. Number, Function, and Problems of Nation’s Music Critics. Musical 

America 69 p22 Feb. 

ScHor, MANNY R. Needs of Public Call for Continuing Study. Ohio Newspaper 30:5 
p2 Feb. 
SWANSON, CHARLES E. Midcity Daily; The News Staff and Its Relation to Control. 

JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 26:1 p20 March. 

First of a series of studies on influences which shape medium-sized dailies. 

VER STEEG, GEORGE. Newspaper Editorial Pages. Iowa Publisher 21:3 p5 March. 
WaLprop, A. GAYLE. Brandeis as Editorial Writer. Nieman Reports 3:2 p16 April. 
WATSON, CAMPBELL. Column Is Stethoscope to the Heart of a City. E&P 82:10 p63 

Feb. 26. 

Sketch of San Francisco Call-Bulletin’s “Memo from Mac.” 

—-San Diego Journal Team Uses Socking Technique. E&P 82:9 p26 Feb. 19. 

Sketch of crusading California paper. 

—tTechnological Revolt Is Press Need: Smith. E&P 82:12 p6 March 12. 

Famed San Francisco editor calls on press for more imagination. 

WESCHKE, COLLIN B. Syracuse State Journal Covers 21-County Area. E&P 82:11 p20 

March 5, 

Education for Journalism 


ALLEN, CHARLES. Student Field Trip to an Advertising Agency. Advertising & Selling 
42:4 p70 April. 

ANoNyMous. ACEJ Plans to Send 50 Students to Europe. E&P 82:19 p15 April 30. 

——lowa School Conducts Seminar for Newsmen. E&P 82:16 p57 April 9. 


BENTEL, DwiGHT. Most Schools Neutral in Junior Guild Drive. E&P 82:13 pS March 
19, 
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BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Clinic Reveals Editor Still Packs a Punch. E&P 82:14 py 
March 26. 
Northwestern University and Inland Daily Press Association sponsor news seming 

ENGLISH, Earl, and Brown, C. E. Employers’ Appraisals of Journalism Graduate, 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 26:1 p36 March. 
Summary of pilot appraisal plan for ACE]. 

GRIFFIN, PHILIP F. The Correlation of English and Journalism. English Journal 2s-; 
p189 April. 

Morris, WILLIAM H. Pattern for Training in Communications. Bulletin of the American 
Association of University Professors 34:4 p743 Winter. 

VANCE, Eart L. The News: Fourth Dimension of Education. Bulletin of the American 
Association of University Professors 34:3 p550 Autumn. 

WILLENS, Doris. ANG Organizer Claims 800 in Campus Units. E&P 82:13 p5 March 
19. 

Foreign News and Foreign Press 

ANONYMOUS. British Newspapers. New Republic 120:9 pli Feb. 28. 

——Censor Not Only Hazard on China Front. E&P 82:16 p62 April 9. 

——Dutch Papers Double Price, Circulation. E&P 82:7 p24 Feb. 5. 

——“Fortunate” Few Cover Mindszenty Trial. E&P 82:8 p13 Feb. 12. 

——House Organ: Die Neue Zeitung. Time 53:8 p82 Feb. 21. 

——London Paper Is Fined $40,000; Editor Jailed for “Vampire” Stories. E&P 82:15 
pli, April 2. 

—— Middle East Censorship Is “Very Tough.” E&P 82:7 p50 Feb. 5. 
Mister Big Cannon: Nanking’s National Salvation Daily. Time 53:12 p73 March 
ai. 

——Picture Daily in Australia First Across 400,000-Line. E&P 82:7 p52 Feb. 5. 
Sketch of Melbourne Sun News-Pictorial. 

——Stalin Gives Smith, INS, 2 Big Scoops in Week. E&P 82:7 p11 Feb. 5. 

——WwWicked Character: London Daily Mirror. Time 53:14 p48 April 4. 

BuBE, PAuL. Airlift Helps Free Press in “Battle of Berlin.” E&P 82:17 p53 April 16. 

FRIEDMAN, WERNER. The New German Press—Has It Any Future? Nieman Reports 3:2 
p8 April. 

GouL, ARTHUR M. China Scribe’s Life Is a Bowl of Extremes. E&P 82:9 p18 Feb. 19. 

KIRKPATRICK, WILLIAM S. Showing German Editors a Free Press at Work. JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY 26:1 p29 March. 

Kuropa, ANDREW Y. Periodicals in Occupied Japan. Pacific Affairs 22 p43 March. 

LANGELAAN, G. Federation Plans June Meeting in Amsterdam. E&P 82:17 p26 April 16. 

MARTIN, ROBERT. The Arab Press. Nieman Reports 3:2 p6 April. 
Anti-U. S. propaganda ordered in Arab journals. 


MONTAGNES, JAMES. Canadian TV. Broadcasting 36:14 p48 April 4. 
——tToronto Star Maintains Automotive Shop for Trucks. E&P 82:12 p53 March 12. 


ROCHELLE, OGDEN J. Italy Turns to U. S. Brand of Reporting. E&P 82:12 p61 March 12. 
ScHWaRTZ, H. Ivan Writes to the Editor: Soviet Citizens’ Letters of Complaint. N. Y. 
Times Magazine p18 March 27. 
WILLENS, Doris. UN Correspondents’ Code Faces Battle in Assembly. E&P 82:19 pl? 
April 30. 
Freedom of the Press 


ANONYMOUS. British Will Rewrite UN Press Convention. E&P 82:13 p6 March 19. 
——Censorship Proposals Deluge Lawmakers. E&P 82:8 p9 Feb. 12. 
Review of state legislative bills. 
——Dean Cross Says Toy’s Curb on Press Illegal. E&P 82:14 p18 March 26. 
Detroit police and press clash on “licenses.” 
Drop “Licensing” Move, Walters Urges Toy. E&P 82:7 p62 Feb. 5. 
——Editor Leads Battle for Public Records. E&P 82:8 p10 Feb. 12. 
Minnesota weekly challenges county officials on right to withhold data. 
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_—Exempt Paper Fights Tax on Competitor. E&P 82:8 p65 Feb. 12. 

_—Press Subcommission Members Selected. E&P 82:17 p52 April 16. 

__-Prof. Chafee Calls Lomakin’s Quote on Censorship “False.” E&P 82:13 p6 March 
19. 

_—-Radio Stations Appeal Gag Rule Convictions. E&P 82:7 p56 Feb. 5. 
Maryland broadcasters test state law restricting news of arrests. 

_——Toy Exempts 3 Papers from Press Card Oath. E&P 82:11 p50 March 5S. 

_——Toy Keeps Oath Order, Says It Protects Press. E&P 82:10 p64 Feb. 26. 

BROWN, ROBERT U. U. S. Fights Against Setback on Freedom, ASNE Hears. E&P 82:18 
p17 April 23. 

HoLowACH, FRANK S. Town Applauds Editor’s Attack on Censorship. E&P 82:9 p24 
Feb. 19. 
Pennsylvania paper resists city council tactics. 

WiLLENS, Doris. Definitions Worked Out in Week’s UN Debate. E&P 82:17 p6 April 16. 

——UN Begins Debate on Press Convention. E&P 82:16 p8 April 9. 

——UN Sets Censorship Limit; Court to Be Press Arbiter. E&P 82:18 p19 April 23. 


History and Biography 
AnonyMous. Another Patterson. Newsweek 33:11 p61 March 28. 
Sketch of Hartford News-Day. 
—Bing’s Song. Time 53:10 p64 March 7. 
Portrait of Malcolm Bingay. 
——Ed Sokol, Ex-Copy Boy, is “Dynamite” in Chicago. E&P 82:13 p33 March 19. 
——E. P. Adler Dies at 76; Head of Lee Papers. E&P 82:11 p6 March S. 
——Fleming Newbold, President of Washington Star, Dies. E&P 82:7 p7 Feb. 5. 
——George G. Booth Dies at 84; Founder of Michigan Group. E&P 82:17 p7 April 16. 
——George Washington Read Here. Time 53:12 p74 March 21. 
Story of the Alexandria (Va.) Gazette. 
——Giant of the Southwest. Newsweek 33:12 p60 March 21. 
Portrait of Ted Dealey of the Dallas Morning News. 
——Kilgallen of the I. N. S. Newsweek 33 p60 March 7. 
—S. H. Kauffmann Heads Washington (D. C.) Star. E&P 82:8 pil Feb. 12. 
——S. S. McClure, 92, Dies; Father of Syndicates. E&P 82:14 p 52 March 26. 
BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Sigma Delta Chi Formed 40 Years Ago at DePauw. E&P 
82:8 p26 Feb. 12. 
CoLLinGs, JaMES L. Hatch of Yakima Hatches Golden Egg. E&P 82:18 p72 April 23. 
CuRRENT-GARCIA, EUGENE. Newspaper Humor in the Old South 1835-55. Alabama Re- 
view 2 p102 April. 
Curry, EMMETT. “God Hates a Coward” Keeps Printers Busy. E&P 82:9 p47 Feb. 19. 
Sketch on Harvey Newbranch, famed Omaha editor. 
FRIEDMAN, SHIRLEY M. Lute Pease, Nearly 80, Pens Vigorous Cartoon. E&P 82:9 p10 
Feb. 19. 
GARDNER, WARREN F. Garfield’s Assassin Created a Journalist. E&P 82:10 p54 Feb. 26. 
HAMLIN, V. T. Alley Oop and Me. Collier’s 123 p28 March 19. 
MoREHOUSE, WarD. The Guiding Force of Editor & Publisher. E&P 82:18 p25 April 23. 
Sketch of James Wright Brown. 
NYBERG, DorotHy Huse. Editing the News Over 25 Years. Nebraska Newspaper 1:3 
p10 Feb.-March. 
Unique expression of journalistic philosophy by outstanding newspaper woman. 
OLIPHANT, H. N. Fulton Lewis Jr.: Man of Distinction. Harper’s 198:1186 p76 March. 
Longer and sounder analysis of Lewis than Dixon Wecter’s of 1945. 
PETERSON, VIRGIL V. Early Mormon Journalism. Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
35 p627 March. 
PorTeR, Cora C. Byron Norrell: Pioneer Editor. Chronicles of Oklahoma 26 p266 
Autumn 1948. 
ROGERS, CHARLES E. William Rockhill Nelson and His Editors of the Star. JouRNALISM 
QUARTERLY 26:1 p15 March. 
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Ross, ARTHUR. Columns of E&P for 65 Years Spotlight Journalism’s Landmarks. F4p 
82:18 p27 April 23. 

STAKESING, ROBERT, and SCHWARTZ, HENRY C. N. J. Editor Is Boss of the Boxing Busi. 

ness. E&P 82:18 p103 April 23. 

STANARD, JOHN D. Walter Johnson Always Extends a Helping Hand. E&P 82:8 pjj 
Feb. 12. 

WATSON, CAMPBELL. Knowland, History Fan, Looks Ahead with AP. E&P 82:18 pi04 
April 23. 

Law of Communications 

ANONYMOuS. ANPA Insists: No Subsidy for Papers. E&P 82:19 p66 April 30. 
Publishers’ group seeks moderate postal rate. 

——Bill Provides Changes in Ad Interim Copyright. Publishers’ Weekly 155 p90 
Feb. 12. 
Celler Copyright Bill Gets Washington Hearing. Publishers’ Weekly 155 p131! 
March 19. 
Daily Wins Suit over Comment in Voters’ Guide. E&P 82:13 p49 March 19. 
Nebraska paper upheld in right of comment on political candidates’ qualifications, 
Facelift Due for 09 Music Copyright Act. Billboard 61:8 p3 Feb. 19. 

——Forces Rally to Fight Postal Rate Hike. E&P 82:11 p5 March 5. 

——Georgia Repeals “Model” Libel Retraction Law. E&P 82:10 p71 Feb. 26. 
Hoover Body Says P. O. Lacks Full Cost Data. E&P 82:9 p6 Feb. 19. 

——Néwark Daily Settles Libel Suit for $5,000. E&P 82:18 p106 April 23. 
News Privilege Bill Introduced in Oregon. NAB Reports 17:6 p70 Feb. 7. 
Includes text of the proposed bill. 

——P. O. Department Figures Show 600% Boost for Daily. E&P 82:12 p5 March 12. 
Post Office Asks Huge Rise in Second-Class Rates. E&P 82:10 p11 Feb. 26. 
Test to Supreme Court on Crime News Reporting Seen in Balto Decision. Variety 
173:8 p35 Feb. 2. 

——2 Comics Book Bills Called Threat to Press. E&P 82:12 p14 March 12. 

——U. S. Rate Proposals Called Backward Step. E&P 82:19 p64 April 30. 

BARTH, ALAN. Freedom from Contempt. Nieman Reports 3:2 p11 April. 

BECHTEL, GEORGE H. Rates Hit Weeklies Hard, Publishers’ Study Reveals. Publishers 
Auxiliary 84:10 pl March 5. 
Small newspapers fear postal costs rise. 

BuTLerR, JAMES J. ANPA Spurns Subsidy, Asks for P. O. Service. E&P 82:13 p8 
March 19. 

——Senate Group Plans New Talks on Mail Rates. E&P 82:16 p53 April 9. 

CALLMAN, RUDOLF. How to Select a Trade-Mark. Printers’ Ink 227:4 p30 April 22. 

DaLey, WILLIAM L. Bill Asks Abolition of Free in County; Seeks Higher Postal Rates. 
National Publisher 29:5 p3 March. 

HEILMAN, ROBERT. Washington State Judges Set Precedent; Agree to Permit Courtroom 
Trial Pix. National Press Photographer 4:4 pl April. 

PRICE, WARREN C. News Photos Usually Don’t Invade Privacy. Oregon Publisher 17:10 
pl April. 

SHEAD, WALTER A. Loss of Free-in-County Rate Seen in Postoffice Proposals. Publishers 
Auxiliary 84:12 pl March 19. 

StMoN, Morton. Agencies’ and Printers’ Legal Relations. Advertising & Selling 42:4 
p91 April. 

WALKER, Jerry. 4 Congress Bills Threaten to Boost Costs, NEA Told. E&P 82:19 pl7 
April 30. 

——Limited Privilege Hit, but Editors Okay Bill. E&P 82:7 p9 Feb. 5. 
Reporter protection proposed before New York legislature. 

WICKLEIN, JOHN F. Citations for Contempt: The Court Versus the Press. JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY 26:1 p51 March. 


Magazine Journalism 
ANONYMOUS. Mercy Killings. Time 53:16 p42 April 18. 
Street & Smith quit pulps. 
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GrirFITH, A. Magazines Women Read. American Mercury 68 p273 March. 
O'Connor, W. V. Little Magazines in the Third Generation. Poetry 73 p367 March. 


Miscellaneous 
AnoNyMous. American News Company Stretches Its Empire. Business Week p66 Feb. 5. 
Gumer, C. L. It Still Pays to Be a Newsboy. Coronet 25:6 p32 April. 
Jones, FRED W. Animals and Babies Attract Attention. Florida Newspaper News 30:3 
§ March. 
r Feature appeal sells news, ads, and picture copy. 
JuLIAN, JAMES L. Facsimile: Practical Method or Journalistic Freak? Florida Newspaper 
News 30:3 p2 March. 
PrESTON, Dixon T. The Letters I Open! E&P 82:11 p9 March 5. 
By secretary of Atlanta Constitution publisher. 
SHEFRIN, Davip Z. Missouri Experiments with Audio-Facsimile. Quill 37:3 p8 March. 
SHOEMAKER, RALPH J. Some Steps to Follow in Merger of Libraries. E&P 82:11 p22 
March 5. 
SMITH, J. GARLAND. “Cleanest” Newspaper Backs Circus. Quill 37:4 p8 April. 
Sketch of Gainesville (Texas) Daily Register. 


Negro Journalism 
ANONYMOUS. Negro Press Observes Its “Newspaper Week.” E&P 82:11 p52 March 5S. 
—tThree in a Row. Time 53:11 p55 March 14. 
Norfolk’s Negro newspaper, the Journal and Guide. 


Newspaper and Labor Relations 

AnonyMous. Chicago Printers Ask New Negotiation. E&P 82:16 p6 April 9. 

—Chicago Printers Told Offer Won’t Be Raised. E&P 82:17 pi2 April 16. 

—Chicago Typos Accept Hammond Agreement. E&P 82:7 p14 Feb. 5. 

—Complete Organization of AP is Guild’s Major Objective. Guild Reporter 16:5 pl 
Feb. 25. 

——Labor Problems More Complex. E&P 82:19 p123 April 30. 
Annual report of ANPA standing committee. 

—Madison Girds for Fight on Bargaining Rights in Consolidation of Papers. Guild 
Reporter 16:9 p8 April 22. 

—1-Day “Wildcat” Strike Havocs Capital Routine. E&P 82:16 p6 April 9. 

——Pay, Hour Compromise Ends Strike in D. C. E&P 82:17 p12 April 16. 

—-Portland Strike Ends; Pressmen Get $3 Rise. E&P 82:12 p13 March 12. 

—Press Strike Halts Portland Dailies. E&P 82:10 p7 Feb. 26. 

——Publishers Divided on Closed Shop Ban. E&P 82:8 p8 Feb. 12. 

——Randolph Cites Baker for Violating ITU Law. E&P 82:12 p5 March 12. 

—Randolph Tells T-H Toll: 6,000 Members, $11,000,000. E&P 82:8 p7 Feb. 12. 

—Re-legislation in Labor Relations Watched. E&P 82:19 p58 April 30. 

—Strike for Closed Shop Ruled Illegal by NLRB. E&P 82:12 p13 March 12. 

——3 Publisher Groups Dispute ITU Testimony on T-H Act. E&P 82:10 p7 Feb. 26. 

——Wage-Hour Exemption Requirements Defined. E&P 82:10 p18 Feb. 26. 

—Williams Tells Senate Only ITU Stirs Strife. E&P 82:12 p6 March 12. 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Inland Votes to Present T-H Act View to Congress. E&P 
82:9 pS Feb. 19. 

DipMAN, AL. Hearst Management Budges, Makes Another Offer on National Memo. 
Guild Reporter 16:8 pl April 8. 

MCNAMARA, KATHERINE. Profit Sharing Plan Used. Iowa Publisher 21:3 p3 March. 
Personnel policy survey of lowa papers. 

WALKER, JerRY. Bonus Plans Effective, N. J. Publishers Hear. E&P 82:14 p10 March 26. 


Newspaper Production and Management 
ANDERSON, Don. Publisher Tells Story of Madison Change. E&P 82:8 p70 Feb. 12. 
—ANPA Says Guild Report on Newsprint Is “Slanted.” E&P 82:10 p9 Feb. 26. 
——ANPA Votes Permanent Research. E&P 82:19 p9 April 30. 
——Break-Even Point Is Set Too High, Says Howe. E&P 82:19 p50 April 30. 
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——Business Is Business. Time 53:15 p51 April 11. 
Scripps Brothers’ Tacoma Times closes. 
——Chicago Tribune Has Elaborate System of Fire Prevention. E&P 82:16 p45. April 9 
——Eubanks Cites Errors in ANPA Attack on ANG Analysis of Newsprint Problem, 
Guild Reporter 16:7 p4 March 25. 
“Fair” Newsprint Price Advocated by Kellogg. E&P 82:7 p64 Feb. 5. 
——Flint Is Proud of First Findings. E&P 82:19 p24 April 30. 
ANPA research report. 
——Gadgeteria. E&P 82:8 p56 Feb. 12. 
——Gadgeteria. E&P 82:16 p48 April 9. 
Insurance Planned for New Groups. E&P 82:19 p32 April 30. 
Jamestown Sun, Owned by 700, Starts April 28. E&P 82:18 p46 April 23. 
——NMechanical Committee Claims Gains. E&P 82:19 p38 April 30. 
——Mechanical Conference Broadens in Scope. E&P 82:19 p46 April 30. 
Newsprint Mill Loan Plan Idea in Congress. E&P 82:9 p37 Feb. 19. 
——Seattle Times Starts $2.000.000 Expansion. E&P 82:12 p7 March 12. 
——Small City Papers See Lower ’49 Net Profits. E&P 82:18 p62 April 23. 
BADGER, Eppir. SNPA Directors See “Their” Mill Going Up. E&P 82:9 p9 Feb. 19. 
BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Bookkeeping Machines Keep Records Current. E&P 82:15 
p54 April 2. 
BROWN, ROBERT U. ’48 Revenue Up $260,000; $1,034 of It Kept for Profit. E&P 82:15 
p5 April 2. 
——Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 82:10 p80 Feb. 26. 
Review of cost trends in newspaper industry. 
CARPENTER, CLIFF. Process Reduces Cost of Newsprint $5 a Ton. E&P 82:13 pi4 
March 19. 
Experimental work recovers 11 percent more sulphite pulp per cord. 
CosGROVE, JOHN N. How Insurance Helps You. National Publisher 29:5 p30 March. 
CRIGHTON, WALTER C. Cooperative Effort Makes More Attractive Newspapers. E&P 
82:16 p52 April 9. 
Mechanical experts work with editors for best printing results. 
EuBANKS, SAM B. Guild Replies to ANPA on Newsprint. E&P 82:14 p8 March 26. 
GRAHAM, Puitip L. Machine Accounting Saves, Improves Billing Operation. E&P 82:1! 
p7 March 5. 
JANSSEN, JoHN H. Hand Spacing Tip Ends Sore Fingers. E&P 82:8 p58 Feb. 12. 
POLLARD, JAMES E. Sale of Dayton Journal and Herald Emphasizes Economics of Pub- 
lishing. Ohio Newspaper 30:4 pl Jan. 
SCHULTZ, CHARLES W. Better Layout of Space Urged. PNPA Bulletin 21:1 p6 April. 
Checklist of composing room features. 
SPEARS, Harry. Madison Papers Show Gain in Changeover. E&P 82:9 p34 Feb. 19. 
StaG, JuLIAN. Dallas News Occupies Its $6,000,000 Plant. E&P 82:14 p12 March 26. 
WILDER, ADAM S. Lebanon Daily News has New Modern Engraving Plant. PNPA Bul- 
letin 21:1 p21 April. 
Pennsylvania editor gives comprehensive report on pictorial installation. 
WILLENS, Doris. Distribution Cost Drained New York Star’s Bankroll. E&P 82:7 p5 
Feb. 5. 
WIMER, ARTHUR, and MCNAMARA, KATHERINE. Wages Shown for Iowa Papers. Iowa 
Publisher 21:2 p3 Feb. 
Survey of newspaper payrolls by lowa School of Journalism. 














Pictorial Journalism 


ANONYMOUS. Exact Instant Is Theme of News Photo Show. Life 26 p12 Feb. 21. 
Maps “Drawn” in 10 Minutes by Easy Method. E&P 82:12 p42 March 12. 
CoLLiNGs, James L. Accident Scene Picked as Best 48 News Photo. E&P 82:12 p? 
March 12. 
——Cicero Works Among God’s Frozen People. E&P 82:11 p34 March 5. 
INS cameraman among Navahos. 
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_-Editor-Photographer Teamwork Stressed. E&P 82:14 pll March 26. 
_-_Jurkoski Gets Prize for Kasenkina Shot. E&P 82:10 p70 Feb. 26. 
CoLLINS, TED. Utah Newspaper Uses Projected Backgrounds. E&P 82:13 p40 March 19. 

Unique experiment in photography on Ogden Standard-Examiner. 

FANSTONE, R. M. Photographic Situation in the United Kingdom. American Photography 

43 p96 Feb. : 
Giover, G. Profits in Photographs in Your City. American Photography 43 p187 March. 
REICHHOLD, RALPH. On-the-Spot Illustrating. Nieman Reports 3:2 p7 April. 

Pittsburgh Press artist decries waning of illustrated copy. 

§TANARD, JOHN D. Sherrill Has a Code; Gold Badge His Reward. E&P 82:9 p 28 

Feb. 19. 

Philosophy of a professional photographer. 

WILLIAMS, FoRREST V. Seattle Papers Win Right to Trial Pix. E&P 82:14 p49 March 26. 
Publicity, Propaganda, and Public Opinion 
ALLEN, G. V. Telling Our Side of the Story. U. S. State Department Bulletin 20 p142 
Jan. 30. 
ANONYMOUS. Simple Copy Urged in P. R. Advertising. E&P 82:8 p71 Feb. 12. 
BLOCK, RALPH. Propaganda and the Free Society. Public Opinion Quarterly 12:4 p678 
Winter. 
BROWN, ROBERT U. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 82:8 p80 Feb. 12. 

Discussion of Soviet use of INS “interview” for propaganda purposes. 

BUTLER, JAMES J. Hoover Study Advises Against “OWI” Setup. E&P 82:11 p16 March 5. 
CoLLINGs, JAMES L. Model Your Releases After a News Story. E&P 82:8 p30 Feb. 12. 
COMMITTEE ON ANALYSES OF PRE-ELECTION POLLS AND Forecasts (of the Social Science 

Research Council). Report on Analysis of Pre-Election Polls and Forecasts. Public 

Opinion Quarterly 12:4 p599 Winter. 

FERBER, ROBERT. The Problem of Bias in Mail Returns: A Solution. Public Opinion 

Quarterly 12:4 p669 Winter. 

FITZPATRICK, Dick. Measuring Government Publicity: Volume of Press Releases. 

JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 26:1 p45 March. 

GaLLup, GEORGE. The Case for Public Opinion Polls. N. Y. Times Magazine p11 

Feb. 27. 

HaGEN, RALPH. Try Product Ad Technique. E&P 82:10 p28 Feb. 26. 

Hitt, JoHN W. Can We Afford Ignorance? E&P 82:10 p19 Feb. 26. 

IkvIN, T. S. Many Little Services Make Big Promotion. E&P 82:10 p65 Feb. 26. 
IRWIN, JAMES W. Man Overboard: Publicity Lesson. Quill 37:3 p5 March. 

Industrial publicist urges business to answer “Square Deal” with public relations. 
JuLIAN, JAMES L. Too Many Handouts, but CEs Want Them. E&P 82:8 p28 Feb. 12. 
KELLY, Don. Political Forecast to Stay, Iowa “Poll” Conclave Concludes. Publishers 

Auxiliary 84:9 pl Feb. 26. 

Larson, CEDRIC. OWI’s Domestic News Bureau: An Account and Appraisal. JOURNAL- 

ISM QUARTERLY 26:1 p3 March. 

NUNN, WESLEY I. Each Company Has Its Story. E&P 82:10 p20 Feb. 26. 
REED, PHILIP D. Let Those Abroad Know, Too. E&P 82:10 p32 Feb. 26. 
REPPLIER, T. S. Council Pushes “System” Drive. E&P 82:10 p24 Feb. 26. 

One of a series of articles on public relations in this issue. 

Roper, ELmo. I Still Believe in Polls. Saturday Review of Literature 32 p7 March 26. 

Rose, A. M. Attitude Measurement and the Questionnaire Survey. Science Monthly 68 
p97 Feb. 

RuTH, CHESTER W. How Republic Steel Does It. E&P 82:10 p22 Feb. 26. 

Ryan, C. T. Counting Heads: Polls. Catholic World 168 p366 Feb. 

Simmons, Harry. Check List of Functions of Public Relations Departments. Advertising 

& Selling 42:4 p46 April. 

SUSSMANN, Lema A. The Personnel and Ideology of Public Relations. Public Opinion 

Quarterly 12:4 p697 Winter. 

WALLACE, Davip, and Woopwarb, J. L. Experience in the Time International Survey. 

Public Opinion Quarterly 12:4 p709 Winter. 
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Wituipe, C. R. Where’s Jim Week’s Boy Tom? Navy Newsmen Keep You Poste 
National Publisher 29:5 p23 March. 

WILLeENS, Doris. How “Caesar” Became “Jimmy” to the Press. E&P 82:9 p40 Feb. 19 
James Petrillo hires public relations man. 

WRIGHT, J. HANDLY. Newspaper Ads No. 1 PR Tool. E&P 82:10 p26 Feb. 26. 


Radio Journalism 

ANonyMous. AP, UP, INS: Big Increase in Radio Members. Broadcasting 36:18 p37 
May 2. 

——CBS Documentary Unit Maps Strong 1949 Blueprint. Variety 173:5 p21 Jan. 1) 
CBS plans “most ambitious” documentary program in its history. 

——CBS to Stress Ace Scripters on Documentaries. Variety 174:2 p27 March 23. 

——Newspaper Use of Radio Found to Vary Greatly. Advertising Age 20:16 p2 

April 18. 

Newspapers are buying time for promotion but don’t know what results they are 

getting, says researcher. 

Radio Artists:Income and Employment Survey Released. Broadcasting 36:18 pé6¢ 

May 2. 

Radio’s Lead as Public Service Medium Shown by Survey of Cancer Drive. Variety 

173:9 p36 Feb. 9. 

——U. of Illinois Completes Study of Radio Habits. Advertising Age 20:15 ps0 
April 11. 
Influence of seasons, sex, age on listening habits described in Sandage survey. 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Radio at Crossroads, Theme at NAB Meeting. E&P 82:17 
p40 April 16. 

BUTLER, JAMES J. Radio Doesn’t Satisfy Washington Readers. E&P 82:18 p96-D 
April 23. 

FAHEY, JOHN R. How to Make News Copy Easier for Announcer. Quill 37:3 p7 March. 

FISHER, STERLING W. College by Radio. Variety 173:4 p96 Jan. 5. 
Manager of NBC Public Affairs and Education Department explains nets venture 
in formal education. 

FOREMAN, Bos. What’s Happening in Radio? Advertising & Selling 42:2 p31 Feb. 
Curtailed advertising and television cause worries. 

IRVINE, JACK O. Tape Is The Answer. Broadcasting 36:14 April 4. 
Discusses merits of tape recorders. 

Levy, Jack. N.A.B. Code Getting Brusheroo; Commercial Standards Seen on Decline. 
Variety 173:9 p27 Feb. 9. 

SIEPMANN, CHARLES A., and REISBERG, SIDNEY. Coverage of a Radio Documentary. 
Public Opinion Quarterly 12:4 p649 Winter. 

WessTER, Harvey. A College Course by Radio. Sunday N. Y. Times 98:33, 237 Sec. 2 
p9 Jan. 23. 
The Louisville University-NBC experiment in education in English by radio. 


Radio—Television 
AGNEW, CHARLES. Too Many TV Commercials Are Just Radio with Pictures Added. 
Printers’ Ink 227:3 p32 April 15. 
Artist says video could learn lesson from printed ads. 
ALTSCHUL, ARTHUR. Regarding the Taboos of Television. Sunday N. Y. Times See. 2 
pll Feb. 27. 
ANnonyMovus. A. T. and T. Pushing Net Extension West. Variety 174:5 p44 April 13. 
Industry Heads See TV Passing Radio in ’54. Advertising Age 20:14 p8 April 4. 
Report of survey by Batten, Barton, Durstine, and Osborn. 
——tThe Nude in the Living Room. Time 53:10 p66 March 7. 
TV worries about good taste. 
Survey Shows Novelty Effect in TV Listening. Advertising Age 20:14 p72 April 4 
Second survey by Northwestern shows 46 percent like commercials. 
——TV’s Spectacular Rise, Pacing an AM Increase, Highlights ’48 FCC Report. Variety 
173:5 Jan. 12. 
Review of 1947-48 14th annual FCC report. 
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AYLESWORTH, MERLIN H. Radio Is Doomed. Look April 12. 
Former NBC president sees television replacing radio. 

BARRY, CHARLES C. Tyrants of Television. Atlantic 183:4 p41 April. 
ABC television director says TV operators have good intentions. 

BRANDSCHAIN, HERMAN. Kinescoping. Broadcasting 36:12 p54-c March 28. 
NBC film output now exceeds Hollywood by 50 percent. 

CerF, BENNETT. Trade Winds. Saturday Review of Literature 32:9 p4 Feb. 26. 
Writer is optimistic that television won't spoil reading habits. 

DaLEY, ARTHUR. When the Ringside Becomes the Fireside. N. Y. Times Magazine p17 
March 27. 
Does TV help sports or will the armchair ruin the box-office? 

DALLAIRE, VICTOR J. and StaFF. Television Today. Printers’ Ink 226:7 p41 Feb. 18. 
Comprehensive report on sales, programming, and outlook for television. 

Ernst, Morris L. TV in Relation to the Public Interest; Government Subsidy? Variety 
173:4 p95 Jan. 5. 

GorDON, LARRY. What Price Television? Advertising & Selling 42:4 p36 April. 

GoRHAM, Mack. How to Get the Most from Video Surveys. Advertising & Selling 42:2 
p34 Feb. 

GouLp, Jack. Television, in Big Strides, Advances Across the Nation. N. Y. Times 
(Sunday) Sec. 10, pxx April 24. — 
Lead article in a special section devoted to articles by outstanding radio and tele- 
vision authorities. 

—tTelevision’s Role; Must Chart Its Own Course and Not Become Merely a Medium. 
N. Y. Times p11 Feb. 20. 

LoHMAN, SIDNEY. Television Network Expansion in 1949. Sunday N. Y. Times pll 
March 6. 

McMAHAN, Harry Wayne. Film Commercials. Broadcasting 36:9 p5 Feb. 28. 
How to produce TV commercials on film. 

MILLER, BARTLETT T. Television Extends Its Network. N. Y. Times p9 Jan. 9. 

Murrow, EpwarbD R. A Strong Protest; Murrow Assails Ban on Radio and TV. N. Y. 
Times p10 Feb. 6. 

Myers, ROBERT P. Telestatus: Music, Literary, Talent Rights. Broadcasting 36:5 p12 
Jan. 31. 

PeRLIS, JACK. Newscaster on Video. N. Y. Times Sec. 2 p9 Jan. 2. 
Doug Edwards and CBS produce top rating news show. 

PETERSON, SHELDON W. Blending News and Special Events. Newscaster 4:3 pl March- 
April. 

SELDES, GILBERT. Television: The Golden Hope. Atlantic 183:3 p34 March. 
TV programming faces doldrums unless active imagination goes to work. 

WALKER, JERRY. Editorial Planners Don’t Fear Television. E&P 82:10 p48 Feb. 26. 

—tTV Brings A. M. Paper into Sharper Focus. E&P 82:14 p38 March 26. 

West, JOHN K. Television Bolsters U. S. Economy. Radio Age 8:3 p18 April. 

Witson, J. G. The Status of Television. Radio Age 8:3 p6 April. 


Readership and Readability 

ANONYMous. Four Weeklies Lead Off with WNB’s “Local” Readex Studies. National 
Publisher 29:6 p8 April. 
Weekly Newspaper Bureau develops experimental research technique. 

— Small Papers Figure Cent-a-Reader Ad Cost. E&P 82:7 p32 Feb. 5. 
Far West daily readership survey completes fourth report. 

ROBINSON, Davip E. What an Agency Learned from 1000 Depth Interviews. Advertising 
& Selling 42:4 p65 April. 

SWANSON, CHARLES E. More Readable Copy Gets More Readership. E&P 82:13 p52 
March 19. 

WiMER, ARTHUR, and MCNAMARA, KATHERINE. Iowa Newspapers Hard to Read. Iowa 
Publisher 21:4 p6 April. 
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of Journalists (London); JD, Journalisten (Copenhagen); JN, Journalisten (Oslo); ANN, 
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(London). 
Advertising 
ANONYMOUS. Eastern Report: (1) Dope on Honourable Advertising Business. (2) How 
It’s Done in USSR. WPN 41:1044 p22 March 17. 
——Eight Out of Ten Electric Signs Will Be Ready: “Look Before You Switch” Wam- 
ing. WPN 41:1045 p20 March 24. 
After nine years electric advertising signs legal again in Britain. 
MarReEsScoT, Yves. La publicité dans les revues de luxe a encore devant elle un bel 
avenir. E 82 p15 March 20. 
Advertising in French “luxury magazines” has “a beautiful future.” 


Education for Journalism 

ANDREWS, W. L. First Rungs on the Press Ladder: Advice to Journalistic Beginners. 

JJ 37:368 p37 March. 

Veteran editor of the Yorkshire Post counsels the younger generation. 
CoLe, HENRY B. Weighing an Experiment in Training Colonial Journalists. WPN 41: 

1038 p10 Feb. 3. 

Freedom of the Press 

ANONYMOUS. Liberal Editors Set Up Committee to Guard Press Freedom. WPN 41: 
1039 p3 Feb. 10. 
Press Has No Established Right to Obtain News—NZ Commission. WPN 41:1040 
p6 Feb. 17. 
New Zealand commissioner upholds officials who withheld air crash news. 
CurrY, BRACK. Pressepolitik i Tyskland. JD 45:2 p8& Feb. 10. 

Publishers soon may operate without license in American Zone in Germany. 





History and Biography 
ANONYMOUS. Veddemalet om 10,000. D 22:1 p11 Jan. 
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ROWLES, GEORGE. Where Twelve Million Copies a Week Are Printed. WPN 41:1043 
pl4 March 3. 
A reporter visits the plant of Kemsley Newspapers, Ltd. 
STANIFORTH, FRANCIs. Shields Gazette, Oldest Provincial Evening. WPN 41:1040 pl! 
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International News Coverage 
ANONYMouS. Middle East Correspondents Are Still Hamstrung by Virulent Censorship. 
WPN 41:1034 p13 Jan. 6. 
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Labor Problems and Trade Unionism 


4noNYMous. The Communist Element Is Small, but It Trades on Apathy of Journalists. 
WPN 41:1038 p13 Feb. 3. 

_—“Communists Deliberately Confusing Issue,” Says “Vigilante.” WPN 41:1042 p4 
March 3. 

_—Warm Discussion on “White-Anting Tactics of Communists.” WPN 41:1040 p4 
Feb. 17. 
On the topic of hidden communistic influence upon British reporters. 

praDLEY, H. J. Reply to “A Campaign of Misrepresentation About the NUJ.” NW 57: 
2661 pl12 Jan. 22. 
The issue of the journalist, his union, and political intervention. 

NICHOLSON, STEWART. Fight This Evil Thing: The Truth About the Closed Shop. IJJ 
37:367 p19 Feb. 

Law of Communications 

ANONYMOUS. Daily Mirror Editor Imprisoned: Company Fined £10,000. WPN 41:1046 
p4 March 31. 
Crime coverage etiquette still holds in Britain. 

—Daily Mirror Owners Ordered to Appear Before Court. WPN 41:1045 p3 March 
24. 

—loJ Council Wants Conference on “Invasion of Privacy.” WPN 41:1038 p4 Feb. 3. 

— Notes from the Watch Tower. WPN 41:1043 p10 March 10. 
Background of trial coverage for which editor was punished for contempt. 

—Press Intrusions into Privacy. IJJ 37:368 p33 March. 
British government urged to implement new libel law recommendation. 

——Press and Libel Laws: Porter Report May Carry Weight, Says Attorney General. 
WPN 41:1041 p3 Feb. 24. 


Newspaper Men's Organizations 


JAPHET, RAYMOND. Don’t Scuttle the Ship Now! J 32:2 p26 Feb. 

An appeal to preserve the International Organization of Journalists. 
KENYON, A. What Next in the International? J 32:2 p26 Feb. 

President of International Organization of Journalists views its future. 


Newsprint 
ANONYMousS. Big Profit May Strengthen Case for Cheaper Newsprint. WPN 41:1042 
p7 March 3. 
—Books, but Not Periodicals, in Paper Consumption De-Control. NW 57:2661 p103 
Jan. 22. 
—tThe Case for the Mill-Owners. WPN 41:1042 p7 March 3. 
——Far pressa papir nok fra 1. mai? JN 33:3 p44 March. 
Norwegian newspapers hope for increased newsprint ration. 
—Increased Newsprint Acceptable Only if Prices Are Reduced. WPN 41:1043 p3 
March 10. 
—DMore Paper for Periodicals, Trade Journals Next Month. WPN 41:1038 p3 Feb. 3. 
— Paper Costs Ease Slightly, but Labour Conflict Threatens. WPN 41:1035 p3 Jan. 13. 
— Paper Industry Should Resume Buying of Raw Materials. WPN 41:1046 pS March 
31. 
Paper manufacturer blames high price on government as middleman. 
— Problems Faced by Newspapers. ANN 21:3 p3 Dec. 10, 1948. 
Newsprint supply still a problem for the Australians. 
——Six-Page Papers Possible in April—if Newsprint Price Is Cut. WPN 41:1042 p3 
March 3. 
British press finds paper too expensive even though more plentiful. 
KENNEDY, Eric. World Newsprint Survey. ANN 21:4 p4 Feb. 1. 
Australian newspaper association official returns from newsprint hunt. 
WINTER, Bevis. How the Paper Restriction Crippled My New Magazine Venture. NW 
57:2661 p116 Jan. 22. 
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Official Relations with the Press 

ANONYMOUS. French Nationalised Newspapers Steadily Losing Readers. WPN 41:1035 
p8 Jan. 13. 

——SA Journalists Call on Government for Freedom Guarantee. WPN 41:1043 ps 
March 10. 

THERKILSEN, KJELD R. Gronland og Journalisten. JD 45:2 pS Feb. 10. 
Problems of admitting Danish journalists to Greenland. 

Wess, DuNcAN. What Lay Behind Graphic’s First Breaking of Lynskey Tribunal Story, 
WPN 41:1037 p4 Jan. 27. 


Problems of Communications Management 
ANONYMOUS. Daily Mirror Sales Now Exceed 4,000,000. NW 57:2659 p35 Jan. 8. 
How freedom of sale affected leading British dailies. 
— —Move to Gain Control of Distribution Alleged. WPN 41:1042 p4 March 3. 
Hachette accused of seeking monopoly in French press distribution system. 
——New Zealand Lacks Press Competition. NW 57:2658 p12 Jan. 1. 
——Re-Distribution Scheme: Sales up, Overs down, Without Promotion Aid. WPN 
41:1044 p31 March 17. 
American circulation methods tried in British test city. 
BLANK, A. La Presse et ses activités. E 77 pl Jan. 30. 
The French press will die unless revenues rise to equal costs. 
BLOCH, PIERRE. La gestion de la S.N.E.P. depuis trois ans. E 75 p4 Jan. 10. 
First report of the government agency set up in 1946 to “save the French press.” 
ROWLEs, GEORGE. Cambridge Payment-by-Results System Pioneers New Scientific Ap- 
proach in Printing. WPN 41:1041 p32 Feb. 24. 


Public Relations Activities, Private and Official 
ANONYMous. Explanatory Role of PR Is Vital in Industrial Organisation. WPN 41: 
1042 p15 March 3. 
——J. H. Brebner Analyses Functions in Significant Work on PR. WPN 41:1039 pl4 
Feb. 10. 
Review of a book by public relations chief for British Transport Commission. 
EKSELUND, Kar I. Undenrigsministeriets Pressebureaus Virksomhed under Besaettelsen. 
JD 45:1 p3 Jan. 15. 
The Danish foreign office press bureau during the occupation. 


Radio Journalism 
ANONYMOUS. Fjernsynet Provet i Oslo. D 22:2 p6 Feb. 
Aftenposten gives facsimile demonstration in Oslo. 
Radio Bill Assailed. ANN 21:3 p30 Dec. 10, 1948. 
Australian federal radio control proposal goes to Parliament. 
WaAMBERG, F. C. Tele-Avisen. JD 45:2 p6 Feb. 10. 
Author predicts only limited use of facsimile in Denmark. 





Social Responsibility of Communications 
ANONYMoOus. “Demand for Circulation Weakening the Press.” WPN 41:1040 p28 Feb. 
17. 
Remarks of H. A. Innis of Toronto University as Stamp Memorial lecturer. 
——kEditorial Trends in the Periodical Field. NW 57:2667 p294 March 5. 
Editor of Picture Post reports on use periodicals made of extra paper. 
Munaut, Maurice. Le procés Kravchenko. E 80 p7 Feb. 28. 
How two Parisian dailies, L’Humanité and Ce Soir, reported the Kravchenko trial. 
THOMPSON, R. W. Press Is Missing the Real Stories of Britain, Where Our Daily Work 
Is News. WPN 41:1036 p12 Jan. 20. 


Working Conditions of the Journalist 
ANonyMous. Dublin Deadlock Brings Up Issue of Reporters’ Linage Rights. WPN 
41:1045 p3 March 24. 
Provincial reporters want to keep on selling stories to national dailies. 
——Is Britain Starving Out Her Best Authors and Writers? WPN 41:1038 p18 Feb. 3. 
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Balance received from N. N. Luxon, January 1, 1948.......... $1,378.96 
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1 St a UF Ee erp ern er 940.00 
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2—1947 dues collected in 1948 @ $4.00............... $ 6.00 
o trial. 235—1948 dues collected in 1948 @ $4.00............... 705.00 
+ Work 109—1949 dues collected in 1948 @ $4.00............... 327.00 
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News for inclusion in this section . . . 
departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . 


EDITED BY WARREN C. PRICE 


activities of schools and 


. Should be sent to Pro- 


fessor Price, School of Journalism, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. Notes for September should reach him by July 25. 





Minneapolis Conventions 
Set for Aug. 30-Sept. | 

Three education-for-journalism associa- 
tions will hold a joint convention in Min- 
neapolis Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, August 30 and 31 and September 1: 
The American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism, the Association of Accredited 
Schools and Departments of Journalism, 
and the American Society of Journalism 
School Administrators. The University of 
Minnesota School of Journalism will be 
host. 

Program arrangements are being made 
by the presidents of the three associations 
and a committee from the faculty of the 
host school. The Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune will entertain association mem- 
bers and their guests at a reception at the 
new Star-Tribune plant and a dinner on 
August 31. 

Rooms for teachers and their families 
will be available in Pioneer Hall, the 
men’s dormitory on the campus, or in 
the downtown hotels. Meals will be served 
by campus restaurants. Full information 
on rates, the final program, and other 
matters will be mailed to members by the 
three associations soon. 





Waldrop Appointed Director 
Of Journalism at Colorado 

A. Gayle Waldrop, professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Colorado and 
president of AATJ, was appointed direc- 
tor of the College of Journalism at Colo- 
rado on May 20. 

He has been acting director since the 
death of Ralph L. Crosman in the spring 
of 1948. 


Dr. Ralph O. Nafziger Named 
Wisconsin Journalism Director 

Dr. Ralph O. Nafziger has been ap- 
pointed director of the School of Journal- 
ism at the University of Wisconsin. 

The appointment, made in March by 
the Board of Regents, ended a search of 
more than a year for the best man to suc- 
ceed Grant M. Hyde, staff member since 
1910 and director since 1935. In the fall 
of 1948 Professor Hyde went on leave 
of absence. Administrative duties were 
turned over to Dr. Henry Ladd Smith, as- 
sociate professor of journalism, who was 
named chairman for the interim period. 

The new director is well known in 
journalism teaching. He has been director 
of the University of Minnesota School of 
Journalism Division of Research and is 
a former president of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Journalism. He 
will take over his new duties in September. 

Professor Hyde plans to devote his time 
to writing and to teaching the courses with 
which he has been identified for many 
years. Having fulfilled his assignment as 
chairman, Dr. Smith will turn over his 
administrative duties to the new director 
and the chairmanship will be abolished. 

Dr. Nafziger is an alumnus of the De- 
partment of Agricultural Jounalism at 
Wisconsin. He taught for several years on 
the staff of the School of Journalism. He 
obtained his Ph.D. in political science at 
Wisconsin in 1936. 


Dr. Nafziger’s immediate program calls 
for integration of the two Wisconsin 
journalism divisions; correlation of courses 
within the college; and the development of 
a young, aggressive staff. 
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Radio Clinic to Follow 
AATJ-AASDJ Conventions 


Radio news teachers will have an op- 
portunity to dissect common problems in 
a one-day “radio news teaching clinic” to 
follow the 1949 AATJ-AASDJ-ASJSA 
conventions in Minneapolis next fall. 

The Council on Radio Journalism has 
arranged the clinic, according to Chairman 
Mitchell V. Charnley of the University of 
Minnesota, “in response to teacher de- 
mand for a full-scale chance to exchange 
experiences and discuss special problems. 
At the Boulder convention last year and 
again in reply to a recent questionnaire, 
radio news teachers have approved the 
clinic plan.” 

Morning and afternoon sessions will be 
held on Friday, Sept. 2, the day after con- 
vention adjournment. Accomodations sim- 
ilar to those for the convention will be 
available to teachers at the clinic. 

Program and other information will be 
provided to all radio news teachers now 
on the CRJ list, and to others who ask it, 
with the next few weeks. Baskett Mosse, 
Northwestern University, is chairman of 
the CRJ committee arranging the clinic. 





Texas and Oregon Students 
Take ANPA Contest Honors 


Students in the School of Journalism 
of the University of Texas won first and 
third prizes, respectively, and a student in 
the School of Journalism of Oregon won 
second prize in the 1949 Journalism Con- 
test sponsored by the American News- 
paper Publishers Association. 

The contest subject was: “How Read- 
ership Studies Affect News, Features, and 
Advertising in Newspapers.” 

The prize-winning essays were written 
by James L. Rogers, Texas, who received 
a gold medal and a $500 cash prize; Clif- 
ford L. Johnson, Oregon, winner of a 
scroll; and William P. Stempien, Texas, 
winner of a scroll. 

The Texas students prepared their en- 
tries under the direction of Professor 
Granville Price, instructor in the course on 
“The Press and Contemporary Affairs.” 
The Oregon winner prepared his study as 
part of work done for Professor Carl C. 
Webb, instructor in the course in “News- 
paper Management.” Mr. Johnson is re- 
ceiving a master of arts degree in journal- 
ism at Oregon in June. 


Swanson of lowa Joins 
Minnesota Faculty 


Dr. Charles E. Swanson, research spp. 
cialist in mass communications problem; 
and former California newspaper map, 
has been appointed associate professor of 
journalism at the University of Minnesota, 
the Board of Regents announced May 13, 

Dr. Swanson, who is now associate pro. 
fessor of journalism at the State Univer. 
sity of Iowa, will join the Minnesot 
School of Journalism staff July 1. He will 
teach journalism courses and conduct re. 
search activities in the School of Journal. 
ism’s research division, Dr. Ralph D, 
Casey, school director, announced. 

A reporter and copy desk editor on 
California newspapers for 10 years. Dr, 
Swanson turned to mass communications 
research at the University of Iowa in con. 
nection with his teaching. He received 
both M.A. and Ph.D. degrees at Iowa. 

He is the author of “The Midcity Daily: 
An Analysis of Factors in Consensus 
About a Single Newspaper in a Mid- 
western City,” his doctoral dissertation. 
During the past year, he has contributed 
articles on his communication research 
findings to the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
Editor & Publisher, lowa Publisher, and 
other publications. 

Dr. Swanson, a native of California, 
was on the news staff of the Long Beach 
Press-Telegram from 1928 to 1932. After 
four years’ service in the U. S. Marine 
Corps, he became a reporter and copy 
desk editor for the San Diego Union, from 
1936 to 1942, heading the copy desk in 
1939. He also was instructor and assistant 
professor of journalism at San Diego 
State College, where he received his B.A. 
degree in history and political science. 

A lieutenant-commander in the Navy 
during World War II, Dr. Swanson di- 
rected tactical radar training programs, 
and became tactical radar officer on 4 
light cruiser in the Pacific. He joined the 
Iowa journalism staff in 1946. 

Dr. Swanson has been chairman of the 
Iowa Press Institute seminars for daily 
newspaper executives, and has headed 
graduate study and readability experiments 
at the Iowa journalism school. He also 
has been assistant to the publisher of 
student publications. 

He fills the vacancy at Minnesota cre- 
ated by Dr. R. O. Nafziger’s resignation. 
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Syracuse Puts On Extensive 
Advertising Week Program 


A full week program in observance of 
the nation’s first Advertising Week, March 
21-25, was sponsored by Syracuse Uni- 
versity and the Syracuse Advertising and 
Sales Club. The slogan was “Better Living 
Through Advertising.” 

Exhibits of the various steps in the 
preparation of advertising were shown 
in the city’s senior high schools. On dis- 
play in the Hotel Syracuse lobby were 
entries in the first Annual Awards con- 
test. Ad Club members appeared before 
each of the Syracuse service clubs to talk 
on the purposes of Advertising Week. 

More than 600 persons in advertising 
and sales from all over central New York 
attended the main banquet. Lee H. Bristol, 
president of Bristol Myers Company, was 
the speaker. 

The Syracuse School of Journalism and 
the College of Business Administration 
gave medals of honor at the banquet to 
four nationally known businessmen for 
outstanding service in advertising. They 
were Mr. Bristol; Neil Hopper Borden of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration; Donald Dowell Belding, 
chairman of the board of Foote, Cone, 
and Belding; and Gerald W. Cunning- 
ham, general mail order and advertising 
and sales manager for Sears Roebuck and 
Company. 

Dean M. Lyle Spencer of the School of 
Journalism and Dean Thomas Carroll of 
the College of Business Administration 
represented the University at the meetings. 





Simon Hochberger, chairman of the 
journalism department at the University of 
Miami, was awarded the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association gold key at that 
group’s annual convention in New York 
recently. Professor Hochberger is a co- 
author of Primer of School Newspaper 
Techniques, of which eight editions were 
published by the CSPA between 1934 and 
1947. A revised edition under the title, 
School Newspaper Fundamentals, was 
published this year. Professor Hochberg- 
er also was recently named one of five 
members of the award committee of the 
Florida Press Association. The committee 
makes annual awards to newspapers for 
news coverage, editorial work, and com- 
munity service. 
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$160,000 Journalism Building 
Nearly Ready at New Mexico 

The University of New Mexico De- 
partment of Journalism will move into a 
new $160,000 building before the opening 
of the 1949 fall term. 

The journalism office, news room, class 
room, and photography laboratory will oc- 
cupy the second floor of the structure. The 
University printing plant will be on the 
first floor. Also occupying space in the 
building will be the University News Bu- 
reau, the offices of student publications, 
and the Alumni Office. 

Built of pumice block concrete, the 
building will be stuccoed in Pueblo-South- 
western style to conform with campus ar- 
chitecture. 

Four new courses will be added next 
fall to the journalism curriculum. They 
will be “Problems in Advertising Writing, 
Copy and Layout” (4 credits); “Local and 
National Advertising” (2 credits); “Pho- 
tography” (2 credits); “Newspaper Pho- 
tography and Picture Editing” (3 credits). 





Robert S. Gillespie, now completing 
work for his M. A. degree at the State Un- 
iversity of Iowa, will join the University of 
New Mexico journalism staff in Septem- 
ber to teach courses in advertising. 

Mr. Gillespie has been news editor, ad- 
vertising manager, and part owner of the 
Lemars (Iowa) Sentinel. During the war 
he served with the Army counter-intelli- 
gence corps. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois School of Journalism. 

During summer session, William Brad- 
ford Huie, author and magazine writer, 
will teach news writing and reporting and 
general magazine writing at New Mexico. 
Mr. Huie is author of several books, in- 
cluding Mud on the Stars, Can Do: The 
Story of the Seabees, and The Case 
Against the Admirals. He has written nu- 
merous articles for the Reader’s Digest 
and the Saturday Evening Post. 





Curtis D. MacDougall of the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, was honored April 30 at the Front 
Page Ball of the Chicago Newspaper 
Guild with a citation for contributions to 
journalism. The award was made in re- 
cognition of Professor MacDougall’s re- 
vision in 1948 of his book, Interpretative 
Reporting. 
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Two New Teachers Are Added 
To West Virginia's Staff 

Paul Krakowski, for the past two years 
a staff member of the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism at the University of 
Georgia, will join the West Virginia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism staff in Sep- 
tember. He will be an assistant professor 
in radio journalism and industrial jour- 
nalism. 

Mr. Krakowski has a master of arts de- 
gree from the University of Wisconsin. He 
has served on the staffs of Station WHAM, 
Rochester, N. Y., and WJOB, Hammond, 
Ind. He has had newspaper experience in 
McKees Rocks, Pa., Youngstown, Ohio, 
and New Wilmington, Pa. 

In July, James R. Kidd, associate editor 
of the Southside Virginia News, Peters- 
burg, Va., will join the West Virginia jour- 
nalism staff. A graduate of the same 
school, he has had five years’ newspaper 
experience. 

As a result of an extensive University 
building program, the School of Journal- 
ism will have had its physical quarters 
more than doubled within a few months. 
The school is contemplating the installa- 
tion of varitypers, photoengraving equip- 
ment, and an offset press. 


Dr. Ralph D. Casey, director of the Un- 
iversity of Minnesota School of Journal- 
ism, spoke April 29-30 at the Southwest- 
ern Journalism Congress, Lubbock, Texas. 
His subject was, “Social Responsibility of 
the Press: What It Means and What It 
Takes.” He also addressed a dinner session 
on his personal observations as a teacher 
of journalism and was moderator in a 
panel discussion on journalism teaching 
methods. On April 28, Dr. Casey spoke 
to the student body and to journalism 
students at Hardin-Simmons University, 
Abilene, Texas. 


Charles L. Sanders, former member of 
the journalism staff of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, has returned to teaching as 
director of work in journalism at the 
University of Detroit. For the past three 
years he has been managing editor of the 
Johnson County Democrat, Olathe, Kan. 
During World War II he was a public re- 
lations executive for the Office of Price 
Administration in the Des Moines (Iowa) 
and Moline (Ill.) districts. 


Bernays and Towne Appointed 
To New York University Staff 


Edward L. Bernays has been appointed 
adjunct professor and Sidney Towne has 
been named an assistant professor in the 
Department of Journalism at New York 
University. They began their duties at the 
beginning of the spring term. 

Mr. Bernays is in charge of the depart. 
ment’s public relations sequence. Twenty- 
five years ago, Mr. Bernays taught the 
same subject at New York University in 
what is believed to have been the first pub- 
lic relations course offered by an Ameri- 
can university. 

Sidney Towne, who began his teaching 
career as a mathematics instructor in Phil- 
adelphia high schools, has spent most of 
his adult life as a Philadelphia and New 
York City newspaper man. He was a part 
time instructor in journalism at NYU for 
two years and had been holding a full 
time position on the copy desk of the New 
York Star (and earlier PM) before ac- 
cepting his new teaching appointment. 


To serve the school press of the state, 
the University of Oregon School of Jour- 
nalism has cooperated with publication 
sponsors in preparing and adopting consti- 
tutions for the Oregon Scholastic Press 
and the Oregon Association of Journalism 
Advisers. Dean Clifford F. Weigle of the 
school is a director of the Scholastic Press, 
and Laurence R. Campbell is executive 
secretary. A news improvement program 
was provided for Oregon school papers for 
the first time this spring to replace the 
former critical service of the School of 
Journalism. 


All journalism students at Texas Chris- 
tian University have been given the Pur- 
due placement test in English. Those with 
substantially high grades are allowed to 
continue in journalism; others are given 
the alternative of completing successfully 
a course in English grammar or dropping 
journalism. In the future, all entering jour- 
nalism students must pass the English test. 


More than a hundred delegates attended 
the Southwest Public Relations Institute, 
sponsored this spring by Texas Christian 
University. The program was arranged by 
Paul O. Ridings, head of the TCU De- 
partment of Journalism. 
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News Notes 


st. Louis High School Girl 
Wins Lincoln University Prize 

Representatives of high schools in the 
South and Middle West attended the an- 
nual Headliner Week program sponsored 
May 3-4 by the Lincoln University School 
of Journalism, Jefferson City, Mo. 

First prize in the high school feature 
writing contest went to Jeanette Mathews, 
senior at Sumner High School, St. Louis. 
She received $75 cash for her 1,000-word 
article, “What I as a Teen-Ager Think of 
Human Rights in My Community.” Sec- 
ond place ties of $37.50 each went to 
Norma Wall, junior at Wheatley High 
School, Poplar Bluff, Mo., and to Kenneth 
L. Vaughn, sophomore, Lincoln High 
School, Moberly, Mo. 

Dean Kenneth E. Olson of the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, gave the banquet address. 

In discussion meetings, five leading 
newspaper men spoke on the subject, “Is 
the Negro Newspaper Here to Live or 
Die?” Participating were William G. 
Nunn, managing editor of the Pittsburgh 
Courier; Dowdal H. Davis, general man- 
ager of the Kansas City Call; Thomas W. 
Young, president of the Norfolk Journal 
and Guide and president of the Negro 
Newspaper Publishers Association; Fletch- 
er P. Martin, city editor of the Louisville 
Defender and Nieman Fellow in 1946-47; 
and Charles H. Loeb, news editor of the 
Cleveland Call and Post. 


Dr. Henry Ladd Smith, associate pro- 
fessor of journalism at the University of 
Wisconsin, will be visiting professor at 
the University of Oregon during the 1949 
summer term. He will teach courses in 
“Law of the Press” and “Journalism and 
Public Opinion.” 


Thirty assistantships in the field of mass 
communications are available for the 
1949-50 academic year at the School of 
Journalism of the State University of 
lowa. Approximately $9,000 is available 
for these assistantships. 


Six editors and publicists took part April 
7 in an Employment Conference at the 
Syracuse University School of Journalism. 
The conference was sponsored by Sigma 
Delta Chi. Laurance B. Siegfried, chair- 
man of the graphic arts department of the 
school, was chairman. 
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New Printing Equipment Shown 
In Montana Graphic Arts Course 


The second annual Graphic Arts Short 
Course, sponsored jointly by the Montana 
State University School of Journalism and 
the Montana State Press Association, was 
given April 15-16. 

The program included exhibits and dem- 
onstrations of new printing equipment, 
and instruction and discussion of job esti- 
mating, type designing, paper making, 
inks, and news photography. 

Speakers included M. Lipman, manager 
of the Seattle office of the California Ink 
Company; R. W. Hardy, manager of the 
Seattle office of the American Type 
Founders Sales Corporation; and A. L. 
Vander Linde of the Hammond Machinery 
Builders, Kalamazoo, Mich. Arrangements 
for the short course were made by Claud 
Lord, superintendent of the journalism 
typography laboratory and the University 
of Montana Press, and W. L. Alcorn, as- 
sistant professor of journalism and secre- 
tary of the State Press Association. 


Two new lecturers have been added to 
the staff of the School of Journalism at 
the University of Southern California. 
They are Robert Weil, until recently night 
manager of the Associated Press bureau 
in London, and Marshall Kizziah, sports 
editor for the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. Mare N. Goodnow, for 29 years a 
part time lecturer at the school, will be re- 
tired in August 1949. William A. Glenn, 
part time lecturer, has been promoted to 
an associate professorship. Mr. Glenn until 
this year was head of the Department of 
Journalism at the University of Denver. 


John M. Fohr, a graduate of Marquette 
University, has been added to the Michi- 
gan State College journalism staff as an 
instructor. 


Richard M. Spong, assistant professor 
of journalism at Michigan State College, 
has received word that his first novel, See 
If He Wins, has been accepted by William 
Sloan Associates for fall publication. 


Gordon A. Sabine, assistant professor 
of journalism at the University of Oregon, 
completed all requirements in April for 
the Ph. D. degree at the University of 
Minnesota. The degree, in political science 
and journalism, will be awarded in June. 
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Midwestern Sports Editors 
Attend Northwestern Clinic 


Sports editors of Midwestern newspapers 
served as panel members during a Sports 
Editors Clinic at the Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University, May 
6-7. Arch Ward, sports editor of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, was the luncheon speaker 
on the first day of the sessions. 

Included on the panel were Fred Young 
of the Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph; 
Clell Buzzell of the Eau Claire (Wis.) 
Leader-Telegram; J. S. Porter of the Gal- 
lipolis (Ohio) Daily Tribune; Art Daly of 
the Green Bay (Wis.) Press-Gazette; 
George Raubacher of the Janesville (Wis. ) 
Gazette; Tom Stephenson of the Elkhart 
(Ind.) Truth; Ken Jones of the Peoria 
(Ill.) Journal; John Ficht of the Alton 
(Ill.) Evening Telegraph; and William V. 
Kinney of the Rock Island (Ill.) Argus. 

This was the fourth in a series of clin- 
ics for news executives sponsored jointly 
this year by the Medill School and the In- 
land Daily Press Association. 


O. J. Bue of the Montana State Univer- 
sity School of Journalism staff has been 
promoted to a full professorship. Profes- 
sor Bue came to Montana in 1943 as an 
associate professor. Previously he had 
taught at Northwestern and Ohio Univer- 
sities. He has worked on the staffs of four 
Montana papers and in Chicago on the 
Daily News and Tribune. 


Students in the University of Utah De- 
partment of Journalism operated a news 
bureau for delegates attending the Nation- 
al Editorial Association convention in Salt 
Lake City, June 4-8. Under the direction 
of Quintus C. Wilson, chairman of the de- 
partment, the students prepared stories of 
convention events and made them avail- 
able to editors to send to their home 
papers. 


Work on the AM-FM-TV tower at 
Iowa State College has been completed 
and program tests for FM broadcasting 
are being conducted. The College station, 
WOI, is expected to go on the air July 1 
with its regular FM broadcast schedule. 
Construction work on the three-way an- 
tenna was held up for several months be- 
cause of difficulty in obtaining a satisfac- 
tory base insulator. The tower is 580 feet 


high. 
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New journalism staff members of th 
Texas Christian University Department x 
Journalism include Warren K. Agee, jp. 
structor in journalism and assistant in py}. 
licity, and Gordon C. Lund, editor of th. 
Texas Christian News Service. Mr. Agee 
for 11 years a reporter for the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, is doing graduate wor 
during summers at the University of Min. 
nesota. Mr. Lund formerly was in public 
relations work in Chicago. 


Zell F. Mabee, associate professor of 
journalism at the University of Colorado, 
went to Alaska via the Alcan highway dur. 
ing his leave of absence in the spring quar. 
ter. He made movies and still photographs, 


“My Big Story,” a program recognizing 
activities of newspapers in Michigan, js 
currently being sponsored by the Michigan 
State College Department of Journalism 
on the college radio station, WKAR. The 
program presents in dramatic form the 
coverage of an outstanding occurrence or 
the completion of a community project 
which a particular paper has sponsored. 


In the dispersal sale of the Hallenbeck 
Printing Company, Lansing, Mich., the 
Michigan State College Department of 
Journalism has acquired enough material 
to equip a typography laboratory. 


Because it has outgrown its present 
quarters, the Michigan State College De- 
partment of Journalism will move during 
the summer to a different building. It will 
occupy the entire building which, while 
inadequate for classrooms, will provide 
sufficient office space for the 15 staff men- 
bers. The building also will provide space 
for laboratories in news writing, copy edit: 
ing, typography, and photography. 


Sixty industrial editors from Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and North and South Dakota 
attended the annual Northwest Industrial 
Editors Conference at the University of 
Minnesota School of Journalism, April 
22-23. Speakers included Conger Rey- 
nolds, public relations director for the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana; Rober! 
Newcomb and Marg Sammons, Chicago 
man-and-wife team in employe communi 
cations work; and Dr. Ralph D. Casey, di- 
rector of the School of Journalism. Jour- 
nalism faculty members conducted a clinic 
session analyzing typical house organs. 
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100 Attend Deskmen's Session 
At Ohio State University 

Panel discussions on rural correspon- 
dence, television, and labor news coverage 
made up the program of the 17th annual 
meeting of the Blue Pencil Club of Ohio 
Newspapers at Ohio State University 
May 22. 

The School of Journalism was host. The 
club is composed of news editors and 
deskmen of Ohio dailies.. Approximately a 
hundred persons attended the conference. 

Panel titles were: “Developing Rural 
News and Correspondents,” “What Tele- 
vision Means to the Newspaper Man,” and 
“Labor News Coverage.” 


Kenneth G. Bartlett, chairman of the 
radio department of the Syracuse Univer- 
sity School of Journalism, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Educational Com- 
mittee of the Television Broadcasters 
Association. The Council on Radio Jour- 
nalism announced simultaneously the ap- 
pointment of Professor Bartlett to its 
board of directors. This is his second ap- 
pointment to that board. 


Lou Tendler and Albert L. Abbott, both 
of the Detroit News editorial staff, will 
teach news writing, beginning in the fall, 
at Wayne University. Besides two full time 
faculty members, Wayne now has a spe- 
cial instructional staff of nine men drawn 
from the Detroit Free Press, News, and 
Times, and from other local publications. 


Harold W. Wilson, journalism instructor 
at the University of Minnesota, will take 
advanced courses in typographical design 
and offset printing this summer at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Mr. Wil- 
son will teach a typography workshop 
course at Minnesota next year. In the 
course qualified students will be offered 
original experimentation in typographical 
design. Students will complete individual 
projects dealing with book or brochure 
design, magazine layout, display printing, 
use of color, or uses of various types and 
papers. 


The Medill School of Journalism at 
Northwestern University recently installed 
two more wire service printers for classes 
in copyreading, news editing, reporting, 
and radio news writing. The school is 
served by all three major wire services. 
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James B. Reston, Pulitzer Prize-winning 
diplomatic reporter for the New York 
Times, delivered the third annual Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild memorial lecture at 
the University of Minnesota May 13. The 
lecture is sponsored by the Twin Cities 
Newspaper Guild and the Minnesota 
School of Journalism in memory of local 
newsmen who lost their lives in World 
War II. Previous lecturers were Marquis 
Childs and Thomas L. Stokes. 


The Ralph L. Crosman Memorial Book- 
shelf, established by the American Associ- 
ation of Teachers of Journalism and by 
gifts of friends, was formally opened May 
13 during the 18th annual Newspaper 
Week at the University of Colorado. An 
exhibit of newspapers and magazines on 
which graduates of the Colorado College 
of Journalism are now working was a fea- 
ture of the week. 


Continuing its Department of Journal- 
ism lecture program, the University of 
North Dakota this spring heard Chuck 
Rathe, editor of the Sauk Center (Minn.) 
Herald, speak on the campus. Mr. Rathe 
had recently attended the meetings of the 
United Nations General Assembly at Lake 
Success, N. Y. 


The 24th annual Newspaper Day at the 
University of Southern California, March 
26, was attended by 397 high school news- 
paper editors and their advisers. Speakers 
included Virgil Pinkley, class of 1929, now 
publisher of the new tabloid Los Angeles 
Mirror, and Sara Bornoff, feature writer 
for the Los Angeles Daily News. Lieuten- 
ant General Ira C. Eaker, class of 1934, 
attended the meeting for the first time. He 
personally presented his annual high 
school editorial award, which he estab- 
lished in 1935. 


Roy L. French, director of the School 
of Journalism at the University of South- 
ern California, invites journalism teachers 
who may be passing through Bishop, 
Calif., to stop in to see the new building 
and plant of the Chalfant Press, of which 
he is co-owner. The Chalfant Press pub- 
lishes the Inyo Register for Bishop, the 
Inyo Independent for Independence, the 
Owens Valley Progress Citizen for Lone 
Pine, and the Chronicle-Union for Bridge- 
port. 
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Miami DAILY NEWS Grants 
Laboratory Page to Students 


University of Miami journalism students 
have been allotted a full page for labora- 
tory purposes in the Sunday edition of the 
Miami Daily News, Florida’s largest after- 
noon daily. 

Hoke Welch, managing editor, will give 
students complete freedom in editing, writ- 
ing, and publishing the page. All material 
will be produced by journalism classes un- 
der the supervision of Simon Hochberger, 
journalism department chairman. 

George Panitz and Pete Weimer, ad- 
vanced journalism students interning on 
the Daily News, will be co-editors. They 
hope to maintain well-balanced campus 
coverage. Issues will include editorials, 
short stories, features, cartoons, and pho- 
tographs. 

Pictorial assignments will be handled by 
advanced photography classes. The Uni- 
versity advertising society will do layouts. 

The Daily News will continue to devote 
one issue a year of its Sunday magazine 
section entirely to journalism student writ- 
ing and editing. 

Two new scholarships are being offered 
by New Mexico newspapers for outstand- 
ing journalism students at the University 
of New Mexico. The scholarships, each 
for $100, are being granted by the Santa 
Fe New Mexican and the Carlsbad 
Current-Argus. 


Two new courses will be added to the 
journalism curriculum at Wayne Univer- 
sity in September. George Weiswasser, ed- 
itor of the Detroit Jewish Chronicle, will 
teach a class in “The Community Press.” 
Clyde Beck, literary editor of the Detroit 
News, will offer “Books in the News,” 
which will alternate with a spring course 
in book reviewing. 


An exhibit, “The Front Page Around 
the World,” was displayed at Wayne Uni- 
versity this spring under the joint spon- 
sorship of the journalism department, the 
Detroit Collegian, and the Wayne Univer- 
sity Library. More than 150 newspapers 
from the United States and abroad were 
displayed, with principal foreign publica- 
tions translated. Frank Gill, adviser for 
student publications, compiled the display. 
A film for future use of journalism classes 
was made from the exhibit. 
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Dr. Charles L. Allen, assistant dean ang 
director of research at the Medill Schoo 
of Journalism, Northwestern University, 
was one of the judges in an advertising ¢. 
say contest sponsored recently by the Chi. 
cago Federation of Advertising Clubs and 
the Chicago Women’s Advertising Clubs, 
Other judges were Clyde Bedell, whog 
textbooks are used in many advertising. 
copywriting courses; and William White. 
director of advertising for the Wiebold 
Stores, Inc., Chicago. Dr. Allen also was q 
guest lecturer recently at the Syracuse Uni- 
versity School of Journalism, where he 
spoke to students in newspaper promotion 
and advertising. 


Eugene MacKinnon, general manager of 
the Salt Lake Tribune and Telegram, gave 
a week-long series of lectures at the Mon- 
tana State University School of Journalism 
beginning May 2. A former Montana jour- 
nalism student, Mr. MacKinnon discussed 
newspaper business managment. Since 
1944 prominent journalists have been in- 
vited to Montana to speak on their re- 
spective fields. 


a 


Three visiting lecturers in journalism 
served on the faculty at Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah, during the spring 


quarter. They were Theron H. Luke, city 
editor of the Provo Daily Herald; Arch 
Madsen, manager of Station KOVO; and 
Samuel E. Blackham, former Washington 
(D. C.) attorney. Gilbert L. Geis, former 
assistant sports editor of the New Bruns- 
wick (N. J.) Home News, has been ap- 
pointed a teaching assistant at Brigham 
Young. He will supervise laboratories in 
news writing and editing. 


Two newsmen from Salt Lake City ra- 
dio stations are teaching courses in radio 
news writing in the Department of Jour- 
nalism, University of Utah. They are 
Wayne Kearl of KSL and Nathan Berlin 
of KALL. Mr. Kearl has been a radio 
news writer for eight years. He was for- 
merly editor of the Cardston (Allta.) 
News, Canada. Mr. Berlin has been in 
radio work 12 years. Before coming to 
Salt Lake City he was with WNYC and 
WNEW, both in New York City. During 
the war he was a public relations officer 
with air forces and with the armed forces 
radio service. He is a graduate of New 
York University. 
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News Notes 


Courses in Wildlife Writing 
Now Offered at lowa State 

A sequence of courses designed to pre- 
pare students for conservation and wildlife 
writing is now available at Iowa State 
College. 

The courses will train students to write 
technical and popular material on conser- 
vation. Students will work in the Depart- 
ments of Technical Journalism, Zoology 
and Entomology, and Forestry. 

Fish and wildlife conservation, forest 
management and conservation, and soil 
conservation will be emphasized. The se- 
quence was Outlined at the suggestion of 
conservationists and outdoor writers. 

A scholarship of $630 has been made 
available for study in the sequence. 
Known as the LeRoy H. Dorsey Scholar- 
ship, it is being presented in the name of 
Better Fishing, Inc., and the Outdoor Writ- 
ers of America. Mr. Dorsey, a nationally 
known sportsman, is president of Better 
Fishing. 

J. W. Schwartz of the Department of 
Technical Journalism is chairman of the 
scholarship selection committee. 


Three journalism books have been sche- 
duled for spring release by the Iowa State 
College Press. They are Editorial Cartoon- 
ing, by Dick Spencer III of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa journalism staff; Editor’s 
Handbook, “a guide to standardization of 
writing style,” by Frances Andrews Ver- 
non; and How to Write for Homemakers, 
the outgrowth of “Writers’ Workshops” 
conducted by Lou Richardson and Gene- 
vieve Callahan for business home econo- 
mists, 


Curtis Stauffer, a graduate of the Tem- 
ple University School of Journalism in 
1948, joined the journalism staff at Rider 
College, Trenton, N. J., in February as an 
instructor. Mr. Stauffer served four years 
with the Army in the Persian Gulf com- 
mand. He has written radio scripts and 
free lance magazine articles and has served 
on the editorial staff of the Lancaster Ave- 
nue Bulletin, Philadelphia. Mr. Stauffer re- 
places James O. Kemm on the Rider staff. 


Fifteen newspapers were represented at 
the second annual seminar for news exec- 
utives of the Nebraska Press Institute, 
April 22-23. The Institute is sponsored by 
the Nebraska School of Journalism. 
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C. J. Medlin, associate professor of 
journalism at Kansas State College, spoke 
May 7 at the spring conference of the Ok- 
lahoma Interscholastic Press Association 
in Norman, Okla. Mr. Medlin participated 
in panel discussions for high school year- 
book and newspaper sponsors. 


Colonel Frank A. Briggs, editorial di- 
rector of Farm and Ranch magazine, 
spoke April 13 to agricultural journalism 
students at the Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas. Silas B. Ragsdale, 
managing editor of the Petroleum Refiner, 
Houston, addressed industrial journalism 
students May 11. For 20 years Mr. Rags- 
dale was managing editor of the Galveston 
News. Other recent speakers at the College 
have been Felix McKnight, managing edi- 
tor of the Dallas Morning News; Lloyd 
Gregory, vice president of the Houston 
Post; and Arnold Nicholson, managing ed- 
itor of Country Gentleman. 


Three $125 scholarships have been 
awarded for the first time this year to stu- 
dents in journalism at the University of 
Idaho. Newspapers granting the scholar- 
ships are the Coeur d’ Alene Press through 
Burl Hagadone, publisher; the Moscow 
Daily Idahoian, William T. Marineau, 
publisher; and the Wallace Press-Times, 
Wes Lieb, editor. Two other scholarships, 
amounting to $150, are given to journal- 
ism students by the Jdaho Daily States- 
man, Boise. 


To observe the sorority’s 40th anniver- 
sary, a week-long celebration of Matrix 
Milestones was held in April by the Syra- 
cuse University chapter of Theta Sigma 
Phi. The week was marked by exhibits on 
the campus, the initiation of 16 members, 
the annual Matrix banquet, cooperation on 
an employment conference, editing of a 
special page in the Daily Orange, and oth- 
er activities. Mrs. Ellen W. Van Dusen, 
editor of the Family Circle, was Matrix 
dinner speaker. 


Individual field trips have been added 
to the course in “The Specialized Press” 
at the Syracuse University School of Jour- 
nalism. By arrangement with the Syracuse 
Council of Industrial Editors, each student 
in the class visits a Syracuse industrial 
plant to report on its house publication 
operations. 
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E. T. Keith of Kansas State 
College Press Dies at 58 


E. T. Keith, superintendent of the Kan- 
sas State College Press, died March 21 in 
a Manhattan (Kan.) hospital after a long 
illness. He was 58 years old. 

Professor Keith was graduated from 
Kansas State in 1912 and joined the Col- 
lege staff the same year as a print shop 
employe. He became a journalism in- 
structor in 1918, assistant professor in 
1920, associate professor in 1921, and full 
professor in 1926. He was acting head of 
the journalism department in 1934 and 
again in 1940. 

At one time Professor Keith worked on 
the Council Grove (Kan.) Republican and 
the Belleville (Kan.) Telescope. He also 
taught printing in the Manhattan High 
School and an advertising course at the 
College. 

Some 17,000 graduates of Kansas State 
since 1920 hold degrees which were hand- 
lettered by Professor Keith. 

Born in Council Grove, Kan., he was a 
member of the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism and of Sigma 
Delta Chi. 


Three Nebraska newspapers and one 
from Colorado received the third annual 
Awards in Newspaper Making given by 
the University of Nebraska School of 
Journalism at the 75th annual convention 
cf the Nebraska Press Association in 
March. The papers were the Curtis Enter- 
prise, Neligh News and Dakota County 
Star (South Sioux City), and the Littleton 
(Colo.) Independent. Houstoun Waring, 
editor of the Independent, spoke at the 
convention meetings. 


The fourth annual Georgia Radio In- 
stitute was sponsored at the University of 
Georgia May 12-14 by the Georgia As- 
sociation of Broadcasters. The arrange- 
ments committee was headed by Allen M. 
Woodall, owner and manager of Station 
WDAK, Columbus, Ga. Governor Her- 
man Talmadge gave the opening address. 


Harold Anderson, copy supervisor for 
the Standard Oil Company group at 
McCann Erickson, Inc., taught a course in 
advertising copywriting at the Northwest- 
ern University Medill School of Journal- 
ism this winter. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


John M. Lain was appointed assistant 
professor of journalism at the University 
of Tennessee at the beginning of the spring 
quarter. Mr. Lain received his B. A. and 
M. A. degrees from the State University 
of Iowa School of Journalism. He js 4 
former staff member of the Iowa Falls 
Citizen, the Waverly (Iowa) Journal, and 
Better Homes and Gardens. During World 
War II he was a naval aviator. After leay- 
ing military service he was editor of an 
aircraft trade journal. He is teaching 
courses in newspaper management, public 
relations, and magazine work. 


—_—_—_—_————— 


Visual aids were stressed at the 1949 
annual meeting of the Iowa Industrial Ed- 
itors Association in Iowa City May 6-7. 
Short course lectures were conducted by 
the use of projected slides and diagrams. 
Topics covered included “Designing and 
Laying Out House Organs,” “What You 
Should Do Until the Printer Comes,” 
“How We Can Make Our Copy Easier to 
Read,” and “Using the Industrial Publica- 
tion in Industrial Relations.” All the lec- 
tures were given by journalism and art de- 
partment faculty members of the State 
University of Iowa. 


Robert B. Frazier, city editor of the 
Eugene Register-Guard, has been appoint- 
ed a part-time instructor in journalism at 
the University of Oregon. He is teaching 
courses in copy editing and news policies. 


Don Richardson, a graduate of the State 
University of Iowa School of Journalism 
in February 1949, is now a research as- 
sistant for United States Senator Bourke 
B. Hickenlooper of Iowa. 


James H. Brady, promotion manager of 
the Knoxville News-Sentinel, served dur- 
ing winter quarter as part-time instructor 
in journalism at the University of Ten- 
nessee. 


The second annual short course in press 
photography will be offered by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska School of Journalism 
on the weekends of June 11, 18, and 25. 


O. C. Leiter, retired professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Illinois, has 
been appointed acting publisher of the 
Daily Illini. 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 





To the Editor: 

| had intended sending you a long letter 
itemizing what seemed to be deficiencies 
in Cedric Larson’s article on “OWI’s Do- 
mestic News Bureau” in the March issue. 
But then I realized that I had not given 
sufficient weight to the statement con- 
tained in your headnote: “He (Mr. Lar- 
son) is now at work on a book-length his- 
tory of the OWI.” That explains it. The 
article is undoubtedly a chapter, or part 
of a chapter, from Mr. Larson’s forth- 
coming book and I would not presume to 
judge it out of context. 


So, for the benefit of those who may 
have missed the warning light and who 
may still be under the impression that the 
Larson article is a complete and mature 
appraisal of Domestic OWI or its News 
Bureau, let me point out what the article 
does not make clear: that it deals with 
OWI only as it was during the first six 
months—perhaps the first year—of its ex- 
istence. 


Mr. Larson’s article does not attempt to 
appraise the success of the News Bureau 
in eliminating duplication and conflicts in 
the news releases of the war agencies, it 
does not describe the sometimes heroic ef- 
forts of the men on the desk who had to 
try to umpire disputes between such re- 
doubtable characters as Leon Henderson, 
Harold Ickes and Bill Jeffers. It does not 
reflect the constant changes in the News 
Bureau’s set-up. For example, it states 
that “George H. Lyon was named chief 
of the News Bureau,” ignoring the fact 
that Robert Horton and Paul Smith held 
this post before him. Nor is there any 
mention of the fact that Mr. Lyon was 
followed in office by Charles Allen, Dows- 
ley Clark, Neil Dalton, and Herbert Plum- 
mer. This is not merely a matter of giving 
credit; these men symbolized different 
Stages of the constantly changing and 
growing capacity of the News Bureau to 
cope with its problems. 

In his article, Mr. Larson makes no ref- 
trence to the most violent upheaval in 





OWI’s stormy history, the severe cut in its 
appropriation. Originally the Domestic 
Branch had operated on a budget of 
nearly $10,000,000 a year, a figure which 
represented the total of the appropriations 
of the various agencies which had been 
merged to form OWI. Gardner Cowles, 
OWI’s first Domestic Director, soon ques- 
tioned the necessity or desirability of 
many of the activities financed by this 
sum, and even succeeded in eliminating 
some of them. But reducing the size of a 
government activity from the inside is 
comparable to lifting oneself by one’s 
bootstraps. 


In mid-1943, however, Congress used 
the axe. On the day that Palmer Hoyt ar- 
rived in Washington to take over as Do- 
mestic Director, the House of Represent- 
atives eliminated the appropriation for the 
Domestic Branch entirely and in a later 
compromise with the Senate set the ap- 
propriation at $3,500,000. The job of ad- 
justing to this cut fell into Mr. Hoyt’s lap. 
It meant a complete reorganization not 
only of the staff and structure of the 
agency but of the concept upon which its 
operation was based. Under a system of 
cooperation, the established media quickly 
undertook to carry on many of the jobs 
that had formerly been done within OWI. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Larson’s book 
will show, for the future, how much more 
can be accomplished when these jobs are 
done by the media than when they are 
done on the government payroll. 


And what about OWI’s impact on the 
flow of war news, particularly military in- 
formation? In a single brief article Mr. 
Larson could not have been expected to 
appraise the contributions of Elmer Da- 
vis, Gardner Cowles, Palmer Hoyt, George 
Healy, and Neil Dalton towards eliminat- 
ing the obstacles to a free flow of news: 
the important stories that were broken out 
of military censorship, the constant mis- 
sionary work done with General Marshall 
and Admiral King in behalf of more rapid 
release of war news, the education of se- 
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curity-minded military officers on the im- 
portance of prompt and complete report- 
ing, the speeding up of casualty reports, 
the first release of photos of dead and 
wounded, the institution of regularized 
reporting of ship sinkings in the Atlantic 
as well as the constant pressure on the 
heads of the civilian war agencies for 
greater frankness and fuller disclosure in 
telling their story to the public. 

Let us hope that Mr. Larson’s book will 
deal fully with these matters. But if it 
does nothing else, let us hope that it will 
support Elmer Davis and everyone else 
who had anything to do with OWI in this 
conviction: the Director of War Informa- 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


tion must be an intimate of the Pres. 
dent’s. If he enjoys a close personal rel. 
tionship with the Commander-in-Chief, ; 
he serves as one of his close advisors, he 
will not have to rely on authority for. 
mally delegated in Executive Orders, By 
if he does not have this close relationship 
with the White House, all the Executive 
Orders in Washington will not help him, 

JAMES ALLEN 
Los Angeles, California 


*Mr. Allen was assistant director of the Dp. 
mestic Branch of OWI under Gardner Cowley 
Palmer Hoyt, and George Healy until his Tesig- 
nation in March 1944. He was a deputy dire. 
tor in the Office of Facts and Figures befor 
OFF was absorbed by OWI in June 1942, 
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AMERICAN PUNCTUATION 


By George Summey, Jr., Professor of English, the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas. Here is an outstanding presentation of American 
usage in the art of punctuation. Not to be confused with books giving 
merely the elementary rules, it is concerned rather with punctuation as an 
element of style and an aid to vigorous, attention-compelling writing. 
Throughout the volume are illustrations from the practice of the best con- 
temporary periodicals, journalists, and editors, showing how they use punc- 
tuation to achieve the continuity and emphasis which make their work 
recognized as superior examples of craftsmanship. $2.50 


THE New CoLLeGeE GRAMMAR 


By Mason Long, Professor of English Literature, Pennsylvania State College. 
A thorough course in English usage, aiming to teach beautiful as well as 
correct English. The book acquaints the reader with reasons why a con- 
struction is correct, as well as with the construction itself. It is a satisfying 
book in good English usage, not only giving a clear understanding of the 
grammatical structure of the language, but linking each point of accepted 
usage with the rule that governs it. 519 pages. $3.00 
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